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PREFACE. 
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The feeling is very general that the pupils of our schools 
ought to be taught to read understandiugly and effectively ; and 
this feeling we consider reasonable and just. 

But it is the almost universal conviction that this very de- 
sirable result is seldom attained by the methods that have been 
most commonly employed in the schools. 

This book has been prepared with the single design of fur- 
nishing the pupils of our common schools with such help as will 
enable them to attain this result. It does not aim to present a 
compendium of English literature, nor to disclose the facts and 
principles of any other science or art. Its sole purpose is to 
teach young persons to appreciate and to read good English. 

Reading is not only the key to all knowledge ; it is also, 
when properly taught, a direct means of the most thorough 
mental discipline, bringing the mind, as it does, into contact 
with the noblest thoughts uttered in the language. 

It is assumed by the compiler that the thought and emotion 
contained in every selection read in school should be thoroughly 
mastered by the pupils : 

First, because thus only can the amount of mental discipline 
be secured which the reading exercise ought to afford ; 

Secondly, because such a mastery is essential to a proper 
rendering of the piece by the voice. 

This end is sought to be accomplished by a careful analysis 
of the selections by means of questions. These questions may 
be considered as of three kinds : 

1. Questions on the general scope of the piece and on the 
meaning of clauses and sentences ; 

2. Questions on the etymology and meaning of words ; 
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3. QaestioQS on the emphases, inflections, quality of voice, 
&c., required to express the ascertained thought and emotion. 

For the purpose of illustrating this, several of the selections 
representing different classes of composition, are analyzed at 
length in the book. The questions in these analyses, although 
somewhat minute, are yet by no means exhaustive. They are 
intended to indicate the kind, rather than the extent, of the 
work which the teacher is to do. A number of other selections 
are accompanied by briefer lists of suggestive questions. 

The selections in the book have been made with great care, 
and are believed to be well adapted to their purpose. Many 
of them are marked by high excellence as literary productions ; 
many breathe a spirit of lofty patriotism ; many are fitted to 
charm by their beauty ; some are calculated to amuse while 
they instruct ; and all, it is thought, are within the pale of good 
taste. Some are well known, and are inserted on account of 
their un waning merit ; many arc new, and not at all inferior to 
the older and better known. 

Copious notes are appended, which will be found useful in 
the explanation of biographical, historical, and other allusions. 
They have been written with care, and aim to give, in a small 
compass, as much as possible of what is worth remembering* 
Where access can be had to reference books, these notes may be 
extended by the pupil. Or the teacher may impart additional 
information on the subjects of them, — ^provided the pupils arc 
required to remember and reproduce what is thus imparted. 

The article on the phonic analysis of the language is believed 
to be more thorough, accurate, and philosophical than articles 
on that subject usually are. And the compiler takes pleasure 
in accrediting it to Professor Thomas Metcalf, of the Illinois 
Normal University, whose assistance in the preparation of that 
article, and in a careful reading of the proof-sheets, has been of 
great value in imparting to the book whatever of merit it has. 

R. E. 

l^ORMAL, III., JanuarjT 1, 1867. 
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HOW THE BOOK SHOULD BE USED. 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

1. Let tbe principles and directions given in the In- 
troduction be thoroughly learned. They occupy less 
space than is often assigned to such introductory matter, 
and the learning of them will not be a difficult task. 

2. These principles and directions should be practically 
applied to each of the reading exercises. / 

3. Every pupil should also be thoroughly drilled in 
the phonic analysis, according to directions given in that 
article. 

4. We hope teachers will fully understand that the 
matters just spoken of in 1, 2 and 3, arc meant for actual 
use, and are not inserted to fill up the book, or to give 
it a respectable appearance. 

6. Logically, these matters should be mastered before 
the reading is begun ; but, practically, it will be best to 
have them learned in connection with exercises in reading, 
— every lesson to consist in part of principles, and in part 
of practice in reading. 

HOW TO USE THE ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Let the class take for a lesson, say, for reading, the 
first paragraph of the first article, entitled Trees, together 
with the general questions on the piece, and the special 
questions on the first paragraph. Only very able and well 
disciplined pupils can do so much at one lesson. For most, 
the lesson should not exceed one half of the amount here 
indicated, and ibr some not more than one fourth. 

2. Let this course be pursued — the teacher dividing 
the analysis into lessons of suitable length — until the entire 
selection has been thoroughly learned and reviewed. 
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3. While doing what is here indicated, let a constant 
application be made of the knowledge acquired in the 
phonic drill. Tliis knowledge can be retained only by 
constant use. 

4. The teacher may, at his discretion, either pass next 
to another selection analyzed in the book, or he may take 
up, for analysis and reading, a piece similar to the one 
already read. The pupils should prepare such written 
questions as they can by way of analysis, — the teacher 
careftiUy examining them, and supplying additional ones 
wherever necessary to develop the thought. 

6. The pieces analyzed in the book should be studied 
before other simiiar ones are attempted. 

6. As much of the original thinking as possible should 
come upon the pupil, and he should, finally, make full and 
complete analyses for himself. 

7. The appendix should be carefully examined when a 
lesson has been assigned, and all the notes bearing upon 
the piece carefully learned. Many other points will re- 
quire explanation beside those set forth in the notes. 

8. Every good teacher will possess one or the other 
(it would be best to have both) of our unabridged Amer- 
ican dictionaries, and will strive to be on intimate terms 
with its pages. The notation of the recent edition of 
Webster is adopted* in this book, but there will be no 
inconvenience in using Worcester in connection with it. 

9. The teacher must be prepared to illustrate by his 
own reading the proper rendering of every sentence the 
pupils are called upon to pronounce. It is impossible to 
teach young people, or any one else, to read well, except 
by setting a good example before them. 

10. Let the teacheb see to it that, at every step, 
he is thoroughly master op the lesson in all its 
bearings, — ^that he not only knows it for himself, 
but is prepared to lead his pupils into a clear and 
complete understanding of it. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 
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No one will deny that a ready and exact enunciation 
is a prerequisite to good reading. Persuaded that such 
promptness and accuracy can be best attained by a 
thorough drill on what are called the vocal elements, the 
following Lessons — tor some time tested in the Illinois 
State Normal University — are presented for use in other 
schools. 

Every intelligent and unprejudiced mind will welcome 
any means by which loose and pernicious habits of enun- 
ciation may be cast off, and correct ones formed in their 
stead. This is not an easy task. The pupil of fifteen or 
eighteen years of age, who has been accustomed to say 
givun for giv^n^ kitchen for kitchen^ and smort for smarts 
will not be likely, by a single effort, to set his speech 
right. By well directed and persevering effort he can do 
it : with proper guidance and encouragement he wUl do it. 

Most who thus mar the English are unconscious of 
their defects. They have either never observed a different 
style of pronunciation— possibly have heard no other— 
or they have accounted whatever differences they have 
noticed in others as peculiarities, worthy only of a smile 
or a jest. If the ear, because of dullness, has failed to 
report the a-ctual diversity, it must be quickened ; if the 
judgment and taste are false, they are to be corrected: 
in both cases, the organs, untrained to the just utterance 
of the language, are to be exercised on elements, combina- 
tions, syllables, words, and collocations of words, until 
they become loyal to well-spoken English. 

Nor is it to those alone whose enunciation or pronun- 
ciation is excessively bad, that this drill is of use. To the 
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thousands who speak and read with passable accuracy, 
the study and drill upon vocal elements is not less usefuL 
These are often ready to seize upon the leading principles, 
as well as the grosser facts, pertaining to the science of 
Orthoepy, and they find ample compensation for their 
labor, in the generalizations suggest^ by a few weeks' 
practice in phonetic analysis. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. This drUly to he of real use^ must he thorough. The 
TEACHER MUST MASTER IT FIRST. Let him bc surc of this, 
at least, — ^that, before calling upon a pupil to utter a given 
element, he is prepared to utter it himself." 

2. The teacher may need to exercise some care and 
patience, before each pupil is prevailed on to abandon the 
habit of saying " em " for the first sound in the word 
malcey and "kay" for the last sound. The aim has been 
to make the Lessons explicit on this point. 

3. Allow no feeble work. In recitation, the pupil 
should stand erect, have the lungs well supplied with air, 
and utter each element forcibly. Repetition is all-im- 
portant ; but repetition with inaccuracy is almost an un- 
mixed evil. Before, as well as after, analyzing a word, 
the pupil should pronounce it with all the clearness and 
precision he can command. If it be a polysyllable, still 
more repetition is recommended ; thus, — " melody / m e 1 
mel I 6 melo j d 1 dt | melody." 

4. The manner of beginning with a class, and especially 
where the exercise is a novelty, must be left to the judg- 
ment of the teacher. A concert exercise may be judicious, 
as tending to remove the feeling of awkwardness and to 
beget confidence. After a lesson or two, however, there 
should be already established in every pupil's mind a feel- 
ing of personal accountability for the work assigned ; and 
concert drill should thereafter occupy none of the time need- 
ful to the teacher in determining the degree of thorough- 
ness with which each pupil has prepared his lesson. 
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5. Phonic vrrtting is ^ valuable aid to both teacher and 
pnpll. When a vocal element is recognized by Uie ear, 
there are striking advantages in having a character by 
which uniformly to represent it : First, the pupil's prog- 
ress is accelerated by his being compelled to subject each 
doubtful sound of every word assigned, to a discriminat- 
ing study, in order properly to represent it on the paper 
to be passed in for the teacher's inspection ; and, secondly, 
a class may be set to write a lesson " by sound," whether 
at school or at their own homes, thus enabling the teacher 
to get more work done, and, by means of the thorough- 
ness of this mode of examination, to acquaint himself with 
the care and proficiency of each member of his class. 

6. To use the characters proposed involves a mastery of 
nearly the entire Pronouncing Key of Webster's Diction- 
ary — ^in itself a very valuable acquisition. We use Web- 
ster's rather than Pitman's or any other strictly phonetic 
notation, because we suppose that fewer teachers will be 
repelled by whatever of novelty and uncouthness it may 
present to the common eye; and Webster's rather than 
Worcester's, because we have reason to think that more 
teachers are already somewhat familiar with the former 
than with the latter. 

7. No good teacher will omit to give explicit direc- 
tions in regard to the paper which is to be passed in to 
him. The following points are certainly worthy of atten- 
tion : 1. The form and size of the paper. 2. The place for 
the pupil's name. 3. The arrangement of words — whether 
in horizontal line or in column. 4. Neatness. 

8. While marking the errors found in a written class- 
exercise, the teacher will do well to make a list of such as 
are most frequent or most important, in order that to these 
he may call the attention of the entii'c class. After rea- 
sonable time has been allowed, every pupil will be called 
on to state how each word that he finds marked by the 
teacher should have been written. 
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PHONIC CHART. 



Long* 

e, as in eve. 
e, as in earth. 
a, as in aim. 
k^ as in air. 
a, as in arm. 
6, as in or. 
by as in oaJc. 
o, as in ooze. 



VOWELS. 

Short. 

\ as in ill. 
% as in up. 
e, as in e22. 
^, as in add. 
a, as in ask. 
o, as in odd. 

n, as in piM. 



I, as m tee. 
01, as in oil. 



DIPHTHONGS. 

t 

ou, as in out. 
u, as in mute. 



y, as in yet. 



VOWBL-CONSONAirrS. 

I w, as in win. 



CONSONANTS. 



Sonant. 



b, as in hin. 
d, as in did. 
j, as \njig. 
g, as in go. 
V, as in veer. 
tk, as in this. 
z, as in zone. 
zh, as in azure. 
1, as in lo. 
m, as in mot^. 
n, as in no. 
r, as in rim. 
n, as in sing. 



> Liquids. 



Non-sonanU 

p, as in pin. 
t, as in till. 
ch, aa in chin. 
k, as in hiU. 
f, as in y^ear. 
tb, as in thin. 
s, as in so. 
sb, as in shine. 



h, as in A^. 
bw, as in toAew. 
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Remarks upon the Chart. — ^The foregoing Chart is 
not strictly phonetic. In it, ^, c, «, A, and z^ have each at 
least two offices. The imperfection thas existing is fairly 
shown by giving, as we ought to do in phonetic writing, 
to each of the letters, t and A, in the word nevertheless^ its 
appropriate value, nev-ert-he-kss ; or how shall it be known 
whether b-r-e-t^-t-h-e-d is to be pronounced breathed or 
breat-hed. This evident ambiguity may be removed by 
separating every written polysyllable into its syllabic ele- 
ments. To avoid this labor, as well as the writing of di- 
graphs (double forms), single characters may be substi- 
tuted. 

This suggestion is acted upon in Lessons X. and XII., 
where substitutes are suggested for ch, sh, and zh. Sub- 
stitutes for th and ^ can also readily be devised, thus 
lessening the time and space required for the phonetic 
writing. 

Though the compound elements oi and ou are not cor- 
rectly represented by the component parts of these di- 
graphs, yet, as it is found that no ambiguity can arise from 
the use of these forms, when once the power of each is 
known, they have been suffered to stand. 



PHONIC ANALYSIS. 



»»• 



LESSON I. 

In pronouncing the word feet, we produce three sounds, 
each of which is simple, — that is, each sound is such that 
it can not be separated into two or more unlike sounds. 
Such a sound is called an elementary sound. 

The first element heard in feet, called " the sound of/," 
is formed by continuous blowing, while the lower lip is 
placed lightly against the edges of the upper front teeth ; 
the second, called " long e," is produced by singing, while 
the tongue, slightly advanced, and curved so as to be 
highest in the middle, is raised nearly to the roof of the 
mouth ; and "the sound of ;f " is formed by first pressing 
the end of the tongue against the inner gums of the upper 
front teeth, compressing the breath above it, and then sud- 
denly allowing the forced breath to escapa 

Pronounce each of the following words, and, after each, 
utter whichever of the foregoing three sounds it contains : 
cat, me, cuff', laugh, sheaf, sphere, tea, eat, reefed. 

Of the three sounds we have been considering, which, 
if any, do you hear when you pronounce of? bed? beak? 
team? tot? thee? thank P elk? enough? 

What four ways of representing " the sound of /," in 
the following four words, — sheaf, cuff, laugh, sphere? 
Name three other words to illustrate each of these four 
ways. In what two ways is the sound of t represented in 
eat and reefed? 



LESSON n. 

Pronounce mete, mead, meed, bier^ seize, pique, key, 
pcean. What one sound is heard in every one of these 
words ? How is this sound represented in mete ? in mead? 
in each of the remaining words ? Are any two of the ways 
alike? In the Keys to English spelling-books and diction- 
aries this sound is usually represented by e. [The horizontal 
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mark over the e is called a macronJ] If we adopt this char- 
acter to represent " long e," these eight words may be 
written thus : met, med, med, ber, s6z, pek, ke, pe-an. 

When for a given sound we invariably write one and 
the same character, the mode of indicating is called pho- 
netic^ phonographic^ phonic or phonotypic^ all from the 
Greek word phone^ meaning sound. 

Pronounce the following : bek, mel, rtm, werd, sem, 
stel, gret, sftr, belev. What sDent letter is here omitted 
in writing each of the first four words ? In what two ways 
may the fifth be spelled ? the sixth ? 

Direction. — ^When asked to represent a sound for 
which no special character has at that stage of these les- 
sons been provided, use for the purpose the letter (or 
letters) representing the sound m the given word as 
printed, bemg careful to omit every silent Tetter, 

jRepvesent by well-formed written characters all 
the sounds in breeze, leer, sphere, biei*, ream, geese, least, 
sweet, meat, glebe. 



LESSON III. 

If, while the lip and teeth are placed as described in 
Lesson II., for forming " the sound of/," a tone, or singing 
sound, be given, " the sound of v " is formed. Try this. 
2^ and V, then, represent two sounds between which there 
is a resemblance; these are called cognate (twun-born) 
sounds. 

^and d are also called cognate ; for, while the tongue 
is in place to form " the sound of *," if we make a singmg 
sound (but allow no ringing within the nose), we form the 
sound of d. 

If you would obsene carefully the difference between 
the sounds of t and d^ raise the chin, and, while uttering 
the first sound in the word deem^ press the thumb and fin- 
gers of one hand firmly against the upper part of the 
throat, just beneath the roots of the tongue. You per- 
ceive a jarring. Maintaining the same position, begin the 
word teem. Is the tremulous motion observed ? You now 
merely impel the breath ; in uttering deem^ you began by 
giving forth a semi-musical sound. 

Sounds like those of (Zand v are called rcaowa/i^, sonanty 
intonedjOT vocal; and the breath is said to be vocalized. 
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Elements wanting in resonance, like those represented by 
t andy*, are called non-sonant^ aspirate^ or atonic. 

How many sounds in the word date f Utter the first ; 
the last. In forming the sound represented by the letter a 
in date^ is the tongue as near to the roof of the mouth as 
in sounding e ? The sound of a in date we call " long a.'* 
Represent it by a. 

JPronounce aem, a ; hraJce^ a ; wait^ day^ obey^ sleigh, 
inveigh. 

Utter forcibly each sound in evade, feet, ate, fade, 
date, feed, eight, fate, deed. [This is an exercise in Oral 
Phonic Analysis.] ^Pironounce each word clearly before 
and after analyzing it, [See p. 14]. 

Mepresent tame, bale, deal, sleep, vain, steal, lief, 
trade, plate, heal. [This is an exercise m Written Phonic 
Analysis.] 



LESSON IV. 

The sound of jo is formed by compressing the lips, 
forcing tlie breath against them, then suddenly bursting 
them apart and emittmg the breath. 

Practice with the initial sounds of pale and bale as you 
did with those of teem and deem. Are the sounds of p and 
b cognate ? Why ? While attempting to form the sound 
of ft, no resonance should be allowed in the nose. 

Pronounce ah. This is considered the very finest 
sound in the language. Learn to form it with exactness, 
— the tongue in its natural position, and the opening of the 
mouth enlarged j^rom side to side. Do not fear to say ah, 
star ; ah, calm; ah, father / ah, half; laugh, calf balm, 
half This is " Italian a." Represent it by a. 

A sound almost as fine and full as a, is heard in the 
words awe, nor, call, mom, — the tongue in the same posi- 
tion as for a, but the opening of the mouth narrower from 
side to side. Pronounce awe, sort; awe, bought; awe, 
taught ; awe, fault A, when representing this sound, as 
in hall, is called " broad a ; " and the o in com is called 
" broad o." One name is enough for a single sound ; and 
we will call this " broad o," and represent it in all cases 
by 6 ; thus, horn, p61, r6t. 

Pronounce six words containing a ; six containing 6. 
Distinguish between /arm and/brm/ also between mom 
and mourn, [The difference between a and 6 is more 
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8harpl)r defined by suddenly dropping the lower Jaw while 
producing the former.] 

Sound e, a, a, 6, p, b, t, d, f, v. 

Analyze be, paid, tape, beef, bought, taught. 

Mepresent ball [Write" but one I : you hear but 
one], bam [Single r is never silent], mark, stall, palm, 
flaw, snarl, half, braid, peat. 



LESSON V. 

Study the following forms, and tell what three values 
c may represent ; what one, q ; and what two, x : sirkle, 
sakrifize, kuUl, fiks, egzakt. When used as an initial, x 
has also the sound of 2, as in Xerxes^ xebec These com- 
prise all the values of c, ^, and x ; and as each value can 
quite as well be represented by A?, «, «, A», or gz^ we have 
in phonic writing no use for c, q^ and sc, and will there- 
fore discard them. 

Represent "long 0," as in zoTie^ by 6, and "long 
double 0," as in moon, prove^ by q. In sounding q, con- 
tract the opening of the mouth, as in beginning &e word 
ooze^ and thrust the lips outward and upward. Do not 
depress the upper lip. 

Pronounce moose, q; 0, school/ o^prove, moon, soon^ 
root \root does not rhyme with/oo^, but with hooti, room^ 
hroom^ hoop, 

Sound e, 6, a, 6, &, o, 6, 6, e, a, S, 0, 6. 

Analyze deep, boot, vote, toad, dote, food, paid, 
bead. 

Mepresent awl, talk, root, mourn, mom, haul, tour, 
balm, pork. 



LESSON VI. 

Is the sound of s in so precisely like that which it has 
in goes f What would you call the latter sound ? ;8 is 
very often written or printed where the sound of z should 
be heard. A good reader or speaker will show a difference 
between t/rice and tries, pries and price, cease and seas^ 
juice and Jews, 

The sounds of s and z are cognate. We will use s to 
denote the sound which s has in so, but z for the " sound 
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of J8," however tbat sound may be represented in the com- 
mon speUing. 

The proper sound of « is a hiss ; and (unless there is 
an intention to make the utterance harsh and disagree- 
able) this element should be made both light and brief, 
especially at the end of a word. 

Sound, promptly and forcibly, c, 5, a, 6, o, a, o, fi, o, s, 
z, p, b, t, d, f, V. 

Many young persons, in attempting the " sound of «," 
place the tip of the tongue against, and sometimes be- 
neath, the upper teeth, thus causing the defect in speech 
known as lisping. The corrective is found in raising and 
slightly withdrawing the tongue, allowing its tip to 
touch the upper gums. 

Pronounce each word containing the letter s in the 
first two paragraphs of the first Lesson in the Phonic 
Analysis, and state whether it stands for a sonant or a non- 
sonant ; also each word containing the " sound of s " rep- 
resented by c. 

Hepresent behoof, spoon, know, bark, stone, paws 
[In writing z, make it on the line^ like a printed Italic «], 
pause, ace, maize, psalms, bestow, seas, cease, half, flaws, 
maimed, heaves, notes, space, rays. 



LESSON VIL 

The elementary sounds of the language are usually 
divided into two grand classes, voiods and consonants. 
A vowel is uttered through a more open position of the 
organs of speech than that by which a consonant is 
formed. A vowel, as its name implies, is a perfect voccU ; 
the most musical of the consonants are sometimes called 
sub-vocals, 

Sound each of the fallowing elements, and state 
whether it is a vowel or a consonant, and why : b, v, e, 
f, p, a, z, d, 6, . 

Which two of the foregoing vowels are produced with 
a closer position of the organs than the other two, — that 
is, with a less open voc^ tube? [The partial closing 
may be caused either by the tongue or the lips.] Which 
two, then, are less strictly vowel in their character ? 

If you have fixed correctly upon the two imperfect 
vowels, you may be pleased to notice the effect of pro- 
nouncing the word on after each. Do it, in each case, 
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with only one impulse of voice ; that is, pass -from the im- 
perfect vowel to the word on^ making of both but one 
syllable. What do you observe ? In one syllable, utter 
the two vowels da : what do you hear ? In like manner 
examine eo. 

Mepresent farce, force, drove, taste, bolt, bees, flows, 
leased^ braced, phase, laugh, routine, lose, loose, born, 
» borne, ought, eastj^ sauce, steak. 



LESSON VIII. 

We have called four of the six vowels already given, 
lonff / but a and o are as long as the others. In uttering 
a syllable containing any one of the six, the vowel is not 
likely to be dwelt upon too long, especially if under ac- 
cent. — What is accent ? 

Pronounce complete', fa'tal, Hindoo', for' ward, gran- 
dee', martial, Malay', mamma', daugh'ter, mo'ment, roam'- 
er, homeless. 

Pronounce at^ et, ity o% ut Now do it slowly and 
without looking at the syllables. Do this again, omitting 
the consonant. Practice until you do it perfectly. Yon 
have now formed five short vowels, or, more properly, ex- 
plosive vowels. There is very little danger that any one 
of these will be spoken too abruptly. 

These abrupt vowels are commonly marked in diction- 
aries thus, — ^a, S, % o, ti. In writing the following exer- 
cises you may omit the curve, or breve. Thus, let a (un- 
marked) represent the vowel in at; e, that in eU; i, that 
in it; o, that in on ; u, that in up. Remember that a, e, 
i, o, or u, left unmarked in our written exercises, repre- 
sents an abrupt vowel. 

Sound, very abruptly, a, e, i, o, u, e, a, i, u, o, u. 

Analyze dust, top, tubs, pit, vats, dost (u), fated, 
said, debts, sods, dot, faces, pest, apt, is, phases. 

Represent fetlock, arrow [one r], market, railroad, 
flood, horse, enough, artist, omit, form, arid, acid, bailiff^, 
sophist, trophy (i), prophet, laughed, emblems, porous, 
love. 
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LESSON IX. 



How many sounds in the word thin ? By what is the 
first represented? Name three other words beginning 
with the same sound. This element is formed by breath- 
ing, the lips being well parted, and the tip of the tongue 
placed against the upper teeth. Do you hear the same 
sound in this? Explain. Represent the sonant by tb; 
the non-sonant by th. This consonant is a kind of muffled, 
or softened, hiss, and is the sound given for s by children 
who lisp. 

The digraph (double-writing) th occurs several times 
in the foregoing paragraph : in which words is it sonant ? 

Pronounce promptly the word pvU. Now omit the 
sound of Z, but speak the rest of the word as before. Now 
sound only the vowel. Practice with good in the samQ 
manner. We will name this vowel, whether represented 
by u as in fuU^ pulpit^ or by oo as in hook^ good^ " short 
double o," but denote it by tu This vowel is abrupt, and 
must not be mistaken for o. Observe the difference : 
moody ; foot, t^ ; prove, o ; put, u. 

Use p in the words food, roof, hoop, truth, brute ; but 
u in hook, pullet, fuU^ hook. 

Utter abruptly a, e, o, u, i, e, u, o, u, e, a, o, u. Now, 
with prolonged tones, utter such of the following as arc 
long ; the short, as before : a, e, i, o, 6, u, u, a, a, o, 6, e, 
u, u, e, u, o, i. 

Analyze this, that, both, food, thieves, soothe, sooth, 
puss, buzz, bathe, put, took, tooth (o), Thebes. 

Represent the foregoing list; also thenceforth, 
breathe, truth, beneath (fe), playful, fulfill. 



LESSON X 

Study the first sound in the word jar ; in gem. Is 
the initial sound the same in the two words ? Is it aspi- 
rate or sonant ? Represent it by j. 

If, in uttering the word jar, you simply breathe the 
first element, but speak the remainder of the word, as 
before, you hear char. The sound represented here by eh 
is as simple as j, and, as we have seen, is its cognate. 
Denote this by the letter c with a comma beneath, thus, 
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9. [Do not infer, however, that q in the dictionary or 
gazetteer stands for oh.] 

In uttering the sonant j, the resonance should be clear 
and unmistakable. Pronounce jar, char/ chin, gin/ 
large, larch / Jane, chain / rich, ridge / etch, edge. 

Observe how you form the first sound in gate. Is it 
resonant ? What difference in sound between the words 
gate and Kate ? 

Represent this sonant by g, and the non-sonant by k. 
The former is commonly called " hard g," to distinguish it 
from "soft <7" (j)) as heard in gem. 

Arrange the following eight words in pairs, the words 
of each pair differing in sound only as k differs from g : 
brick, call, lack, Gaul, got, lag, brig, cot. Forcibly pro- 
nounce the words of each pair. 

Mepresent charm, resonant, ledge, porches, jarred, 
scorched, engulfed, liege, bilged, arched, charged, giddy, 
stoical, north, sorrows, badge, lathes, acorn, ached, or- 
thoepy. 

How many syllables in the last word ? On which is 
the accent ? The mark over the e is a dicBresis : what is 
its use ? Meaning of orthoepy f 



LESSON^ XL 

A vowel more frequently heard, perhaps, than any 
other, occurs before r in her, fir, word, murmur, myrrh. In 
how many different ways do you here find this sound 
represented ? Some writers have thought tliat r of itself 
denotes this sound ; but if you will place the tongue in 
position to begin the utterance of the word rose, and then, 
without ihoving it, attempt to give the initial element in 
the word earth, you will readily perceive that a more open 
position of the organs is required for beginning the latter 
word. 

In the formation of the consonant sound denoted by r, 
the sonorous breath is driven over the vibrating tip of the 
tongue, which is raised to the roof of the mouth, [rractice 
on sounding r. Many persons make no distinction be- 
tween bah and bar / they pronounce forlorn fawlawn. 
Do you say bahn or bam,fahm or farm, aw or or? 

The vowel heard in the word earth has been called the 
" neutral vowel," as having no strongly marked distinctive 
character. In Webster's Dictionary four representations 
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are employed for it ; one of these we will adopt, namely e 
with a tilde over it, thus, e. Call the sound " tilde e," or, 
if you prefer, " the neutral vowel." 

In the word the^ when not emphatic, the vowel is 
indistinct. If followed by a vowel, the pronunciation 
approximates tbe or ^1 — ^before a consonant, €fee or tbu. 

Practice sounding r. Now utter r th ; now e r th. 
Recall what has been said of the position of the tongue in 
sounding r, and do not fail to pronounce e-OHr-t-h erth, not 
eth. R SHOULD NEVEB BE SUPPBESSED, cxccpt whcre two 
r's stand side by side in one word ; then only one is, in 
general, to be heard. 

Analyze bird, further, birth, turbid, therefore, 
church, Turk. 

Mepresent the foregoing list ; also myrrh, journey, 
fertile, cur, rehearse, mermaid, Herbert, curled, cracker, 
zenith, nadir, northern, southern. 



LESSON xn. 

You would write player plaer, and prayer^ one who 
prays, praer ; but prayer^ a petition, has a different sound 
of a, one formed through a more open vocal tube. Call 
this "long flat a," and let h represent it. This sound 
enters no word, except when immediately followed by r, 
as in air^ heir^ ere^ e^er [These four words are pronounced 
precisely alike], hair, care, where, there, their. We 
must distinguish between layer and lair^ stare and stayer^ 
flayer and flare ; but there and their do not differ in 
sound. 

Though no English word contains the digraph zA, yet 
the sound of the z in glazier and of the a in leisure is 
known as the " sound of zA." Probably this name was 
given, because the sound is cognate to the " sound of sA," 
in ahare^ sure^ as z is to s. Represent the aspirate by sh, 
or, if preferred, by the script " long 5 / " the sonant by zh, 
or by the common script «, with a fold below the line. 

Analyze beget, fourths, scarce, soothed, patter, 
proceeds, goods, prepare, sharer, perplexed, disturbed, 
shadowjr, devised, chairs, pitchers, excursion [not zhun], 
thirty, forty, parent, merciful. 

Represent the foregoing list. 
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LESSON xin. 

Rule. — A as a word, also a unaccented and ending a 
word, or constituting an unaccented syllable at the begin- 
ning of a word, has the sound of a, but briefer. 

Thus, America should be pronounced amerika, the 
two a's very brief, and, because not accented, both spoken 
lightly, like the final sound in Hannah. 

Apply the Rule in pronouncing the last syllable of 
each of the following words : Anna, Cuba, Mendota, Pana, 
algebra. Avoid saying amazed for a(h)mazed, awry for 
a(h)wry, and again for a(h)gain. 

Call this sound "short Italian a," and represent it 

The words a^rta and aerial, since they have the initial 
" unaccented a " immediately followed by a vowel, are 
exceptions to the second branch of the Rule. 

ifotice that Asa, Ada, aorist, etc., have the initial a 
accented: the Rule does not pertain to initial a under 
accent. 

Utter, from memory, the following eight non-sonants, 
in the order here given, and after each its sonant : p, t, 9, 
k, f, th, 8, sh. 

Analyze deserve, Martha, pensive, quaked, Noah, 
Augusta, specie, eightieth, mendicant, modification, ery- 
sipelas. 

Mepresent the foregoing list: also, screened, car- 
riage(i), initial, special, equation, explosion, algebra, gaunt- 
let, gutta-percha. 



LESSON XIV. 

The "short Italian a" is frequently found in mono- 
syllables and in accented syllables, as well as in the posi- 
tions named in Lesson XIII. 

Speak ah explosively, as in Hannah, and with the 
falling slide, before each of the following words, and give 
the same sound to the a within the word : ah, task ; ah, 
fast; ah, grass; ah, last; ah, aghast [the same sound 
twicej ; ah, 5a^A; ah, command; ah, staff. Review this 
practice attentively until the correct utterance becomes 
easy. 
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The subjoined list contains the most common words 
in which " short Italian a " is used with stress : 

Advance, advantage, after, alas, amass, ant, ask, asp, 
bask, basket, blanch, blast, bombast, branch, brass, cask, 
casket, cast, caste, chaff, chance, chant, clasp, class, con- 
trast, craft, dance, draft, draught, enhance, fast, flask, 
gasp, ghastly, glance, glass, graft, grass, lance, lass, last, 
mass, mast, pass, past, pastime, pastor, plaster, prance, 
quaff, raft, rafter, repast, shaft, slant, staff, task, trance, 
vast, waft. 

The following list of proper names is inserted for con- 
venience in drill. Let it be used until final unaccented a 
a) is no longer heard as " short «," " long a," or " short V^ 
ay Mend Ota, not Mendoti ; Alabama, not Alabama. 

Asa, Ii*a, Joshua, Amanda, Amelia, Cella, Clara, Eliza, 
Julia, Laura, Martha, Melissa, Rhoda, Sophia, Africa, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Pennsylvania (ni-a), Virginia, Louisiana 
[Say Lo'-i, not Lo-e'; then, zi-an'-d,. Now, with strongest 
accent on " an," pronounce Lo'-i-zi-dn'-a]. 

Represent grandly, aerial, aloof, polka, steady, 
acorn, sacred, knows, snare, partly, becomes, artisan, 
arnica, acid, Africa, Peoria, Alps, Norway, morrow, affair. 



i 



LESSON XV. 

With one impulse pronounce c6l ; also eok. Compare 
these syllables with yawl, yoke. With one impulse pro- 
nounce get ; ooz. Compare with wet^ was. Which repre- 
sents a more open sound, o or the w in wet ? e or the y in 
voice ? In Lesson VII., the elements o and e were called 
imperfect vowels, on account of the partial closure of the 
vocal tube during their formation. Each of these vowels 
when immediately followed by a vowel in the same sylla- 
ble, becomes yet closer ; o becomes w^ as in wet ; and e 
(or i) y, as in yet^pinion. Practice uttering these elements 
in was and in you / and use w and y to represent them. 

Why should iXxQiQvm participial elements or participles 
appropriately designate initial w and y ? They have also 
been called voweUconsonants^ and, by some, semi-vowela. 
Why? 

Which form of the indefinite article is used before yard 
and watch? To which class, then, the vowel or the con- 
sonant, must w and y be regarded as more strictly belong- 
ing? 
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Analyze word, yard, worship, yacht (o), poniard (y^, 
between, coquette [In a few words from the French, u is 
silent after q\^ zoology. ^ ^ ^ " 

Hepvesent the foregoing list; also, atheistic, ac- 
quaintance, auxiliary (gz), extension, dogma, convenience, 
square, familiar, quail, quadrille, distance, chance. 



LESSON XVI. 

Pronounce sing. Omit s and utter ing. Now omit i, 
and sound only ng. Do this several times. Give the 
three sounds separately, s i ng. The digraph 7ig denotes 
a simple sound. Represent this by an underlined n; 
thus, n. 

Slrij sing : which of these words, by the addition of k, 
(sin-k, sing-k) forms to the ear the word sink? Pronounce 
plan ; now, without changing the last sound of the word, 
add the sound k. You do not thus speak the word plank. 
Is there a difference in sound between the word fin 
and the first syllable of ^/i^er.^ What is the second syl- 
lable oi finger? of singer? Is the sound n composed of 
the sounds n and g ? Show what is the fact in the case. 
In analyzing, determine whether n has its own proper 
sound or that known as " the sound of ?2^." 

Practice in uttering the initial element in low ; also 
that in mow^ and that in no. Represent these respectively 
by 1, m, and n. 

The sonants, 1, m, n, r, and n are called liquids^ on 
account of the freedom which they display in uniting, 
both among themselves and with other consonants ; they 
have no cognates. 

Analyze and Represent singer, linger, lynx, 
English (not e), blanket, conquer, yonder, watching, plumb, 
mongrel (u), congress, familiarity, wreath, anger, farewell, 
paltry, mother, donkey, quiescent, language. 



LESSON" XVII. 



Compare the initial breathings in the words hen and 
when. The former is simply unmodified breath. Repre- 
sent this by h. 

The latter breathing, represented, wherever it occurs 
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in an Englisli word, by wh^ has usually been regarded by 
orthoepists as compound : viz., as composed of h followed 
by w. Now w is a sonant ; and if the common view were 
correct, we should hear a sonant before the " short «," in 
when^ wliet Wh will be found to be the sign of mere 
breath emitted while the lips are in position for giving the 
sonant w. Represent this aspirate by hw (or, more briefly, 
by a written v attached to the stem of a written A). Call 
this " the modified aspirate " ; the sound of /t, " the un- 
modified aspirate." 

Pronounce the following words: whoop^ where^ whichj 
who, what, whose, wh/ym, whether, whole, while. Five of 
the foregoing words begin with "the unmodified aspi- 
rate." W hich are they ? 

Analyi^ and Represent the preceding list ; also 
wharf, scarf, thwart, distu^guish, original, distinct, tongue, 
liquid, experiment, opinion. 



LESSON XVIII. 

We have now studied forty elements. There remain 
four compound vowels, called diphthongs^ as heard in isle^ 
type; oil, hoy; out, cow; tune, few. 

The first, called " long i," composed of a and e, denoted by i. 
" second (without name) " 6 and i, " oi. 

" third " " aando, -" ou. 

" fourth, called " long w," " i and o, " u. 

See " Remarks on the Chart," preceding Lesson I. 

Pronounce the first syllable of the word music, Now 
omit the first element, and sound only u. [The name of 
the letter u and the sound u are not quite the same.] Does 
the u in music sound precisely like that in unit ? What 
is the difference. Like which of the two is the u in 
manual? "When " long u " stands as the first letter of a 
syllable, the vowel-consonant y is 'heard before it ; in the 
midst of a syllable it should not be. Unit is thus ana- 
lyzed : y u yu, nit, nit, yunit. But mute has not the 
sound of y ; m ti t, mut. Use, yil ; gradual, yu ; lute, 
u [not y(3, not lyut]. 

"Long w" is never immediately preceded in the same 
word by the sound of r, sh, or zh. When such might seem 
to be the case, the ti drops its initial element (i), and only 
Q is heard. Hence true, fruit, cherubic, drew, sure, are 
pronounced tro, frgt, 9erobik, drc}, shor. In treasure, gar- 
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rulouSy cherubim, the syllable containing the u not being 
under accent, u (short oo) is heard rather than p. Ch is 
regarded by most orthoepists as having a like'influence 
over w, as in chew, pronounced 90. 

Three Cautions concerning the Diphthongs. 

1. Neither element of a diphthong should be uttered 
as distinctly as when not thus combined; nor should 
either be made so full as greatly to preponderate over the 
other. 

2. Studiously avoid using k as the first element in the 
third diphthong. This is the very prince of errors. Say 
cow, not k&p; bound, down, found, gown, howl, loud, 
mouth, noun, proud, south. 

3. The practice of omitting the first element of the 
fourth diphthong, except when preceded by r, sh, zh, or 5, 
should be shunned. Say constitution, not constitootion ; 
produce not prodoos ; duty, not dooty ; music, flute, insti- 
tute, luminous, beauty, June. 



LESSON XIX. 

Each simple long vowel, except 0, has its kindred, or 
cognate, short vowel. Below, under each of seven of the 
long vowels, is printed the kindred explosive vowel. Pro- 
nounce the first upper, then the one beneath, and so on. 
A remarkable likeness will be observed. 

eeafta60Q 
i u e a a o n 

The vowels of the second line are formed with a more 
open mouth than the con-esponding long vowels ; but their 
distinguishing feature is explosiveness. From both these 
causes the " wiort vowels " are more difficult of utterance. 
JBean is more easily pronounced than bin, trade than 
tread, mate than met, mermaid than murrain ; and an in- 
dolent person or an invalid is not unlikely to say hdnd for 
hand, ep for up, and 6n for on. 

Orthoepists do not recognize any correspondent for o. 
We must pronounce h-o-l-e and w-h-o-l-e precisely alike ; 
also h-o-l-y and w-h-o-l-l-y. Say ro, road ; bo, boat. 

Close obser\'ation upon 6 will convince the student 
that it is not strictly an element : the close, or " vanish," 
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is, quite distinctly, o, — 6-0. And though it is not well to 
give prominence to this "vanish," it is not well to 
omit it altogether, except when 6 is unaccented, as in 
idiocy^ geology. 

Analyze the words of the following lists, and guard 
against the errors set forth above: 

1. Land, hand, pallid, stand, back, hag, famine. 

2. Torrent, flock, on, fond, torrid, fondle, monarch, 
onset. 

3. Pin, thin, think, bidding, ambition, indivisibility. 

4. Tub, but, nut, must, pluck, cuff, snuff, corruption. 

5. Met, fence, pen, health, remedy, connection, bet. 

6. Fast (brief a/i), cast, last, lass, pass, grass, shaft, 
class, brancn. [Shun d, which is vulgar; a, which is 
affected ; and a, which is intolerable.] 

Each one should observe his own tendencies in speech. 
Many, perhaps most, young peoj)le need to guard watch- 
fully and perseveringly against an indolent utterance, a 
style which is chiefly perceptible on the explosive vowels 
and on the eight sonants^ b, d, j, g, v, tfe, z, and zh. 

Analyze and JRepresent void, thou, shawl, mus- 
ing, shining, wringer, clashing, prudent, useful, wherever, 
which, where'er, cerulean, boyhood, assurance, sumac, mer- 
cury, merry, council, EuropAfc 



LESSON XX. 

In some instances, the error referred to in the previous 
lesson is closely approximated by repeating the vowel, — 
thus, ha-and or ha-und for hand ; me-et or me-ut for met. 
For this error, as for the substitution of the long cognate, 
the remedy is a quicJc^ but clear and decisive^ pronuncia- 
Hon. 

No pains should be spared to acquire this, not only in 
recitation, but as a habit of speech. Pronounce the six 
lists given in the preceding lesson. 

t 9 k f th s sh 
d j g v tfe z zh 

Which of the foregoing represent non-sonants? 

The first four consonants in each line have been called 
abrupts / the remaining four, continuants. Why should 
these names be thought appropriate ? 



I 
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In some languages, as the Gennan, the difference be- 
tween a sonant and its cognate is not so clearly marked as 
in the English. Thus, if you pronounce tok^ you give 
very nearly the consonant sounds used by a German when 
he attempts to speak the word dog. Whoever iails to 
make unmistakably clear, in his speech, the difference be- 
tween a sonant and its cognate cannot be a correct 
speaker of the English language. 

Memorize and recite the sixteen sounds indicated in the 
list on the preceding page ; thus, p, b ; t, d. Also the list 
of simple vowels given in Lesson XIX. 

Analyze and Represent apparel, tomorrow, ter- 
rify, passive, passing [The accented vowels in the last 
two words differ], music, forehead [o, and only five ele- 
ments], continued, curfew, precisely (not z), mischief, 
modulate, fulsome, seamstress, zealous, noisome, mustache, 
granary. 



LESSON XXI. 

Pronounce bar^her^Jtr^for^ cur. Monosyllables ending 
in r (or rr) preceded by a single vowel, are so regular in 
their vowel-sounds that readers early learn the power of 
each vowel thus placed : a (unless preceded by w) has the 
sound of a, ^ is 6, and each of the others, e. This regu- 
larity is, of course, a great aid to the student. 

when to such a monosyllable a consonant is added, 
the vowel if it is a, e, ^, or u, is not changed in sound ; if ^ 
o, it may change to o ; for, fort. 

If to the first-mentioned forms e be added, the changes 
are quite noteworthy ; far becomes fSir ; Aer, her ; fr, fir ; 
fo7% ^r ; and cur, kur. Observe that each vowel except a 
[" Long a " is never followed in the same syllable by r] 
now takes its " name sound " : here^ e ; fre, i ; fore, 6 ; 
cure^ u. 

jB and rr preceded hy a short voiveL 

Rule 1. If one of the combinations, ar, er, ir, or, yr^ 
not preceded by another vowel, is immediately followed 
by a syllable beginning with a vowel, the vowel, before 
the r has its proper short sound; thus, ar-id, ster-ile^ 
mir-a-cle, orange. 

Exceptions. — Parent, alarum, and derivatives from 
words ending in re, as staring, parer, wiry, curing, 

2* 
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Rule 2. Hr not terminal in sound is uniformly pre- 
ceded in a primitive word by a short vowel ; as marry^ 
herring^ mirror^ morrow^ horror ^ furrow ^ Pyrrhus. 

Even in derivatives, the effect of a vowel following r 
is sometimes felt. For example, though from abhor we 
have abhdrd, we also have abhorens ; from concur^ kon- 
kurent ; and from conspire^ konspirasu 

The following list embraces words often mispro- 
nounced, from a nonobsei-vance of the principle laid down 
in Rule L of this lesson. Re-state the principle ; also 
note that in words where the r is initial in a syllable, the 
preceding vowel, if accented, is long, as in mu-ral^ pe-riody 
a-re-a, 

Arab, arable, arenaceous, Areopagus, arithmetical, aril, 
apparel, marigold, barometric, carat, caravan, parachute, 
paradox, parallel, prevaricate, harass, paramount, hilarity, 
farinaceous, Saracen, larynx, rarefy, rarity, character, guar- 
antee, caparison, carol, maritime, disparity, disparage, 
peroration, peril, perigee, perish, peradventure, cerebral, 
therapeutics, verify, very, perigrination, orictology, deri- 
vation, sterile, ceremony, derelict, derogate, querulous, 
ferule, heron, kerosene, seraph, heroine, imperative, sher- 
iff, cherub, erudition, heresy, pyrotechnic, miracle, empy- 
real, delirium, empirical, tyrannous, lyrical, pyramid, florid, 
foreign, orange, coral, florin, Doric, forage, forest, quaran- 
tine, horologe, orator, origin, orifice, oriflamme, chorister. 

Represent and Analyze the first thirty words 
in the foregoing list. 



LESSON xxn. 

Which syllable can you utter more easily, la^d or 
la9t, helpt or helpd, bagd or bagt ? It is found that either 
two non-sonants or two sonants may be more easily 
spoken with a single impulse than a combination embra- 
cing one of each class. 

Assimilation is the act of changing into a likeness ; in 
Pronunciation, it consists in sounding a sonant for its 
cognate non-sonant written in the word, or the reverse, 
for the purpose of making it coalesce with an adjacent 
sounrf. Thus t is sounded for printed d in oped^ and z for 
s in odes, Notice that, as written, the two consonants in 
oped are of unlike classes ; so, also, in odes : in speaking, 
they are brought to a likeness, assimilated. 
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Show whal assimilation takes place in pronouncing 
the words in each of the following lists : 

1. Latched, lapped, cracked, laughed, passed, lashed. 

2. Eliab's, David's, dove's, crag's. 
8. Clods, eggs, tubs, wives. 

4. Ebbs, treads, begs, loves. 

Form a preterit, or past tense, in €tf, as in list (1), but 
let the non-sonant preceding the termination be t. Ed 
now becomes a syllable. Why does not d assimilate with 
t? Try it. 

Form four possessives, in the singular, whose nomina- 
tives end in four different non-sonants. What assimila- 
tion here? 

Form four plurals, ending respectively mps^fsy tSj and 
ks. Why does the terminal 8 retain its sound ? 

JBlacJcgvard is pronounced blag-ard, and cupboard^ 
kub-ord. Why ? 

Mepresent and Analyse the second thirty 
words in the list at the close of Lesson XXL 



LESSON XXIII. 

The following seven words, bath^ clothe laih^ mouthy 
oathy pathy wreath^ change the non-sonant th of the singu- 
lar to sonant th in the plural, the added 5, of course, be- 
coming sonant. Pronounce the seven plurals. No other 
nouns show this iiTCgularity ; the plural of truth ends 
with two non-sonants. 

The terminal consonants dth and dths do not assimi- 
late. Give to d its full sonant power in widths breadth, 
hundredth, hundredths, thousandth, thousandths. 

Why are 1, m, n, r, and n called liquids ? Are they 
sonant or non-sonant? Consider the words mitk, harp, 
pant, tempt {p silent), length, drink (in which a liquid 

E recedes a non-sonant), and state whether any one of the 
quids compels the following consonant to assimilate. 
W hat of assimilation in prow, fiay, shrine, smart, — ^in 
which the liquid follows a non-sonant ? Is it the same 
with chasm, spasm, prism, microcosm f What other com- 
bination than sm, can you find, in which the former of two 
consonants assimilates to the latter ? 

Represent and Analyse the last twenty words 
in Lesson XXL ; also while, uniform, truths, plural, 
smoked, baths, sheaths, sheathes, quartz, chintz. 
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LESSON XXIV. 



In the formation of the consonants^ the tube or passas^e 
of the voice is closed at three different stations; at the 
lips, at the anterior part of the hard palate (or roof), and 
at its posterior part. Consonants formed at the first sta* 
tion are called labials ; those formed at the second station, 
dentals or linguo-dentals ; and those at the third, gutturals 
or palatals. 

Utter the list of consonants in Lesson XIX., and tell 
at which station each is formed. To which station will 
you assign v ? y ? hw ? 1 ? r ? 

While uttering the sounds b, d, and g, the pupil has 
been cautioned against allowing a resonance in the nasal 
cavity. When this is allowed while the lips are in con- 
tact as for forming b, m is sounded and not b. M is 
properly called nasal; it is also labiaL Each other 
station also furnishes a nasal. The second, closed as for 
d, gives n ; and the third, closed as for g, gives o. In what 
respect does m differ from b ? n from d ? n from g ? 

With one closure of the first station we can form the 
combination, mb ; with one of the second, nd ; and with 
one of the third, ng. In pronouncing cabmaUy amber, 
candy^ goodness, younger, the stations are not opened be- 
tween b and m, n and d, n and g; but the former 
consonant is left without being articulated, — that is, it is 
not disjoined from the succeeding consonant element. So 
of double consonants : though in chiUy we give less time 
to the U than in coolly, in felly (a felloe) less than in feUy 
(fiercely), and less to the n,n in pennon than in penknife, 
yet even in the latter we do not articulate two I's or two 
n's. We dwell upon the former consonant for a moment, 
and then, without opening the station, give a new impulse, 
thus forming the latter perfectly. 

It is well in representing penknife, coolly, &c., phonet- 
ically, to write the consonant twice, distinguishing the 
utterance from that of the duplicate consonants in banner, 
folly, &c., which are strictly simple in power. 

Few persons need be cautioned lest they form the 
habit of over-exactness in enunciation. It would be a 
violation of good usage, however, fully to enunciate the 
closing element of the adjective in uttering the phrase smaU 
larch, or the k in the phrases dark green and black cobbler. 

Pronounce the following expressions with due regard 
to smoothness on the one hand, and freedom from ambi- 



i 
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guity on the other: this $aU ; his tears; his precepts are 
recorded; last still night ; lasts till night ; from more 
tluui nine ; all left this city ; God?s commands. 
'"^ Mepresent and Analyze stagger, i)hlegmatic, 
unnatural, accent, BOuUess, missile, misspell, mission, 
breadths, hundredths, allotted, appetite, acquiesce, cur- 
rency, wheyey, rapine (not e), sacrilege, sacrilegious (e), 
ordinance, ordnance. 



LESSON XXV. 

There are certain syllables, mostly terminal, which 
contain no vowel-sound. These usually, perhaps always, 
contain the letter I or n; thus, table^ given^ mantle, 
cf^aco;*,— pronounced ta-bl, giv-n (not giv-en), man-tl, 
de-kn. 

Pronounce bl, dl, fl, gl, kl, pi, si, tl, vl, zl. 

Pronounce, with the vowel, bel, del, fel, gel, kel, pel, 
sel, tel, vel, zel. Now, alternately with and without, bl, 
bel, dl, del, fl, fel, gl, gel, kl, kel, -pi, pel, si, sel, tl, tel, vl, 
vel, zl, zel. Do this until you can readily omit or insert 
the vowel at will. 

Most words ending in el have the e sounded. Indeed, 
the following list contains all the common words ending 
in el in which the e is silent. Memorize the list, carefully 
avoiding the utterance of either "short c" or "short w" 
before the I, Remember that in all other words ending 
in el the e is sounded. 

jE' before I is silent in chattel, drivel, easel, grovel, hazel, 
mantel, navel, ravel, shekel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, swingel 
(g), swivel, teazel, weazd, and their derivatives. 

Pronounce vl, vil, zn, zin. 

I before terminal ^ or w is commonly sounded ; but it is 
suppressed in the words devil, evil, weevil, basiii, cousin, 
raisin. 

O is sounded (as "short w") in Briton, cordon, diapa- 
son (z), ebon, horizon, piston, ribbon, sexton, tendon, wan- 
ton; also (as o) in pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, octagon, 
&c. When terminal on is preceded by c or k, as in deacon, 
bacon, beckon, the o is suppressed ; also in many other 
words. 

Represent and Analyze sword, sward, slough, 
stanchion, sovereignty, audacious, audacity, rapacious. 
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civil, matin, doughty, compromise, Indict, tunnel, presenti- 
ments, courte-sy, quarrelsome, exordium (sonant a). 



LESSON XXVI. 

Pronounce vn, ven, tn, ten, dn, den, shn, shen, In, len, 
pn, pen, fu, fen. The termination en, unlike elj usually 
drops the e. E before n is sounded in aspen^ chicken^ hf/- 
phen^ gluten (u), kitchen^ lichen (Ik), linden^ marten^ mitten^ 
raujen^ sudden^ and in any word not a participle, in which 
terminal en is preceded by ^, m, n or r — as pollen^ women^ 
woolen^ omeny cognomen^ linen^ siren. 

All participles in en (except, possibly, bounden)^ all 
verbs of this ending in which the en means " to make," 
and all adjectives in which the terminal en signifies 
" made of," suppress the e ; thus, give?ij gladden^ wooden. 
The adjective yewen^ made of yew, is a necessary excep- 
tion, as to make the e silent would reduce the word to a 
monosyllable. Find three words to illustrate each of 
these three classes. 

Mepresent and Analyze spirit, tortoise, Palestine, 
Niagara, isolate, widen, patent, pretty (not e), amenably, 
soften, barrel, legible, linguist, Xenophon, suffice, sacrifice, 
discern, tournament (e), joust, pommel (not o). 



LESSON XXVIL 

C, «, and t are often equivalent to the sound of sh^ and 
are then said to be *' aspirated," as in dimension^ cenaurey 
^cean, negotiation. This takes place only when the con- 
sonant is immediately followed by e, i, or u — vowels inti- 
mately related to the vowel-consonant y. [If the pupil 
would know why the element y should have this effect, 
let him attempt to pronounce in quick succession pres-yus, 
ko-ers-yun, lez-yur, e-vaz-yun.] 

^ Of the three elements, s, y, and sh, which is formed 
with an intermediate position of the tongue ? 

S is also said to be " aspirated " when it has the sound 
of zh. This occurs in the termination sion when preceded 
by a vowel, as in collision^ evasion ; also in many words 
in which teiminal zure or sier is preceded by an accented 
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vowel, as in treasure, leisure^ osier, and in ambrosia, elt/s^ 
turn, scission, and their derivatives. 

The changing of t or ti to 9, thus kwes-chnn for kwest- 
yun, is authorized, as is also the substitution of j for d or 
ai, as in soljer for sold-yer. In oral drill, however, it is 
well to aim at a pronunciation not less rigorous and 
labored than that employed in dignified discourse. Our 
leading orthoepists, while countenancing the pronuncia- 
tion indicated in the second column below, more heartily 
approve that of the first. 

Say kwest-yun rather than kwes-gun. 
sold-yer " " sol-jer. 

ier-nit-yur " " fer-ni-9ur. 
krist-yan " " kris-yan. 

For kuv-e-jus and te-jus there is no defense : say kuv- 
et-us, ted-yus. 

Pronounce without the " aspirate," calceatcd, caseous, 
osseous, roseate, enthusiast, odious ; with the " aspirate," 
issue, conscientious, nausea, pronunciation, denunciation, 
enunciation, facial (in two syllables), oceanic, tissue, vis- 
ual ; also prescious (pre-shi-us), prescience (pre-shi-ens). 

Represent and Analyze covetous, tedious, tre- 
mendous, satiate, sumac, sugar, officiate, partiality, plen- 
teous, onerous, beauteous, licorice, osseous, noxious, men- 
suration, issue, mechanician, manufactory, usury, figure. 
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In sceptic and schirrous, c has the sound k. In discern, 
sice (six), suffice, and sacrifice, it has the force of z. In 
all other English words, when followed by e, i, or y, and 
not " aspirated," it bas the sound s, as in reciprocity^ and is 
called '^ c soft." 

O, when followed by e, i, or y, has the sound j, and is 
said to be soft. Fortunately for the learner, the excep- 
tions to this rule, though many, are chiefly words which 
lie hears every day, — such as geese^ longer, gift, foggy. 
The following exceptions may be less familiar: gelaing, 
gewgaw, conger, giboer, gibberish, gibbous, gimbals, geest, 
gerrymander, geyser. 

When h intervenes between e, i, or y and a preceding 
g, the g is hard, as in ghee, burgher, gherkin, 

Blamable is from blame, the final e of the primitive 
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being dropped; so, too, in reversible^ receivable. Why 
not from change, manage, peace, and trace, write changa- 
ble, peacable, &c. ? 

Ch has three values in English, as exemplified in the 
three lists below : 

1. Child, chaff, chalk, chap, char, check, cherry, chest, 
chicken, church, churl, charm [from the Anglo-Saxon]; 
chance, chair, chalice, challenge, chamber, champion, 
chain, chancel, chancery [from the French, but modi- 
fied]. 

2. Chaise, chagrin, challis {s silent), chamois, {s silent), 
champagne, charade, chenille, chevalier, chicanery, chute 
[from the French, and still retaining the French sound 
of ch\ 

3. Character, chameleon, chalybeate, chaos, parochial, 
archetype, bronchitis, chirography, magna charta choral, 
chronicle, chyle [from the Greek or Latin]. 

JRepresent and Analyze dost, tertiary, apo- 
thegm, apothegmatic, February, conjuror, sacrament, 
chasten, portentous, sagacious, nether, giaour, cosmetic, 
elongate, humor, humble, hospital, herb, hostage, geyser. 
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PRINCIPLES 



AND 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS! 



•♦• 



1. Good* reading is expressing, in vocal tones, the 
thoughts and feelings of a written or printed composi- 
tion. 

2. There are many kinds of thoughts and feelings, and 
consequently, many kinds of tones will be required to ex- 
press them. 

3. Some thoughts are vigorous, energetic, betokening 
that the mind is thoroughly aroused and ready to put 
forth its powers forcibly. Others are indicative of a cool 
and deliberate state of mind, in which it is prepared to 
deal with every-day matters of fact. Again, the mind may 
be weighed down by sorrow, animated with joy, distracted 
with fear, or softened with pity, and each of these states 
may be adequately expressed by the tones of the human 
voice. 

4. Tones may differ from each other in several ways, 
as in pitch, in volume, in rapidity of utterance, and in 
force ; and it is by a judicious adjustment of these differ- 
ences that the voice is made expressive. 

•5. It is convenient to consider about three degrees 
each, of Force, Speed, Pitch, and Volume of Voice. 

Force may be moderate, soft, or loud. 
Speed may be moderate, slow, or fast. 
Pitch may be medium, low, or high. 
Volume may be moderate, slight, or full. 

6. When the mind is in an unexcited state, it expresses 
itself with moderate force. When pressed by sorrow, or 
filled with pity or affection, it uses soft tones. When 
aroused to resistance or indignation or defiance or denun- 
ciation or joy, it speaks in loud tones. 

* The reading here meant is reading aloud. 
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7. The same state of mind that requires moderate force 
requires also moderate speed. Joy, animated cheerful- 
ness, sport, &c., require fast utterance. If the thoughts 
are solenm, sad, dignified, or noble, the utterance is slow. 

8. The same state of mind that requires moderate force 
and speed, usually requires medium pitch. Solemnity, 
sadness, .despair, require a low pitch. Joy, lively descrip- 
tion, fear, hilarity, are expressed in high tones. 

9. Moderate volume is usually required where moder- 
ate force, speed, and pitch are demanded. All grand 
and noble thoughts require full round tones. Trifling 
utterances need but slight volume of voice. 

10. Another difference in tones is usually called Quality. 
In respect to this, tones may be pure or impure. Impure 
tones are accompaaied, more or less, by unvocalized 
breath. In pure tones, all the breath emitted is vocalized. 
Aspirate sounds, as of j^, jt>,-$, occur in all compositions, 
and, so far as they go, always interfere with purity of 
tone. But the amount of these is never sufiicient to de- 
stroy the entire effect in a sentence that requires to be 
uttered in pure tone. Pure tones are used to express ele- 
vated and pure thoughts. Impure tones are used in the 
expression of fear, disgust, hatred, and other evil and un- 
pleasant feelings. 

11. Force must not be confounded with volume. A full 
volume of voice may be heard only at short distances, 
when a voice of less volume and more force would be 
heard at much greater distances. Volume is quantity; 
force is intensity. 



STRESS AND EMPHASIS. 
[ Under Force we may consider Stress and Emphasis.'] 

STBESS. 

1. Stress is the application of force to a particular part 
of an accented syllable. It differa from emphasis and ac- 
cent, in that it distinguishes the different parts of a single 
syllable, M'hile emphasis discriminates between the words 
of a sentence, and accent between the syllables of a word. 

2. Anger, defiance, command, call for an explosive 
utterance of words. The accented syllable is abruptly 
spoken, the full force coming upon the very beginning of 
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it. Dr. Rush and Prof. Russell call this the radical stress, 
or the force given to the radical^ or opening, part of a 
syllable. For examples, take the latter part of the 24th 
paragraph, Selection VI,, page 92. Also Elocutionary- 
Exercise IV., page 64. 

3. All noble thoughts, — patriotism, reverence, affec- 
tion, etc., require a flowing and smooth utterance, with a 
force gradually increasing to the middle of the accented 
syllable, and then gradually diminishing. Force thus 
applied is called the median stress, because it comes upon 
the median, or middle, part of the syllable. The following 
pages furnish beautiful illustrations of the median stress. 
Among them may be mentioned Selection XXII., page 
.124. Also Elocutionary Exercise XVIIL, page 69. 

4. Contempt, scorn, impatience, revenge, etc., require 
the force to be thrown upon the very last of the accented 
syllable. It begins gently, swells on towards the close, 
and ends with a sudden burst or jerk. This is called the 
vanishing stress, because the force is applied to the 
vayiishing^ or closing, pait of the syllable. Elocutionary 
Exercises VII. and XII., on pages 57 and 64, may be taken 
as examples. 

5. In irony, sarcasm, and generally when the circum- 
flex is used, we may hear both the radical and vanishing 
stress upon the same syllable. That is, both the very 
beginning and the very close of the syllable are uttered 
with marked force. This mode of utterance is called the 
compound stress. It is illustrated in Elocutionary Exer- 
cise XIIL, page 65. 

6. In calling to persons at a distance, and in military 
command, the same high degree of force is continued 
through the syllable. This is called the thorough stress^ 
because the force is applied through the entire length of 
the syllable. . One of the best examples of this is Satan's 
address to his hostSj in JParadise Lost: "Awake! arise! 
or be forever fallen ! " Also, passages in Elocutionary 
Exercise I., page 51. 

7. Feeble old age, or excessive grief, joy, tenderness, 
or admiration, expresses itself in a tremulous succession of 
swells. This kind of stress is called the tremor. Elocu- 
tionary Exercise VL, page 65, requires it. 

EMPHASIS. 

1. In reading, some words, — those expressing new or 
impprtant thoughts, — are spoken louder, and are more 
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prolonged, than other words. Sometimes this is on ac- 
count of the absolute importance of the thought, consid- 
ered by itself ; and sometimes on account oi some rela- 
tion that subsists between it and another thought. Exam- 
ples of the first : " I assure you that the charge is /a&e." 
"The great object of life is to form a true characterJ*^ 
Here the words '.* false" and "true character" express 
thoughts in themselves important, and ought, on that ac- 
count, to be read with more force than the other parts of 
the sentences. Examples of the second : " Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother*$ eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye ? " Were it not for 
the relation of " mote " to "beam "and of "brother" to 
" own," none of these words would require any unusual 
degree of force. This mode of distinguishing words by 
loudness and length of sound is called Emphasis. 

2. Emphatic words may require any inflection, accord- 
ing to the sentiment of the piece, and the meaning of the 
word. 

3. It often happens that the important thought is con- 
tained in a group of words ; and, when such is the fact, 
the group, and not any single word, should be made 
emphatic. To confine the emphasis to a single word, in 
such cases, gives a bald and angular character to the read- 
ing. Successive words are frequently emphatic, each by 
itself. Examples; "The bank may breaks the factory 
burn^'* " Thou art standing on thy legsy above ground^ 
raumra V." Here the words " bank," " break," " factory," 
" burn " ; and the phrases " on thy legs," and " above 
ground," require each a separate emphasis. 

4. Many exstmples might be adduced to show that a 
misplacement of emphasis may entirely change the mean- 
ing of a sentence. Careful attention to it is therefore of 
the utmost importance, . 

" You must," said he, 

" Quit your sweet bride and come with me." 
" With you I " the hapless husband cried ! 
" With you, and quit my Susan's side I 
Young as I am, 'tis monstrous hard ! " 

If the word "am" is made emphatic, with the falling 
inflection, the implication is, that it is less hard for young 
persons to die than for others. On the contrary, if the 
word " young " is emphasized, as it should be, the reverse 
is implied. 
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PAUSES. 

[ Under the head of Speed we may consider PausesJ] 

1. Nothing is more efficifot in giving expression to 
reading than a judicious use of the pause. 

2. Group the words carefully, in respect to their mean- 
ing. This is a very important matter in narrative, didac- 
tic, or descriptive prose, as well as in poetry and in moi*e 
rhetorical prose. To do this well, one must have a 
thorough mastery of the meaning of what is read. The 
eye must go in advance of the voice, and thus measure 
beforehand the sentences that are to be read. 

3. Pauses are often required where there are no marks 
to indicate them, and the length of the pause made by the 
voice at a comma or a period is very different under dif- 
ferent circumstances. It is the function of the grammat- 
ical pauses to aid the reader in ascertaining the meaning 
of what is read. 

4. In ordinary, matter-of-fact productions, pauses are 
of moderate length. 

In grave, sad, or pathetic pieces, the pauses are long. 
In joyous, cheerful, stirring, or animated pieces, the 
pauses are short. 

5. It is impossible to give rules that 'nviU ffuide the 
reader as to tne details of every case. The shades of 
thought and feeling are so infinitely various, and the 
length of pauses depends upon so many conditions, that 
the best advice to give the reader is, that he study care- 
fully the meaning of what he reads, and watch the effect, 
on himself and on others, of pauses of different lengths. 

6. Ailer emphatic words, pauses are longer than after 
other words. Indeed, emphasis depends as much upon 
the pause as upon force. Of this fact we often lose sight. 

7. Great care is required, in reading poetry, to make 
the pauses at the ends of the lines of the proper length. 
On the one hand, the pupil must avoid a slavish sacrifice 
of the sense to the mere rhythm, which is shown by a 
strongly marked pause at the end of each line ; and on 
the other hand, the poetry must not be read as if it were 
prose, but the lines must always be marked by some 
degree of pause, — long and distinct where the sense 
demands it, slight and delicate where it does not. 

8. Skillful changes in pitch can be made very effective 
in the grouping of words and clauses, and in indicating 
the subordination of one clause to another, or the contrary. 
Attention to this makes the reading clear and expressive. 
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INFLECTIONS. 

[ Under Pitch we may consider Inflections^ 

STATE OP MIIN-D IN WHICH THE BEADEB MAY BE. 

I. He may feel sure of the truth of Bome proposition, 
and wish to declare it. 

This declaration, though positive in character, may be 
either positive or negative in form. 

But, in either case, the voice falls in uttering the prop- 
osition. 

Examples : " Washington was a patriot." " Men are 
not always wise." 

Positive command, demand, entreaty, and exhortation, 
come under the same head. Examples : " John, shut the 
door." "I insist that this shall be done." "Help me, 
Cassius, or I sink." " Be sober, and hope to the end." 

II. The reader may be in a doubtful or inquiring state 
of mind, and his speech may be an expression of such 
doubt or inquiry. This requires the rismg inflection, or 
slide, and may take many forms. 

1. Direct mquiry : as, " Are you sick, Hubert ? " 

2. The expression of incredulity in regard to some 
statement made by another: as, " Twenty bears ! I think 
there were only ten." 

3. The repetition of another's words that are not 
understood : as, "If you be out, I can mend you." "M^nd 
me, thou saucy fellow ? " 

4. All parts of a statement preceding the positive 
point ; that is, the point in it at which the mind reaches 
the essence of the positive declaration : as, 

" One day, at table, flushed with pride and wine, 
His Honor, proudly free, severely m6rry. 
Conceived it would be vastly fine 
To crack a joke upon his secretary." 

The positive statement here culminates in the word 
"joke." "Secretary" had been previously spoken oil 
Joke is now first introduced. 

6. The expression of a condition that may or may not 
be fulfilled: as, "If I t41k to him he will awake my 
mercy." 

III. It will often require great care to determine 
whether the clause we are considering is essentially posi- 
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tive or negative. In doubtful cases, let the question be 
asked, whether the claicse adds to, or takes away from, the 
force or extent of the main proposition. If the former, it 
is positive ; if the latter, it is negative. 

IV. Negative sentences require the rising inflection 
when the denial does not apply to the main verb, but to 
some adjunct : as, 

" Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, c4me." 

It is not intended here to deny that they came^ but only 
that they came in that particular way, — as the conqueror 
comes. Such an inflection implies that the denial made 
would become an affirmation under different circum- 
stances. If we substitute "humble worshipers" for "con- 
queror " in the above, the proposition, in order to be tnie, 
must become affirmative. They did come as humble wor- 
shipers. "It is not a horse" implies that it is something 
else. 

V. The inflection upon negative sentences is fre- 
quently changed by a repetition of the sentence for the 
sake of emphasis. Example : " John, are you going to 
town?" John does not hear, and the question is re- 
peated : " J6hn, are you going to t6wn ?" " James, what 
do you s^e ? " James himself repeats the inquiry, " What 
do I see?" 

VI. In questions that may be answered by "yes" or 
" no," the mind is evidently in an inquiring state, as 
shown in 11. (1) ; but in other questions, usually called 
indirect, the assertion in the main verb is taken for 
granted, and some condition only is in doubt. "Whence 
come w^rs ? " Here it is taken for granted that wars 
come, and the only question is as to their origin, — one of 
the conditions of their coming. Hence the main element 
in such questions is positive, and the voice falls upon them. 

VII. Direct questions arc often used to express a 
strong affirmation, and when so used, are often spoken 
with the falling inflection. In a series of such questions, 
all after the first have the falling inflection. 

VIII. The terms of an address in colloquial language 
should have the rising inflection, because it is merely 
introductory, and expresses no positive assertion or com- 
mand. Formal addresses, however, as in gravely address- 
ing the presiding officer of a deliberative assembly, — which 
is equivalent to announcing an intention to speak, — re- 
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quire the falling inflection. Examples : " John, shall we 
ffo to sch6ol?" "Friends and fellow-citizens: the hour 
has come." 

IX. Irony, mockery, words used with a double mean- 
ing, pity, &c., require the circumflex, or wave, which is a 
combination of both inflections. The circumflex is called 
the rising or falling, according to its terminal element. 
The circumflex beginning with the rising and ending 
with the falling inflection, is called the falling circum- 
flex, and the opposite is called the rising : as," I've c&ught 
you then at last." 

" And though heavy to weigh as a score of fat sheep, 

He was not by any means heavy to slfiep." 
" If you said so, then I said sd." 

" They tell iis to be moderate, but they revel in profusion." 
"And this man is n5w become a g6d." 

X. Clauses making concessions, and adversative clauses, 
are negative in character, because their purpose is to take 
away from the extent or force of the statement to which 
they are attached. They usually require, therefore, the 
rising inflection. "Cicero was ambitious, but he loved 
his country." In this example, the statement, " Cicero 
was ambitious," is a concession, and takes away from the 
general effect of the sentence, the object of which is to 
speak well of Cicero. This statement has, therefore, a 
negative character, and takes the rising inflection. The 
Duke of Wellington is reported to have said of the young 
men of London who were in his army, " They are foppish 
and frivolous, but the puppies fight well." The last 
clause, which is adversative, requires the rising inflection. 
The Duke had, on the whole, a low opinion of these Lon- 
doners, but their courage diminished his dislike. 

XI. In speaking, we utter all words not requiring the 
falling inflection with a very slight rise at the end. This is 
the case even in what we call the monotone. In reading or 
speaking there is no absolute monotone; only in singing 
is such monotone possible. Let this be carefully tested. 
This slight rise constitutes what is called the suspensive 
slide. It is often required on clauses that leave a thought 
incomplete. 

XIL Inflections vary greatly in intensity, or in the 
number of degrees of the musical scale through which 
the voice passes in giving them. Much care is necessary 
in graduating the intensity of the inflection to the require- 
ment of the thought. 
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Xn. It will be noticed that the inflection in any 
clanse comes npon the emphatic word of that claase. Let 
this principle be fiiUy tested. 

XIV. A correct nse of inflections is exceedingly im- 
portant. An nnskUlfol application of them often efPectn- 
ally conceals the meaning. '^He does not half perform 
his w6rk," means that he perfordis it welL " He does 
not hklf perform his w6rk," means that he does it very 
imperfectly. "Edward would run the greatest risks to 
please his ^vorite." Here the circumflex implies that he 
would do very little to please others. The following is fire- 
quently quoted: "A man who is in the daily use of ardent 
spirits, if he does not become a drunkard, is in danger of 
losing his health and character." The falling circumflex 
on "drunkard" gives the correct meaning. The opposite 
declares that only by being a drunkard can one preserve 
his health and character. " The dog would have died if 
they had not cut off his head." The rising circumflex on 
"died" makes good sense here. The opposite makes cut- 
ting off his head necessary to saving his Ufe. 

In endeavoring to escape monotony, many readers fall 
into the habit of excessive inflection, — ^that is, of frequent 
and sharp turns of the voice. Too much of this makes the 
reading harsh and angular. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

In order that one may adequately express what he is 
reading, the vocal organs must be trained. These organs, 
like all the other organs of the body, require exercise to 
impart to them the highest efficiency. Every class should, 
therefore, have a daily exercise in vocal gymnastics. For 
the strengthening of the voice, the exercises on the preced- 
ing pages are admirably adapted. But in order to be 
efficient they must be engaged in earnestly, vigorously, 
and persistently. The voice must be tasked to its utmost, 
for a short time, every day. Only thus can its power bo 
increased. Dunng this exercise the lungs should be kept 
filled with pure air. Indeed, a part of the exercise should 
consist in vigorous breathing. Sound is made of air or 
breath, and there should be a large supply of the material 
kept constantly on hand. 
3 
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But undue and sudden violence should be carefully 
avoided, and those exercises requiring the highest force 
should be practised only a little while at a time. The 
vocal organs are often permanently injured by too severe 
a strain upon their power, caused eitner by entering too 
suddenly upon violent exercise, or continuing it too long. 
Great vocal power can not be suddenly acquired. 



THE USE OF BOOKS FOB BEFEBENCE. 

Among the things in which every pupil in our schools 
ought to be instructed is the use of books of reference. 
Of these, the unabridged dictionary is the first in rank. 
Every child should become acquainted with the notation 
of Webster and Worcester, and be able to consult either 
of them intelligently. 

Pupils need also to acquire a power over books, — ^the 
ability to select from them whatever is requisite to the 
purpose in hand. Independence of thought is promoted 
by the habit of consulting books as the information they 
contain is wanted. To read a treatise on any topic, even 
if it is understood, is only to follow out another's thought ; 
but to gather up the facts contained in books, and to put 
them into new relations, is to think for one's self. 

The Reader, if properly used, will require much prac- 
tice in consulting books on history, language, and science. 
Of course, such work, like all other, should be done tho- 
roughly and understandingly. At first, the teacher should 
indicate the topics on which the pupil is to inform himself 
in this way. J3ut the latter ought- soon to acquire the 
power of determining for himself the points that need to be 
cleared up, and of selecting the material for that purpose. 
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EXERCISES FOR ELOCUTIONARY DRILL 



I.— POLISH WAR SONG. 

JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 

Poland was, for a time, one of the most powerful kingdoms in 
Europe. By a combinadon of forces, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
succeeded in utterly overthrowing the kingdom, and in dividing its terri- 
tory among themselves. The Poles defended their nationality with great 
heroism, though unsuccessfully, and the American poet Perdval gives 
expression to their courage and patriotism in the following spirited lines. 
They require great force, with clear, ringing, pure tones ; 

¥ 

Freedom calls you! Quick, be ready, 
Rouse ye in the name of God; 
Onward, onward, strong and steady, 
Dash to earth the oppressor's rod. 

Freedom calls I ye brave ! 

Rise, and spurn the name of slave* 

Grasp the sword ! — ^its edge is keen ; 
Seize the gun ! — ^its ball is true ] 
Sweep your land from tyrant clean, 
Haste, and scour it through and through I 
Onward, onward 1 Freedom cries, 
Rush to arms, — ^the tyrant flies. 
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By the souls of patriots gone. 
Wake, — arise, — your fetters break ; 
Kosciusko bids you On, 
Sobieski cries Awake ! 

Rise, and front the despot czar ; 

Rise, and dare the unequal war. 

Freedom calls you ! Quick, be ready j 
Think of what your sires have been ; 
Onward, onward \ strong and steady. 
Drive the tyrant to his den ; 

On, and let the watchwords be. 
Country, home, and liberty I 



II,— OLD IRONSIDES. 



OLIVER W. HOLMES. 



The following brief poem was written by Dr. O. W. Holmes, when It 
was proposed to dismantle the celdxrated United States War Ship, 
** The Constitution." On account of her remarkable success in escaping 
from the attacks of hostile fleets, she was popularly called " Old Iron- 
sides;'' Most of the lines require full, round, pure, ringing tones : 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on higlv 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle-shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar ; 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the douds no more ! 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood. 

Where knelt the vanquished foe. 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood. 

And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee ; . 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea ! 
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O^ better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ! 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave 1 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail. 
And give her to the go<f of storms, 

The lightning and the gade I 



III.— NORTHERN LABORERS- 

HENRY WILSON. 

A South Carolina membes of the United States Senate^ Mr. Ham« 
tnond, had spoken contemptuously of the laboring classes in the Northern 
States. Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, replied to him, using the follow- 
ing vigorous expressions. The majority in the Senate at that time 
sympathized with Mr. Hammond. The extract requires great £orce» 
with medium speed and pitch : 

Sir : Should the Senator and his agitators and lecturers 
come to Massachusetts, on a mission to teach our *^ hireling 
class of manual laborers," our " slaves," the " tremendous 
secret of the ballot-box," and to help "combine and lead 
them," these stigmatized "hirelings" would reply to the 
Senator and his associates : " We are freemen ; we are the 
peers of the gifted and the wealthy ; we know * the tremen- 
dous secret of the ballot-box ' ; and we mold and fashion 
these institutions that bless and adorn our free Common- 
wealth I These public schools are ours, for the education of 
our children ; these libraries, with their accumulated treas- 
ures, are ours ; these multitudinous and varied piursuits of 
life, where intelligence and skill find their reward, are ours. 
Labor is here honored and respected, and great examples 
incite us to action. 

" Our eyes glisten and our hearts throb over the radiant 
pages of our history, that record the deeds of patriotism of 
the sons of New England who sprang from our ranks and 
wore the badges of toil. "While the names of Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, Nathaniel Greene, and Paul 
Revere live on the brightest pages of our history, the me- 
chanics of Massachusetts and New England will never want 
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illustrious examples to incite us to noble aspirations and 
noble deeds." 



IV.— THE PARTICIPATORS IN THE BOSTON. 

MASSACRE. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

In the following spirited extract, John Hancock denounces the 
British soldiery and their leaders in Boston, Mass., for their participation 
in the "Boston Massacre." This conflict between the citizens and 
British troops occurred March 5th, 1770, and was one of the occasions 
that hastened forward the enterprise of American Independence. The 
extract requires great force, with the explosive radical stress. In the 
most intense parts, the quality becomes impure : 

Tell me, ye bloody butchers ! ye villains high and low 1 
ye wretches who contrived, as well as you who executed, the 
inhuman deed ! do you not feel the goads and stings of 
conscious guilt pierce through your savage bosoms ? Though 
some of you may think yourselves exalted to a height that 
bids defiance to the arms of human justice, and others shroud 
yourselves beneath the mask of hypocrisy, and build your 
hopes of safety on the low arts of cunning, chicanery, and 
falsehood ; yet do you not sometimes feel the gnawings of 
that worm which never dies ? Do not the injured shades 
of Maverick, Gray, Caldwell, Attucks, and Carr attend you 
in your solitary walks, arrest you even in the midst of your 
debaucheries, and fill even your dreams with terror ? 

Ye dark, designing knaves I ye murderers ! parricides ! 
how dare you tread upon the earth which has drunk in 
the blood of slaughtered innocents, shed by your wicked 
hands? How dare you breathe that air which wafted to 
the ear of Heaven the groans of those who fell a sacrifice 
to your accursed ambition ? But, if the laboring earth does 
not expand her jaws ; if the air you breathe is not commis- 
sioned to be the minister of death ; yet hear it, and tremble ! 
the eye of Heaven penetrates the darkest chambers of the 
soul ; traces the leading clew through all the labyrinths which 
your industrious folly has devised ; and you, however you may 
have screened yourselves fi"om human eyes, must be arraign- 
ed, must lift your hands, red with the blood of those whose 
deaths you have procured, at the tremendous bar of God. 
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v.— OUR HEROES SHALL LIVE. 

HENRY W. BEECHER. 

In the following touching extract, Henry Ward Beecher suggests 
to the friends of those who fell in the War for the Union, during the years 
from 1861 to 1865, the high consolations that arise from the sacredness 
of the cause in which their dear ones died The extract requires frdl, 
pure tones, moderately high pitch, slow utterance, and median stress : 

Oh, tell me not that they are dead — ^that generous host, 
that airy army of invisible heroes. They hover as a cloud 
of witnesses above this nation. Are they dead that yet speak 
louder than we can speak, and a more universal language ? 
Are they dead that yet act ? Are they dead that yet move 
upon society, and inspire the people with nobjler motives, and 
more heroic patriotism ? 

Ye that mourn, let gladness mingle with your tears. It 
was your son, but now he is the nation's. He made your 
household bright : now his example inspires a thousand 
households. Dear to his brothers and sisters, he is now 
brother to every generous youth in the land. Before, he was 
narrowed, appropriated, shut up to you. Now he is augment- 
ed, set free, and given to all. Before, he was yours : he is 
ours. He has died from the family, that he might live to the 
nation. Not one name shall be forgotten or neglected : and 
it shall by and by be confessed of our modem heroes, as it 
is of an ancient hero, that he did more for his country by his 
death than by his whole life* 



VL— GIVE ME THREE GRAINS OF CORN, 

MOTHER. 

MISS EDWARDS. 

The following is given as the prayer of a young Irish lad, dying with 
hunger during the famine in that country. The tones should be soft, and 
expressive of bodily weakness, the pitch high, and the rate of speed slow. 
If faithfully drilled upon, it will be found very useful in giving sofhiess 
and purity to the voice: 

Give me three grains of corn, mother, 

Only three grains of com ; 
It will keep the little life I have, 

Till the coming of the mom. 
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I am dying of hunger and cold^ mother. 

Dying of hunger and cold, 
And half the agony of such a death 

My lips have never told. 

• 
It has gnawed like a wolf, at my heart, mother, 

A wolf that is fierce for blood, — 
All the livelong day, and the night beside, 

Gnawing for lack of food 
I dreamed of bread in my sleep, mother, 

And the sight was heaven to see ; 
I awoke with an eager, famishing lip. 

But you had no bread for me. 

How could I look to you, mother. 

How could I look to you. 
For bread to give to your starving boy, 

When you were starving too ? 
For I read the famine in your cheek, 

And in your eye so wild. 
And I felt it in your bony hand 

As you laid it on your child. 

The queen has lands and gold, mother, 

The queen has lands and gold. 
While you are forced to your empty breast 

A skeleton babe to hold,— 
A babe that is dying of want, mother. 

As I am dpng now. 
With a ghastly look in its sunken eye. 

And famine upon its brow. 

What has poor Ireland done, mother. 

What has poor Ireland done, 
That the world looks on, and sees us starve, 

Perishing, one by one ? 
Do the men of England care not, mother. 

The great men and the high. 
For the suffering sons of Erin's isle, 

\Vhether they live or die ? 
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There is many a brave heart, here, mother, 

Dying of want and cold, 
While only across the- channel, mother. 

Are many that roll in gold ; 
There are rich and proud men there, mother, 

With wondrous wealth to view, 
And the bread they fling to their dogs to-night. 

Would give life to me and you 

Come nearer to my side, mother. 

Come nearer to my side. 
And hold me fondly, as you held 

My father when he died ; 
Quick, for I cannot see you, mother ; 

My breath is almost gone ; 
Mother ! dear mother ! ere I die. 

Give me three grains of com. 



VII.— REBUKE TO THE NEAPOLITANS. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

In 1820, the people of Naples revolted against King Ferdinand, who 
had been imposed upon them by the Austrians. But in 1821, an Aus- 
trian army marched into Naples with little opposition. In the follow- 
ing stanzas, Thomas Moore, the poet, expresses his indignation at this 
want of courage. They should be read with much force, with the 
vanishing stress, and with impure quality of voice : 

Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as they are ! 

From this hour let the blood in their dastardly veins. 
That shrunk from the first touch of Liberty's war. 

Be sucked out by tyrants, or stagnate in chains I 

On, on, like a cloud, through their beautiful vales, 
Ye locusts of tyranny ! — ^blasting them o'er : 

Fill, fill up their wide, sunny waters, ye sails, 

From each slave-mart in Europe, and poison their shore. 

May their fate be a mockword — ^may men of all lands 
Laugh out with a scorn that shall ring to the poles, 

"When each sword that the cowards let fall from their hands 
Shall be forged into fetters to enter their souls I 

3* 
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And deep, and more deep, as the iron is driven, 
Base slaves ! may the whet of their agony be, 

To think — as the damned haply think of the heaven 
They had once in their reach —that they might have 
been free. 

Shame ! shame 1 when there was not a bosom whose heat 
Ever rose o'er the zero of Castlereagh's hearty 

That did not, like £cho, your war-hymn repeat, 

And send back its prayers with your Liberty's start I 

Shame ! shame ! that in such a proud moment of life, 
Worth ages of history — ^when, had you but hurled - 

One bolt at your bloody invader, that strife 
Between freemen and tyrants had spread through the 
world ! 

That then — O, disgrace upon manhood ! e'en then 
You should ^ter, — should cling to your pitiful breath. 

Cower down into beasts, when you might have stood men, 
And prefer a slave's life to a glorious death ! 

It is strange ! — ^it is dreadful ! Shout, Tyranny, shout 
Through your dungeons and palaces, "Freedom is 
o'er "— 

If there lingers one spark of her fire, tread it out. 
And return to your empire of darkness once more. 

For if such are the braggarts that claim to be free. 
Come, Despot of Russia, thy feet let me kiss ; 

Far nobler to live the brute bondman of thee. 
Than sully e'en chains by a struggle like this. 



VIII.— THE BATTLE OF IVRY. 



T. B. MACAULAY. 



During the latter part of the sixteenth century, France was rent 
by dvil troubles. The king, Henry IV., called Henry of Navarre, 
was opposed by the Catholic nobles and many of the people. The 
king of Spain, and other foreign princes, united with the malcontents, 
and Henry found himself opposed by armies larger than his own. Among 
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the battles fought was that at Ivry, a village not far from Paris, It was 
fought in 159a The king was victorious; and the following poem, by 
Lord Macaulay, is the supposed song of triumph spoken by a soldier of 
the royal army. It should be read with dear ringing tones, and a rate of 
speed varying according to the sentiment The pitch should be higher 
than medium: 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 

And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre I 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and the dance, ' 

Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, O pleasant 
land of France \ 

And thou, Rochelle, our o\yn Rochelle, proud city of the 
. waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daugh- 
ters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 

For cold and stiff and still are they who wrought tiiy walls 
annoy. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of 
war; 

Hurrah 1 hurrah I for Ivry and King Henry of Navarre ! 

Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day. 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our 

land I 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheoft in his 

hand ; 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled 

flood. 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of 

war, 
To fight for His own holy name and Henry of Navarre ! 

The king is come to marshal us, in all his armor dressed. 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 
crest : 



• t 
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He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and 

high. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to 

wing, 
Down all our line, in deafening shout, " God save our lord, 

the King 1 " 
" And if my standard-bearer fell, as fall full well he may— - 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray — 
Press where you see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks 

of war, 
And be your oriffemme, to-day, the helmet of Navarre I *' 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving ! Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife and steed and trump and drum and roaring culverin ! 
The fiery duke is pricking fast across St Andre's plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne* 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies now ! upon them with the lance ! — 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in 

rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white 

crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed ; — ^while, like a guid- 
ing star. 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre ! 

Now God be praised, the day is ours I Mayenne hath turned 

his rein, 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter, the Flemish Count is 

slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay 

gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 

cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 
" Remember St. Bartholomew," was passed from man to 

man ; 
But out spake gentle Henry then, " No Frenchman is my foe ; 
Down, down with every foreigner ; but let your brethren go.*' 
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Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord. King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ! 

Ho ] maidens of Vienna ! Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall 
return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spear- 
men's souls ! 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be 

bright ! 

Ho ! biurghers of St Genevieve, keep watch and ward to- 
night 1 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised 
the slave. 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valor of the 
brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And gloiy to our sovereign lord, king Henry of Navarre ! 



IX.— APPEAL FOR PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

LORD BROUGHAM. 

During the years 1830, 183 1, and 1832, the English nation, and both 
houses of Parliament, were intensely agitated, in reference to parliament* 
ary reform. Under the system that had previously prevailed, there were 
such inequalities, that in some instances a member of the House of 
Commons represented hundreds of thousands of persons, and in some 
instances only one or two dwellings. Old Sarum had two members, and 
not a single inhabitant. The members were appointed by the owner of 
the land on which the town had forriterly stood. In 183 1, Lord Brougham 
made a powerful speech in the House of Lords, in £pivor of a better 
system. The following is an extract from it It requires great force, 
high pitch, and marked ^ling inflections. It is an expression of the most 
earnest supplication ; 

But, among the awful considerations that now bow down 
my mind, there is one that stands preeminent above the rest. 
You are the highest judicature in the realm; you sit here as 
judges, and decide all causes, civil and criminal, without 
appeal. It is a judge's first duty never to pronounce a 
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sentence, in the most trifling case, without a hearing. Will 
you make this the exception ? Are you really prepared to 
determine, but not to hear, the mighty cause upon which a 
nation's hopes and fears hang? You are ? Then beware of 
your decision ! Rouse not, I beseech you, a peace-loving but 
a resolute people ! Alienate not from your body the affections 
of a whole empire ! As your friend, as the friend of my 
order, as the friend of my country, as the faithful servant of 
my sovereign, I counsel you to assist, with your uttermost 
efforts, in preserving the peace, and upholding and perpetuat- 
ing the Constitution. Therefore, I pray and exhort you not 
to reject this measure. By all you hold most dear, — by all 
the ties that bind every one of us to our common order, and 
our common country, I solemnly adjure you, — I warn you, — 
I implore you, — ^yea, on my bended knees, I supplicate you, 
— ^reject not this bill 1 



X.— THE LOSS OF THE ARCTIC. 

H. W. BEECHER. 

In September, 1854, tjie Steamer Arctic, in making a voyage from 
Liverpool to New York, encountered another vessel in the fog, off New- 
fomidland. The Arctic was sunk, and most of those on board perished. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher preached a sermon upon the event, from 
which the following is an extract. The mate, Mr. Gourley, with some 
of the crew, had been sent to ascertain what damage had been done 
to the other vesseL Moderate pitch and slow speed are required : 

They departed, and with them the hope of the ship; for 
now the waters, gaining upon the hold and rising upon the 
fires, revealed the mortal blom Oh, had now that stem, 
brave mate, Gourley, been on deck, whom the sailors were 
wont to mind, — ^had he stood to execute efficiently the com- 
mander's will, — ^we may believe that we should not have had 
to blush for the cowardice and recreancy of the crew, nor 
to weep for the untimely dead. But, apparently, each subor- 
dinate officer lost all presence of mind, then courage, and 
so honor. In a wild scramble, that ignoble mob of firemen, 
engineers, waiters, and crew, rushed for the boats, and aban- 
doned the helpless women, children, and men, to the mercy 
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of the deep ! Four hours there were from the catastrophe of 
collision to the catastrophe of sinking ! 

Oh, what a burial was here ! Not as when one is borne 
from his home, among weeping throngs, and gently carried 
to the green fields, and laid peacefully beneath the turf and 
the flowers. No priest stood to pronounce a burial service. 
It was an ocean grave. The mists alone shrouded the burial 
place. No spade prepared the grave, nor sexton filled up 
the hollowed earth. Down, down they sank, and the quick 
returning waters smoothed out every ripple, and left the sea 
as if it had not been. 



XL— PEACEABLE SECESSION. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

For many years before the dvil war of 1861, some of the Southern 
politicians had been threatening to dissolve the Union of the American 
States, and to set up a Southern Confederacy. This was done by way 
of terrifying men in other parts of the country. The impossibility of 
this idea of " peaceable secession " was thus forcibly exposed by Daniel 
Webster in 1850. Full volume is required : 

Peaceable secession! Peaceable secession! . The con- 
current agreement of all the members of this great Republic 
to separate ! A voluntary separation, with alimony on one 
side and on the other. "Why, what would be the result? 
Where is the line to be drawn ? What states are to secede ? 
What is to remain American? "What am I to be? An 
American no longer ? Am I to become a sectional man, a 
local man, a separatist, with no coxmtry in common with the 
gentlemen who sit around me here, or who fill the other 
house of Congress ? Heaven forbid ! Where is the flag of 
the Republic to remain ? Where is the eagle still to tower ? 
or is he to cower and shrink, and fall to the ground ? Why, 
Sir, our ancestors, our fathers and our grandfathers, those of 
them that are yet living amongst us with prolonged lives, 
would rebuke and reproach us; and our children and our 
grandchildren would cry out shame upon us, if we of this 
generation should dishonor these ensigns of the power of the 
government, and the harmony of that Union which is every 
day felt among us witlt so much joy and gratitude. 
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What is to become of the army? What is to become of 
the navy ? What is to become of the public lands ? How is 
each of the thirty states to defend itself? But, Sir, I am 
ashamed to pursue this line of remark; I dislike it, I have 
an utter disgust for it I would rather hear of natural blasts 
and mildews, war, pestilence, and famine, than to hear gen- 
tlemen t^lk of secession. To break up this great govern- 
ment! to dismember this glorious country I to astonish 
Europe with an act of folly such as Europe for two centuries 
has never beheld in any government or any people ! No, 
Sir 1 no. Sir ! There will be no secession ! Gentlemen are 
not serious when they talk of secession. 



XII.— THE SEMINOLFS REPLY. 

G. W. PATTEN. 

The Seminoles were a tribe of Indians in Florida, with whom the 
United States maintained a conflict from 1817 to 1842. It arose chiefly 
from the practice adopted by the Indians of harboring runaway slaves. 
The Seminoles exhibited great courage and perseverance, as well as 
vindictiveness. Their most famous warrior was Osceola, who died in 
1838. In the following extract, a Seminole Chief is represented as 
spuming the peace oflfered by the United States Government on con- 
dition of submission. The piece requires pure tone, great force, with 
a prevalence of radical stress. The expressions of scorn should have the 
vanishing stress : 

Blaze, with your serried columns! 

I will not bend the knee! 
The shackles ne'er again shall bind 

The arm which now is free. 
IVe mailed it with the thimder, 

When the tempest muttered low; 
And where it falls, ye well may dread 

The lightning of its blow ! 

IVe scared ye in the city, 

I've scalped ye on the plain ; 
Go, count your chosen, where diey fell 

Beneath my leaden rain! 
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I scorn your proffered treaty! 

The pale-face I defyl 
Revenge is stamped upon my spear, 

And blood my battle-cry ! 

YeVe trailed me through the forest^ 

YeVe tracked me o'er the stream; 
And, struggling through the everglade, 

Your bristling bayonets gleam; 
But I stand as should the warrior, 

With his rifle and his spear ; 
The scalp of vengeance still is red. 

And warns ye, — Come not here! 

I loathe ye in my bosom, 

I scorn ye with my eye, 
And I'll taunt ye with my latest breath, 

And fight ye till I die! 
I ne'er will ask ye quarter. 

And I ne'er will be your slave; 
But I'll swim the sea of slaughter. 

Till I sink beneath the wave! 



XIII.— A POLITICAL PAUSK 

CHARLES J. FOX. 

During the ward with Napoleon Bonaparte, from 1799 to 1812, the 
British government was often urged by the whigs — the party then in 
opposition — ^to conclude peace. The government for some time insisted 
on a pause in the negotiations for peace, in order that they might the 
better learn Napoleon's intentions. This policy is treated with scathing 
sarcasm, by Charles James Fox, in the following extract It requires the 
tones of irony, and hence marked circumflex : 

But if a man were present now at the field of slaughter, 
and were to inquire for what they were fighting — " Fighting I " 
would be the answer ; "they are not fighting; they zxtpaus- 
ingj* ""Why is that man expiring? Why is that other 
writhing with agony? What means this implacable fury?" 
The answer must be, " You are quite wrong, Sir ; you deceive 
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yourself — ^they are not fighting— ^o not distiirb them — they 
are meieiy pausing / This man is not expiring with agony — 
that man is not dead — ^he is only pausing I Lord help you. 
Sir I they are not angry with one another ; they have now no 
cause of quarrel \ but their country thinks that there should 
be a pause. All that you see, Sir, is nothing like fighting 
— there is no harm nor cruelty nor bloodshed in it, what- 
ever : it is nothing more than a political pause ! It is merely 
to try an experiment — ^to see whether Bonaparte will not 
behave himself better than heretofore ; and in the mean time 
we have agreed to pause^ in pure fiiendship ! " 



XIV.— ADAMS'S SPEECH ON INDEPENDENCE. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

John Adams, second President df the United States, was a man of 
great vigor and directness. He was the most prominent advocate of the 
Declaration of Independence, in the Continental Congress. In the fol- 
lowing extract, Daniel Webster utters what he thinks might naturally 
have been Mr. Adams's language while speaking on this theme. Some 
of the members of Congress were timid, — afraid of openly resisting the 
great power of England. They are stimulated here, by the most en- 
couraging considerations, to go on and make the Declaration. The 
extract requires full volume, medium pitch, and somewhat slow speed : 

But, whatever may be our fate, be assured, he assured^ 
that this Declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and 
it may cost blood ; but it will stand, and it will richly com- 
pensate for both. Through the thick gloom of the present, 
I see the brightness of the future as the sun in heaven. We 
shall make this a glorious, an immortal, day. ."When we are 
in our graves, our children will honor it. They will celebrate 
it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires and illumi- 
nations. On its annual return, they will shed tears, — copious, 
gushing tears, not of subjection and slavery, not of agony 
and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. 

Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judg- 
ment approves this measure, and my whole heart is in it 
All that I have, and all that I am, and all that I hope, in 
this life, I am now ready here to stake upon it ; and I leave 
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off as I began, that, live or die, survive or perish, I am for 
the Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and, by the 
blessing of God, it shall be my dying sentiment, — Independ- 
ence NOW j AND Independence forever ! 



XV.— CONSERVATISM. 

EDWARD D. BAKER. 

During the war of the great rebellion, between the years 1861 and 
1865, the question of the abolition of slavery was vehemently and ear- 
iiestly discussed. Many conservatives opposed the measure on account 
of the changes it would involve. In the following extract Mr. Baker, of 
Oregon, objects to this view, and urges abolition as the only means of 
restoring the Union : 

The conservative asks — ^what is ? That higher question 
- — ^what ought to be ? is above his capacity ; and whenever 
he hears it put, he speaks of blasphemy and sacrilege. With 
undying belief in every dishonest conventional right that 
once gets hold on society, he has but a glimmering concept 
tion of right in itself. Timorous, short-sighted, lacking faith, 
not high in moral sense, the conservative element has per- 
formed but an inferior part in history* It has been made up 
at all times and in all countries, of men entertaining narrow 
and low views of truth, right, and duty. Civilization is 
mainly the product of the progressive element. The Herc)m- 
ian woods and Maeotian bogs that have shaded and befouled 
the struggling civilization of the past, have been hewn down 
and drained by the strong arms of progressive men. Con- 
servatism has done no such work, but opposed it with all its 
might, and on every occasion. When Moloch stood in the 
great coiut at Carthage, receiving through his hollow arms 
human victims into his fiery embrace, he was surrounded by 
conservatives, swearing by their grim-visaged god, and ready 
to smite any " destructive " who might question his divinity. 
And from that day to tliis, human society has nowhere taken 
an improving step forward, but in opposition to the protest- 
ing voice of conservatism. When our Saviour proclaimed 
the new gospel of truth, he was crucified by conservatism. 
When Qiat gospel became corrupted by pagan admixtures, 
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conservatism opposed its purification. Luther horrified all 
the conservatives in the Christian world. When it was pro- 
posed in England to abolish the slave-trade, conservatism 
lifted its voice against the measure, and the island rang with 
denunciations of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Sharpe. When 
afterwards it was proposed to abolish slavery itself in the 
British West Indies, the burst of conservative indignation 
knew no boimds ; and American conservatives have not yet 
ceased then: snarling at that noble act of our English Cousins. 
When the Reform Bill and the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
came before the British Parliament, these great and just 
measures for rooting out rotten boroughs, and giving equal 
liberty to Catholic subjects, were fought to the bitter end by 
conservatism. Sir Samuel Romilly, in his humane work of 
weeding out the old atrocities that disgraced the English 
criminal law, was opposed at every step by conservatism. 
Not a corruption has been overturned, not an iniquity has 
been cloven down in history, that has not fallen by the hands 
of progressive men, and died amid the general howl and 
lamentation of conservatives 1 And this same class is here 
to-day, true to its ancient instincts, and busy at its old work — 
here it is, locked hand in hand in defense of slavery ; and 
that at a time when slavery is.rioting in social ruin, and drunk 
with the blood of slain patriots ! 



XVI.— NEW ENGLAND AS A PART OF THE 

UNION. 

RICHARD YATES. 

During the troubles attendant upon the great rebellion, those who 
sympathized with the South were in the habit of charging New England 
with having originated the difficulties, and of urging the separation of 
the six Eastern States from the Union. Mr. Yates, then Governor of 
Illinois, protests against this suggestion in the following words : 

I regret that appeals are made to the masses, by a few 
public presses in tlie country, for separation from New Eng- 
land. Not a drop of New England blood flows in my veins ; 
still, I should deem myself an object of commiseration and 
shame if I could forget her glorious history, if I could forget 
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that the blood of her citizens freely commingled with that 
of my own ancestors, upon those memorable fields which 
ushered in the dawn of civU and religious liberty. I do 
not propose to be the eulogist of New England ; but she 
is indissolubly bound to us by all the bright memories of the 
past, by all the glory of the present, by all the hopes of the 
future. I shall always exult in the fact that I belong to a 
Republic in the galaxy of whose stars New England is among 
the brightest and the best. Palsied be the hand that would 
sever the ties which bind the East and West 



XVII.— UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

RICHARD YATES. 

In the following extract, Mr. Yates of Illinois is urging the policy of 
universal suffrage upon the Senate of the United States : 

Let me say to my friends, you are too late. You have 
gone too far to recede now. Four million people, one 
seventh of your whole population, you have set free. Will 
you start back appalled at the enchantment your own wand 
has called up ? The sequences of your own teachings are 
upon you* As for me, I start not back appalled when uni- 
versal suffrage confronts me. When the bloody ghost of 
slavery rises, I say, " Shake thy gory locks at me 1 I did 
it" I accept the situation. I fight not against the logic of 
events, or the deovees of Providence. I expected it, Sir, and 
I meet it halfway. I am for universal suf&age. I bid it 
" all hail I " '' all hail I " 



XVIIL— THE VALUE OF OUR INSTITUTIONS 

TO FUTURE TIMES. 



DANIEL WEBSTER. 



The following is from a speech by Daniel Webster, delivered on the . 
two-hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock. He has been speaking of the next succeeding centennial anni- 
versary of the same event, when he breaks forth into the following 
magnificent apostrophe. It requires the fullest volume of voice : 
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Advance, then, ye future generations ! We would hail 
you, as you rise, in your long succession, to fill the places 
which we now fill, and to taste the blessings of existence, 
where we are passing, and soon shall have passed, our human 
duration. We bid you welcome to the healthful skies and 
the verdant fields of New England. We greet your accession 
to the great inheritance which we have enjoyed. We wel- 
come you to the blessings of good government and religious 
liberty. We welcome you to the treasures of science and 
the delights of learning. We welcome you to the transcen- 
dent sweets of domestic life, to the happiness of kindred and 
parents and children. We welcome you to the immeasur- 
able blessings of rational existence, the immortal hope of 
Christianity, and the light of everlasting truth. 
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SELECTIONS FOR READING. 



I.— TREES. 



ALFRED B. STREET. 



1. Whether pluming the mountain, edging the lake, eye- 
lashing the stream, roofing the waterfall, sprinkling the mead- 
ow, burying the homestead, or darkening leagues of hill, plain, 
and valley, trees have always " haunted me like a passion." Let 
me siunmon a few of them, prime favorites, and familiar to 
the American, forest. 

2. The aspen — ^what soft, silver-gray tints on its leaves, 
how smooth its mottled bark, its whole shape how delicate 
and sensitive ! You may be sitting on the homestead lawn 
some summer noon, the trees all motionless, and the hot air 
trembling over the surface of the unstirred grass. Suddenly 
you will hear a fluttering like the imloosing of a rapid brook, 
and looking whence comes the sound, you will see the aspen 
shaking as if falling to pieces, or as if the leaves were little 
wings, each striving to fly ofll All this time the broad leaf 
of the maple close by, does not lift even its pointed edges. 
This soft murmur really sends a coolness through the sultry 
atmosphere; but while your ear is drinking the music and 
your eye is filled with the tumultuous dancing, instantly both 
cease, as if the tree were stricken with a palsy, and the quiet 
leaves flash back the sunshine like so many fairy mirrors. 

3. Next the elm. How noble the lift and droop of its 
branches ! With such graceful downward curves on either 
side, it has the shape of the Greek vase. Such lavish fohage, 
also, running down the trunk to the very roots, as if a rich 
vine were wreathed around it ! And what frameworks those 
branches shape, breaking the landscape beyond into half- 
oval scenes which look, through the cAtar -oscuro,as if beheld 
through' slightly shaded glass. And how finely the elm leans 
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over the brook — its native place — ^turning the water into 
ebony, and forming a shelter for the cattle from the heat It 
is scattered, too, over the meadow, making shady nooks for 
the mowers at their noontide meal, shadowing also the form- 
er's gate, and mantling his homestead in an affluence of green. 

4. Then the maple. What a splendid cupola of leaves it 
builds up into the sky — an almost complete canopy from the 
summer shower. It reddens brilliantly when the blue-bu*d 
tells us spring has come, and, a few days later, its dropped 
fringes gleam in the fresh grass like flakes of fire. And in 
autumn, too, its crimson is so rich, one might term it the 
blush of the wood. 

5. And the beech. How cheerful its snow-spotted trunk 
looks in the deep woods — ^how fresh the green 9f its regularly 
scalloped leaves 1 At springtide the tips of its spra3rs feather 
out in the glossiest and most delicate cream-satin, amid 
which the young leaf glows like a speck of emerald. And in 
the fall what rich clusters of fruit burthen the boughs ! The 
pattering of the brown, three-cornered beech-nut upon the 
dead leaves is constant in the hazy, purple days of our In- 
dian summer, and makes a sweet music, almost as continuous 
as the dripping of a rill, in the mournful forest 

6. The birch is a great favorite of mine. It reminds me 
of the whistles of my boyhood. Its fragrant bark — ^what de- 
light it was to wrench it* from the silvery wood for the shrill 
music I delighted in, particularly by the hearth-stone of my 
homel 

1. " Conscience ! " my aunt Katy used to ejaculate, hold- 
ing her ears, " is that whistling coming again ? John (John 
is my name— John Smith), do, do stop ! " 

And when came a shriller blast, 

" John, you little torment ! if you don't stop, 1*11 box 
your ears I " 

What splendid tassels the birch hangs out at the bidding 
of April ! — ^tassels that Indian sachems were proud to wear 
at the most honored feasts of their nation. 

8. And into such rich gold is it transmuted by October, 
that a light almost of its own is shed within the sylvan re- 
cesses. The speckled bark of the black birch is glossy and 
bright, but give me the beauty of the white birch's coat. 
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How like a shaft of ivory it gleams in the daylight woods I 
How the flame of moonlight kindles it into columned pearl I 

9. Did you ever, while wandering in the forest about the 
first of June, have your eyes dazzled at a distance with what 
you supposed to be a tree laden with snow ? It was the dog- 

. wood. Glittering in its white blossoms, each one spread over 
a broad leaf of the brightest verdure, pointed gauze upon 
emerald, there stands the pretty tree like a bride. The shad- 
bush and cherry have dropped their white honors a month 
before, but the dogwood keeps company with the basswood 
and locust in brightening the last days of spring with its 
floral beauty. Up in the soft blue it lifts its wreathed crown, 
for it gathers its richest glow of blossom at its head, and 
makes the forest bright as with silver chandeliers. 

10. While admiring the dogwood, an odor of exquisite 
sweetness may salute you ; and, if at all conversant in tree- 
knowledge, you will know the censer dispensing this fra- 
grance. But you will have to travel some distance, and you 
will do it as the hound tracks the deer, by scent; for the 
perftime fills the forest long before the tree catches the eye. 
At length you see it — the basswood — clustered with yellow 
blossoms, golden bells pouring out such strong, delicious 
fragrance, you realize the idea of Shelley : 

" And the hyacinth, purple and white and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odor within the sense." 

And the deep hum, too, about it — ^an atmosphere of sound — 
the festival of the bees surrounding the chalices so rich with 
honey. 

11. I have mentioned the flowers of the locust and chest- 
nut in conjunction with the basswood. Delicate pearl does 
the former hang out amid the vivid green of its beautiful 
leaves, and sweet is that pearl as the lips of the maiden you 
love. 

12. And the chestnut — scattered thickly among its long, 
dark-green leaves, are strings of pale gold blossoms — haunts 
also of the reveling bee. Does the school-boy ever forget 
" the days that he went " truanting after the auburn fruit em- 
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bedded in velvet within, but without protected by porcupines 
of husks ? With what delight did tlie young good-for-nothings 
pelt down those yellow husks to be crushed open by inde- 
fatigable heels ! Ah ! the aurora of life — ^how bright, how 
merry it is ! 

13. Forever linked in the minds of these truants with 
the chestnut is the walnut How the green, smooth globes 
that insphere the fruit make the eyes of the young vagabonds 
dance, and how eagerly they mount to shake down those 
globes, each fracturing at the fall, and letting out the round 
ivories that in turn imprison the dark gold meats ! 



ANALYSIS OF A PART OF SELECTION I. 

Is this prose or poetry ? ^Vhy ? Is it a humorous piece ? 
Is it imaginative ? (See the dictionary, for the meaning of 
these words.) What is the author aiming to do in it ? ^Vhat 
must the author have done in order to write it ? Could he have 
prepared himself by merely thinking ? "What must you do in 
order to read the piece well? Have you in your mind a 
picture of the objects described here ? [The pupil should 
be induced to form such a picture, making it complete, and 
supplying whatever is omitted in the description.] Are the 
objects here described beautiful? What good comes of 
studying beautiful things, or the descriptions of them ? Ought 
this to be read very loud ? very softly ? with a high or a low 
pitch ? slowly or rapidly ? Tell how it should be read in all 
respects. [See Principles and General Directions, p. 41]. 

First Paragraph, 

What is the first sentence about? What is said about 
them ? AVhat are spoken of as " pluming the mountain " ? 
Why is the word "pluming" used, and what does it mean? 
Tell the same about "edging," "eye-lashing," "roofing," 
" sprinkling," " burying," " darkening." IVhat is the mean- 
ing of " haunted " ? What is it to " summon " ? Could the 
author make the trees come before him, as a judge calls a 
witness ? Meaning of " favorites " ? " prime " ? 

Give the etjrmology and meaning of mountain, waterfall. 
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homestead, valley, passion, prime. [In giving etymologies, 
several steps are to be taken. First, separate the word into 
its parts ; next, give the radical meaning of each part ; next, 
the radical meaning of the whole ; next, the actual or received 
meaning of the word ; next, show how the radical meaning 
gave place to the received meaning. For an example, take 
the word successor. By consulting the dictionary, it will be 
seen that its parts are suc^ cess, or ; suCy sub^ means under or 
after; cess^ ceedy means go; and or means one who. The 
radical meaning of the whole word, then, is one who goes 
after. It is easy to show how the received meaning, one who 
follows another in office^ comes from this radical meaning. 
All these steps must be taken, or the exercise is of little 
value. The last step is usually the most difficult, and often 
requires much thought] 

Tell how this paragraph ought to be read. First, show 
what words are important, and therefore to be read with more 
force and a more prolonged utterance than ordinary words. 
Such words are said to be emphatic. Also show at what 
pauses the voice is to slide upwards, and where downwards, 
and where it is to vanish without inclining either way. This 
turning of the voice is called inflection. 

Second Paragraph, 

Give a description of the aspen. What kind of bark is a 
" mottled " bark ? "What is the shape of this tree } Why do the 
leaves of the aspen tremble more readily than other leaves ? 
How do the leaves of the aspen differ in form from those of 
the maple? What is meant by the ear's "drinking the 
music " ? What " tumultuous dancing " is meant ? Why is 
it called dancing t Why is it said to be tumultuous ? 

Give the etymology and meaning of tint, delicate, sensi- 
tive, motionless, atmosphere, tumultuous, instantly. 

Show how to read this paragraph. 

Third Paragraph, 

"What is meant by the " lift " of the branches ? What is 
the shape of the " Greek vase " 1 "What looks " as if a rich 
vine were wreathed around it " ? What gives it this appear- 
ance ? Explain the next sentence. What is " chiar-oscuro " ? 
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AVhy is the brook the " native place " of the elm ? What is 
meant by " turning the water into ebony " ? What is " scat- 
tered over the meadow " ? 

Give the etymology and meaning of noble, graceful, 
foliage, landscape, affluence. 

Study carefully the important words, — ^the words that 
ought to be made emphatic. Also observe the inflections, 
or the direction in which the voice should turn at the dif- 
ferent pauses. 

Fourth Paragraph. 

What is there about the maple that is like a " cupola " ? 
Of what kind of maple is this true ? What is meant by 
a " complete canopy fi^om the summer shower " ? What part 
of the maple tree " reddens " ? Is the word " brilliantly " 
an expressive one here? Why? What axe "fringes"? 
What is it to " gleam " ? How does the " blue-bird tell us 
spring has come " ? What is meant by its " crimson " being 
" so rich " ? 

Give the et3anology and meaning of splendid, cupola, 
complete, brilliantly, autumn, crimson. 

Think carefully of the best way of reading this paragraph. 

Fifth Paragraph, 

\Vhy is the trunk of the beech said to be " snow-spotted " ? 
Point out the difference in form between the leaves of the 
maple and beech. What is it to be " regularly scalloped " ? 
What are the "sprays"? \Vhat is it to "feather out"? 
What is " cream-satin " ? Why does the young leaf look 
like a speck of emerald " ? [The pupil needs to examine 
the beech-tree, and to see it as here described. The same 
should be done in respect to each of the other trees.] ^Vhat 
is the " Indian summer " ? 

Give the etymology and meaning of delicate, emerald, 
clusters, constant, continuous. 

[Let the teacher continue this analysis through the re- 
mainder of this selection, and through the succeeding one. 
Let questions be prepared by teacher and pupils : it will be 
an excellent exercise for both.] 



- > 
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II.— THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

« 

1. And now the oak, " the brave old oak," and so forth. 
Suppose yourself in a wood ! Do you see that little brown 
vegetable cup with a braided cover — there by the dead ma- 
ple leaf and tuft of crimson-headed moss ? Yon robin just 
planted his foot upon and covered it. And then do you see 
that towering tree whose head seems nearly to touch the 
white cloud above it ? Look ! upon its very apex there is a 
bird, seemingly the size of this wild pigeon on the beech-tree, 
but in reality an eagle. A great many years have intervened 
between the two objects, it is true, but you think twice ere 
realizing that yon seamed, stem, sturdy oak once nestled in 
this acorn. So of all trees, you say, from the seed. True 
again, but none strikes you so forcibly in this contrast as the 
oak. 

2. And what a tree it is ! First piercing the mold, a tiny 
needle that the ground-squirrel would destroy with a nibble, 
and then rearing grandly toward the sun a wreath of green 
to endure for ages. Does the wild wind dash upon it ? It 
shakes its proud head, but no more bends its whole shape 
than yon crag. Doth the arrowy sleet strike it ? Its leaves 
only make clicking music; and as for the early snow, it- 
bears it up easily as a deer would fragments of kalmia-blos- 
soms on his antlers. How finely its dark green stands out 
from the lighter hues of the beeches, birches, and maples ! 
And then how it keeps old Time at a distance I ^Vhy, dec- 
ades are nothing to it 

3. The child gathers the violet at its foot ; as a boy, he 
pockets its dropped acorns ; a man, he looks at its height, 
towering up, towering up, and makes it the emblem of his 
ambition. Years after, with white hairs and palsied limbs, 
he totters at noontide to lie within its shade, and slumber, 
" perchance to dream " of that last sleep which can not be 
distant, and which " knows no waking." But has the oak 
changed ? Mocker of the storm, stem darer of the lightning, 
there he stands, the same, and seemingly forever. Challenger 
of Time, defter of earth's changes, there he stands, the pride 
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of the forest, satirizing, in his mute language, alike the varia- 
tions of fortune and evanescence of man. 

4. And he does all things in a grand, slow way, unlike 
other trees. In spring-time, when the aspen has showed for 
a month its young leaves of silver gray, when the beech has 
thrust forth its beautiful feathers, when the maple has made 
a red rain of its glowing blossoms upon the forest floor, the 
oak still looks as he did when January was frowning upon 
his branches. "When the aspen has elaborated its small 
leaves into thick foliage, when the beech has spangled itself 
over with emerald, when the maple has hung upon its slender 
stems its broad pearl-lined verdure, no tint of green upon 
the oak ! He stands yet in dark disdain, as if mourning the 
perished winter. 

5. But at last, when the woodland is smiling in its fully- 
developed glory, when the tardy blossoms of the locust and 
tulip-tree are drenching the air with delicious sweetness, then 
stirs the oak. Little brown things are scattered over his 
great boughs, which in due time become long, deep-veined 
leaves ; and lo ! the regal oak has donned his splendid robe. 
The summer passes, and the autumn comes. What stands 
at the corner of yon wood, swathed in a mantle of the true 
imperial? Crimsons and yellows and golden-browns are 
flashing all around him, as though there were a carnival 
among the trees ; but no hue is brighter than that of the brave 
old oak in his robe of royal purple. And he is in no more 
haste to let that robe of his go than in putting it on. 

6. AVhen the shrieking blasts have torn its mantle from 
every other tree, the oak still clings to his, as if he said to 
those shrieking blasts, " I defy your fury ! " When the snow- 
bird comes twittering among the woods to tell them the snow 
will shortly be showering loose pearl all through their gaunt 
domains, the oak yet holds to his mantle, blanched and tat- 
tered though it be. High amid the snow-drifts, firm amid 
the blasts, the pale crackling leaves still cling, with nothing 
in the wide, bleak forests to keep them company, save here 
and there a shivering lingerer upon the beech-tree. Often it 
is only when their successors come " to push them from their 
stools," that the old leaves quit the gallant oak and lie down 
to perish. So, a health to the oak ! 
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Y. We will merely touch, in passing, upon the horse- 
chestnut, with its great glistening spring-buds bursting into 
cones of pearly, red-spotted blossoms that almost cover its 
noble dome of foliage ; upon the hemlock, with its masses of 
evergreen needles, and the cedar, with its misty blue ber- 
ries ; upon those tree-like shrubs — ^the hopple, with its gigan- 
tic leaves serving as sylvan goblets at picnics ; the sumac, 
with its clusters of splendid crimson ; the sassafras, diffusing 
from its thick leaf a most delicious breath ; the laurel, arch- 
ing above the brooks a roof radiant with' immense bouquets 
of rose-touched snow, and even garlanding the apex of the 
water-beech with its superb chalices; while its younger sister, 
the ivy, crouches at the foot of the tamarack and spruce, rich 
in red-streaked urns of blossoms ; and the witch-hazel, smil- 
ing at winter, with its curled, sharp-cut flowers of golden 
velvet. 

8. We come now to the pine,^-of all, my greatest favor- 
ite. Ho ! ho ! the burly pine ! Hurrah ! Hurrah for the 
pine ! The oak may be king of the lowlands, but the pine is 
the king of the hills — aye, and mountains too. 

9. Ho ! ho ! the burly pine ! how he strikes his clubbed 
foot deep into the cleft of the rock, or grasps its span with 
conscious power ! There he lifts his haughty front like the 
warrior monarch that he is. No flinching about the pine, let 
the time be ever so stormy. His throne is the crag, and his 
crown is a good way up in the heavens ; and as for the clouds, 
he tears them asunder sometimes, and uses them for robes. 
Then hurrah again for the pine ! say I. 

10. Reader, did you ever hear him shout ? Did you ever 
hear thimder? — ^for there is a pine mountain on the upper 
Delaware that out-roars, in a winter-storm, all the thunder 
you ever heard ! Stem, deep, awfully deep, that roar makes 
the heart quiver. It is an airquake of tremendous power. 
And his single voice is by no means silvery when he is " in a 
breeze." When the stem warrior-king has aroused his ener- 
gies to meet the onslaught of the storm, the battle-cry he 
sends down the wind is heard above all the voices of the 
greenwood. His robe streams out like a banner, and so 
wild does he look, you would think he was about to dash 
himself from his throne of rock upon the valley beneath. But 
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no ; his great foot grasps more closely the crag ; and when, 
after a while, the tempest leaves him, how quietly he settles 
to his repose ! 

11. He adorns his crown with a rich wreath caught from 
the sunset, and an hour after, he wears the orbed moon as a 
splendid jewel upon his haughty brow. The scented breeze 
of the soft evening breathes upon him, and the grim warrior- 
king wakes his murmuring lute, and oh ! such sounds — so 
sweet, so soothing I Years that have passed live again in 
the music ; tones long since hushed echo once more in the 
heart ; faces that have turned to dust — ^but how loved in the 
old time ! — ^glimmer among the dusky boughs ; eyes that 
years ago closed on earth to open in heaven smile kindly 
upon us. We lie down in the dark shadow upon the mossy 
roots and are happy — ^happy in a sad, sweet, tender tranquil- 
lity that purifies the soul, and while it makes us content with 
earth, fills us with love for heaven. 



III.— WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 

GEO. P. MORRIS. 

1. Woodman, spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough : 
In youth it sheltered me. 

And 111 protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand. 

Thy ax shall harm it not : 

2. That old familiar tree. 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea ; 

And wouldst thou hack it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh, spare that aged oak. 

Now towering to the skies. 
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3. When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand : 
Forgive this foolish tear, — 

But let that old oak stand I 

• 

4. My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree ! the storm still brave I 

And, woodman, leave the spot ; 
"While IVe a hand to save, 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

Questions. — Enumerate the reasons given against cutting 
down the tree. What feeling is expressed in the first stanza ? 
In what way do you think the old tree's "glory and' renown" 
were "spread o'er land and sea"? What emotions are ex- 
pressed in the third stanza? \Vhat is meant by "gushing 
joy"? Explain the first two lines of the fourth stanza. 
Are the thoughts in this selection highly poetical? Are 
there any faults in the meter ? Are the words in it mostly 
long or short ? What tones are necessary in reading it ? 
"What pitch of voice ? What degree of force ? of speed ? 



IV.— A VISIT FROM OLD NEPTUNE. 

J. S. SLEEPER. 

1. As we drew near the equinoctial line, I occasionally 
heard some talk among the officers on the subject of a visit 
from Old Neptune ; and as there were three of the crew who 
had never crossed the line, it was thought probable that the 
venerable sea-god would visit the brig, and shake hands with 
the strangers, welcoming them. t6 his dominions. 

4* 
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2. A few days afterwards, when the latitude was deter- 
mined by a meridian altitude of the sun, Captain Page ordered 
Collins to go aloft and take a good look around the horizon, 
as it was not unlikely something was in sight. Collins 
grinned, and went aloft. He soon hailed the deck from the 
fore-topsail yard, and said he saw a boat broad off on the 
weather bow, with her sails spread "wing and wing," and 
steering directly for the brig. 

3. " That's Old Neptune himself ! " shouted Captain Page, 
clapping his hands. " He will soon be alongside, Mr. Ab- 
bot," continued he, speaking to the chief mate, " let the men 
get their dinners at once. We must be prepared to receive 
the old gentleman ! " 

4. After dinner, Mr. Fairfield ordered those of the crew, 
including myself, who had never crossed the line, into the 
forecastle, to remove one of the water casks. We had no 
sooner descended the ladder than the fore-scuttle was closed 
and fastened, and we were caught like rats in a trap. Prepa- 
rations of a noisy character were now made on deck for the 
reception of Old Neptune. 

5. An hour— a long and tedious one it appeared to those 
confined below — elapsed before the old gentleman got within 
hail. At length we heard a great trampling on the fore- 
castle ; and, anon, a gruff voice, which seemed to come from 
the end of the flying jib-boom, yelled out, " Brig, ahoy ! " 

" Hallo ! " replied the captain. 
" Have you any strangers on board ? " 
" Ay, ay ! " 

" Heave me a rope 1 I'll come alongside and shave them 
directly ! " 

6. A cordial greeting was soon interchanged between 
Captain Page and Old Neptune on deck, to which we pris- 
oners listened with much interest. The slide of the scuttle 
was removed, and orders given for one of the " strangers " 
to come on deck and be shaved. Anxious to develop the 
mystery and be qualified to bear a part in the frolic, I 
pressed forward ; but as soon as my hand appeared above 
the rim of the scuttle I was seized, blindfolded, and led to 
the main deck, where I was urged, by a press of politeness 
I could not withstand, to be seated on a plank. 
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7. The process of shaving commenced, which, owing to 
the peculiar roughness of the razor and the repulsive qual- 
ities of the lather, was more painful and disagreeable than 
pleasant, but to which I submitted without a murmur. When 
the scarifying process was finished, I was told to hold up my 
head, raise my voice to its highest pitch, and say " Yarns ! " 
I obeyed the mandate, as in duty bound ; and to give fiill 
and distinct utterance to the word, opened my niouth as if 
about to swallow a whale, when some remorseless knave, 
amid shouts of laughter from the surrounding group, popped 
into my open mouth the huge tar-brush, well charged with 
the unsavory ingredients for shaving. 

8. I now thought my trials were over. Not so. I was 
interrogated through a speaking trumpet on several miscel- 
laneous subjects ; but, suspecting some trick, my answers 
were brief and given through closed teeth. At length. Cap- 
tain Page exclaimed, " Old Neptune, this will never do. 
Give him a speaking trumpet also, and let him answer 
according to rule, and in ship-shape fashion, so that we can 
all hear and understand him." 

9. I put the trumpet to my mouth, and to the next question 
attempted to reply in stunning tones, " None of your busi- 
ness!" — ^for I was getting impatient, and felt somewhat 
angry. The sentence was but half uttered when a whole 
bucket of salt water was hurled into the broad end of the 
speaking trumpet, which conducted it into my mouth and 
down my throat, nearly producing strangulation ; at the same 
time, the seat was pulled from beneath me, and I was 
plunged over head and ears in the briny element. 

10. As soon as I recovered my breath, the bandage, was 
removed from my eyes, and I found myself floating in the 
long-boat, which had been nearly filled with water for the 
occasion, and surrounded by as jovial a set of fellows as 
ever played off a practical joke. Old Neptune proved to be 
Jim Sinclair, of Marblehead, but so disguised that his own 
mother could not have known him. His ill-favored and 
weather-beaten visage was covered with streaks of paint, like 
the face of a wild Indian on the war-path. He had a thick 
beard made of oakum ; and a wig of rope-yams, the curls 
hanging gracefully on his shoulders, was surmounted with a 
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paper cap, fashioned and pointed so as to bear a greater 
resemblance to the papal tiara than to the diadem of the 
ocean monarch. In one hand he held a huge speaking trum- 
pet, and in the other he brandished, instead of a trident, the 
ship's grains mthjlve prongs. 

11. The other strangers to Old Neptune were subse- 
quently compelled to go through the same ceremonies, in 
which I assisted with a hearty good will ; and those who 
did not patiently submit to the indignities, received the 
roughest treatment. The shades of evening fell before the 
frolic was over, and the wonted order and discipline restored. 

1. Questions. — ^What "line" is meant in the first para- 
graph ? What is a " brig " ? What " sea-god " is meant ? Who 
were the " strangers" ? 2. What is "a meridian altitude of 
the sun"? What is latitude, and of what was the latitude 
determined? Why did "Collins grin"? What is it to "hail 
the deck"? What is "the fore-topsail yard" ? the "weather 
bow"? [See dictionary.] 4. ^Vhat is the "forecastle"? 
" forescuttle " ? 5. What is the " flying jib-boom " ? Was there 
a boat approaching the ship? What would the speech "heave 
me a rope," &c., indicate? 7. AVhat "scarifying process" is 
referred to? 10. What is "the papal tiara"? What is a 
" trident," and to whom is it considered as belonging ? What 
is meant by " the ship's grains " ? Why is the word Jive itali- 
cized ? How should this piece be read ? 



v.— SNOW-BOUND. 

J. G. WHITTIER. 

1. The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full ; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood. 
Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the somber green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 
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For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where'er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

2. Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baiHed rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The firost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 

3. The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons' straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow. 
The apples sputtered in a row. 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts firom brown October's wood. 

4. What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north-wind raved } 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow, 
O Time and Change ! — ^with hair as gray 
As was my sire's that winter day. 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 

Of life and love, to still live on I 

Ah, brother ! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now, — 

The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitfiil firelight paled and shone. 
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6. Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still ; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o'er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees. 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed com ; 
We turn the pages that they read. 
Their written words we linger o'er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made. 
No step is on the conscious floor ! 

6. Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away. 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith. 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own 1 



ANALYSIS OF SELECTION V. 

Is this selection prose, or poetry ? How do they differ 
from each other ? [There are two kinds of difference, one of 
thought, and one of form. Thoughts that are beautiful, and 
those that appeal to the imagination, are poetical : thoughts 
that are concerned about simple matters-of-fact are prosaic. 
Much that is prose in form is highly poetical in thought, 
because it is beautiful or imaginative. To show the differ- 
ence in form, let the teacher read, correctly and naturally, a 
few lines of blank verse, and a few lines of prose, and let the 
pupil, not the teacher, observe and point out the difference. 
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One will be measured off to the ear; the other will hot] 
What is blank verse ? rhyme ? Which is illustrated in this 
selection? Is this piece didactic, descriptive, humorous, 
joyous, grave, or pathetic ? How many of these character- 
istics belong to it ? Show the differences between the dif- 
ferent parts of the piece in this respect. With what kind of 
tones ought the different parts to be read ? 

First Stanza, 

What is meant by the hilFs being " transfigured " ? ^Vhat 
is the " silver flood " alluded to ? ^Vhy so called ? Whose 
" blown snows " ? What kind of white is " dead white " ? 
How many exceptions to the dead white are mentioned, and 
what are they ? Are the hemlocks really turned to " pitchy 
black " ? Explain this. What " unwarming light " is meant ? 
What was " most fitting " ? Why was it fitting to the circum- 
stances mentioned 1 

Give the etymology and meaning of transfigured, ravine, 
somber, unwarming, coldness, visible. 

Study carefully the emphases and inflections. Try the 
reading in various ways, and determine which best conveys 
the thought and feeling of the piece. Apply the rules laid 
down in the Principles and General Directions, in the first 
part of this book. 

Second Stanza, 

What is meant by the " clean-winged hearth " ? Why is 
the "north-wind" mentioned, — ^why not the south-wind.? 
Why is it said to roar in " baffled rage " ? AVhat is it to 
" beat the frost-line back " ? AVhat is " tropic heat " ? Explain 
the last line of the stanza. 

Give the etymology and meaning of content, tropic, 
passed, chimney. 

Third Stanza, 

What " seemed to fall " ? \Vhat is a " couchant tiger " ? 
A tiger's what is meant } What was " for the winter fireside 
meet " ? AVhy did " the apples sputter in a row " ? Why is 
October said to be brown ? 
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Give the etymology and meaning of silhouette, couchant, 
tiger, October. 

Show why the scene, as described in the second and 
third stanzas, is a pleasant one. 

Fourth Stanza, 

Explain the fourth line. Why is the reference made to 
" Time and Change " ? AVhat " seems strange " ? Why does 
it seem so ? Ought old age to have less to love, than earlier 
life ? Explain the last line. 

Etymology and meaning of matter, sire, circle, faces, 
paled. 

Fifth Stanza. 

Whose voices are referred to here ? What is the effect 
of the enumeration from the fifth line to the end of the 
stanza ? Explain the last three lines. Why is the floor said 
to be " conscious " ? 

Give the etymology and meaning of voices, orchard, 
pages, sign, conscious. 

Sixth Stanza. 

Explain the first three lines. Who, or what is said to be 
" just " ? For what purpose is the second line introduced ? 
Meaning of " since " ? Explain the fourth and fifth lines. 
What do the " stars " represent ? the " cypress trees " ? What 
"marbles" are meant? Explain the sixth,* seventh, and 
eighth lines. What is meant by " flesh " ? " sense " ? What 
is the truth alluded to ? In what sense is " Life " lord of 
" Death " ? In what sense can " Love never lose its own " ? 

Give the etymology and meaning of just, mournful, 
marbles. 

Are the words in this selection mostly long or short ? 
Are they chiefly common or uncommon words? Find by 
actual count what proportion of them are derived firpm Greek, 
Latin, or French words ? Is it a merit or defect in a poem 
to have many foreign words ? Point out as many as you can 
of the excellences of this selection. 
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VI.— THE VINDICTIVE MATE. 

J. S. SLEEPER. 

1. It often happens that a crew, composed wholly or in 
part of old sailors, will, at the commencement of a voyage, 
make an experiment on the temper and character of the 
officers. When this is the case, the first night after leaving 
port will decide the question whether the officers or the men 
will have command of the ship. If the officers are not firm 
and peremptory ; if they are deficient in nerve, and fail to 
rebuke, in a prompt and decided manner, aught bordering 
on insolence or insubordination in the outset, farewell to 
discipline, to good order and harmony, for the remainder of 
the passage. 

2. Captain Bacon was a man of slight figure, gentlemanly 
exterior, and pleasant countenance. Although his appear- 
ance commanded respect, it was not calculated to inspire 
awe ; and few would have supposed that beneath his quiet 
physiognomy and benevolent cast of features, were concealed 
a fimd of energy and determination of character which could 
carry him safely through difficulty and danger. 

3. Mr. Badielder, the second mate, was a young man of 
intelligence, familiar with his duties, and blessed with kind 
and generous feelings. Unlike Smith, he was neither a black- 
guard nor a bully. After some little consultation among the 
old sailors who composed the starboard watch, it was thought 
advisable to begin with him, and ascertain if there was any 
grit in his composition. 

4. It was about six bells — eleven o'clock at night — ^when, 
the wind hauling to the north-west, Mr. Bachelder called out, 
"Forward there! lay aft and take a pull of the weather- 
braces." 

6. One of the men, a smart, active fellow, who went by 
the name of Jack Robinson, who had been an unsuccessful 
candidate for the office of boatswain, replied in a loud and 
distinct tone, " Ay, ay." 

6. This was agreed on as the test. I knew the crisis 
had come, and awaited with painful anxiety the result 
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Mr. Bachelder rushed forward into the midst of the group 
near the end of the windlass. 

" Who said * Ay, ay ' ? " he inquired in an angry tone. 

" I did," replied Robinson. - 

'• Vou did ! Don't you know how to reply to an officer in 
a proper manner ? " 

" How sAou/d I reply? " said Robinson, doggedly. 

7. " Say * Ay, ay, ^/r,' when you reply to me," cried Bach- 
elder, in a tone of thunder — at the same time seizing him by 
the collar and giving him a shake — " and," continued he, 
" don't undertake to cut any of your shines here, my lad 1 If 
you do, you will be glad to die the death of a miserable dog. 
Lay aft, men, and round in the weather braces 1 " 

8. " Ay, ay, sir J Ay, ay, sir ! " was the respectful response 
from every side. 

The yards were trimmed to the breeze, and when the 
watch gathered again on the forecastle, it was unanimously 
voted that // would not do ! 

9. Notwithstanding the decided result of the experiment 
with the second mate, one of the men belonging to the lar- 
board watch, named Allen, determined to try conclusions 
with the captain and chief mate, and ascertain how far they 
would allow the strict rules of discipline on shipboard to be 
infringed. Allen was a powerful fellow, of huge proportions, 
and tolerably good features, which, however, were overshad- 
owed by a truculent expression. Although of a daring dis- 
position, and unused to subordination, having served for 
several years in ships engaged in the African slave-trade, 
the nursery of pirates and desperadoes, he showed but little 
wisdom in trying the patience of Smith. 

] 0. On the second night after leaving port, the ship being 
under double-reefed topsails, the watch was summoned aft to 
execute some duty. The captain was on deck, and casually 
remarked to the mate, " It blows hard, Mr. Smith ; we may 
have a rejgular gale before morning 1 " 

11. Allen was at that moment passing along to windward 
of the captain and mate. He stopped, and before Smith 
could reply, said in a tone of insolent familiarity, " Yes, it 
blows hard, and will blow harder yet! Well, who cares? 
Let it blow and be hanged ! " 
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12. Captain Bacon seemed utterly astonished at the im- 
pudence of the man ; but Smith, who was equally prompt 
and energetic on all occasions, and who divined the object 
that Allen had in view, in lieu of a civil rejoinder dealt him 
a blow on the left, temple, which sent him with violence 
against the bulwarks. Allen recovered himself, however, 
and sprang on the mate like a tiger, clasped him in his 
sinewy embrace, and called upon his watchmates for assist- 
ance. 

13. As Smith and Allen were both powerful men, it is 
uncertain what would have been the result had Smith fought 
the battle single-handed. The men looked on, waiting the 
result, but without daring to interfere. Not so the captain. 
AVhen he saw Allen attack the mate he seized a belapng 
pin, that was loose in the fife-rail, and watching his oppor- 
tunity, gave the refractory sailor two or three smart raps over 
the head and face, which embarrassed him amazingly, caused 
him to release his grasp on the mate, and felled him to the 
deck ! 

14. The mate then took a stout rope's end and threshed 
him until he roared for mercy. The fellow was terribly pun- 
ished, and staggered forward, followed by a volley of threats 
and anathemas. 

15. But the matter did not end here. At twelve o'clock 
Allen went below, and was loud in his complaints of the bar- 
barous manner in which he had been treated. He swore 
revenge, and said he would lay a plan to get the mate into 
the forecastle and then square all accounts. Robinson and 
another of the starboard watch, having no idea that Smith 
could be enticed below, approved of the suggestion, and inti- 
mated that they would lend him a hand if necessary. They 
did not know Smith ! 

16. AVhen the watch was called at four o'clock, Allen did 
not make his appearance. In about half an hour the voice 
of Smith was heard at the forecastle ordering him on deck. 

17. "Ay, ay, sir," said Allen, " I am coming directly." 

" You had better do so," said the mate, " if you know 
when you are well off." 
" Ay, ay, sir ! " 

18. Allen was sitting on a chest, dressed, but did not 
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move. I was lying in my berth attentive to these proceed- 
ings, as, I believe, were all my watchmates. In about a 
quarter of an hour Smith took another look down the scut- 
tle, and bellowed out, " Allen, are you coming on deck or 
not ? " 

19. "Ay, ay, sir, directly!" 

" If I have to go down after you, my good fellow, it will 
be worse for you, that's all." 

20. Allen remained sitting on the chest Day began to 
break. Smith was again heard at the entrance of the fore- 
castle. His patience, of which he had not a large stock, was 
exhausted. 

21. " Come on deck, this instant, you lazy, lounging, big- 
shouldered renegade ! Will you let other people do your 
work ? Show yojiu: broken head and your lovely battered 
features on deck at once — ^in the twinkling of a handspike. 
I want to see how you look, after your frolic I" 

22. " Ay, ay, sir I I'm coming right up." 

" You lie, you rascal. You don't mean to come. But 
I'll soon settle the question whether you are to have your 
way in this ship or I am to have mine ! " 

23. Saying this. Smith descended the steps which led 
into the habitation of the sailors. In doing this, under the 
peculiar circumstances, he gave a striking proof of his fear- 
less character. He had reason to anticipate a desperate 
resistance from Allen, while some of the sailors might also be 
ready to take part with their shipmate, if they saw him over- 
matched ; and in that dark and close apartment, where no 
features could be clearly distinguished, he would be likely to 
receive exceedingly rough treatment 

24. Smith, however, was a man who seldom calculated 
consequences in cases of this kind. He may have been 
armed, but he made no display of other weapons than his 
brawny fist He seized Allen by the collar with a vigorous 
grasp. "You scoundrel," said he, "what do you niean by 
this conduct ? Go on deck,, and attend to your duty ! On 
deck, I say ! Up with you at once I " 

25. Allen at first held back, hoping that some of his ship- 
mates would come to his aid, as they partly promised ; but 
not a man stirred, greatly to his disappointment and disgust 
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They, doubtless, felt it might be unsafe to engage in the quar- 
rels of others j and Allen, after receiving a few gentle re- 
minders from the mate, in the shape of clips on the side of 
his head, and punches among the short ribs, preceded the 
mate on deck. He was conquered. 

26. The weather was cold and cheerless ; the wind was 
blowing heavy ; the rain was falling fast ; and Allen, who 
had few clothes, was thinly clad ; but he was sent aloft in an 
exposed situation, and kept there through the greater part of 
the day. His battered head, his cut face, his swollen features, 
and his gory locks, told the tale of his punishment. Smith 
had no magnanimity in his composition. He cherished a 
grudge against that man to the end of the passage, and lost 
no opportunity to indulge his hatred and vindictiveness. 

27. "Never mind," said Allen, one day, when sent on 
some useless mission in the vicinity of the knight-heads, 
while the ship was plunging violently, and sending cataracts 
of salt-water over the bowsprit at every dive ; " never mind, 
it will be only for a single passage." 

28. " I know that," said Smith, with an oath ; " and I 
will take good care to * work you up' well during the passage." 
And he was as good as his word. 

Questions. — 3. What is meant by " starboard watch " ? 
,4. What is meant by "six bells "} by "the wind hauling to 
the north-west"? by "weather-braces"? 6.- What is the 
"boatswain" of a ship? the "mate"? the "captain"? 
8. What is meant by the expression ^ the yards were trim- 
med"? by the word "watch"? 9. What is meant by the 
expression "overshadowed by a truculent expression"? 
What sort of business was the " African slave-trade " ? 
10. Meaning of " double-reefed topsails"? 13. lVhatis"a 
belaying pin"? "fife-rail"? 16. What about Smith did not 
the men "know"? Was he afraid to go into, the forecastle? 
How ought this piece to be read ? 
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VII.— MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 

GEO. P. MORRIS. 

1. This book is all that's left me now! 

Tears will unbidden start, — 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 

I press it to my heart. 
For many generations past, 

Here is our family tree : 
My mother's hand diis Bible clasped ; 

She, dying, gave it me. 

2. Ah ! well do I remember those 

AVhose names those records bear, 
Who round the hearthstone used to close 

After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 

In tones my heart would thrill ! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 

Here are they living still ! 

3. My father read this holy book 

To brothers, sisters, dear ; 
How calm was my poor mother's look. 

Who leaned God's word to hear. 
Her angel-face — I see it yet 1 

What thronging memories come ! 
Again that little group is met 

Within the halls of home ! 

4. Thou truest friend man ever knew. 

Thy constancy I've tried ; 
"Where all were false I found thee true, 

My counselor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasure give 

That could this volume buy : 
In teaching me the way to live. 

It taught me how to die. 
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Questions. — ^What is the character of this piece ? What 
emotion does it chiefly express ? Does it require to be read 
in loud tones ? Does it require rapid speaking ? Should the 
words be spoken sharply or gently ? 



VIII.— THE TURF SHALL BE MY FRAGRANT 

SHRINE. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

1. The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
My temple, Lord ! that arch of thine ; 
My censer's breath the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 

2. My choir shall be the moonlit waves 
When murmuring homeward to their caves, 
Or when the stillness of the sea, 

E'en more than music, breathes of Thee. 

3. I'll seek, by day, some glade unknown, 
All light and silence, like thy Throne ! 
And the pale stars shall be, at night. 
The only eyes that watch my rite. 

4. Thy heaven, on which 'tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book. 
Where I shall read, in words of flame. 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 

5. I'll read thy anger in the rack 

That clouds awhile the day-beam's track ; 

Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness, breaking through ! 

6. There's nothing bright, above, below. 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature of thy Deity. 
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7. There's nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy Love, 
And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again ! 

This selection, like the preceding, requires smooth, gentle 
tones, with median stress. It has, however, less of tender- 
ness, and requires more fullness and roundness of voice. The 
preceding selection is the more pathetic, this is the more dig- 
nified and noble. The pitch should be lower in this than in 
the preceding. 



IX.— FLOWERS. 

HORACE SMITH. 

1. Day-Stars that ope your eyes with mom, to twinkle 

From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation. 
And dew-drops on her lowly altars sprinkle 

As a libation ! 

2. Ye matin worshipers, who, bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye. 
Throw from your chalices a pure and holy 

Incense on high ! 

3. Ye bright mosaics, that with storied beauty 

The floor of nature's temple tesselate. 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 

Your forms create I 

4. In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist, 

With which thou paintest nature's wide-spread hall, 
AVhat a delightful lesson thou impartest 

Of love to all 1 

5. Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure, 

Blooming in field and wood by day and night ; 
From every source your presence bids me treasure 

Harmless delight. 
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6. " Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory. 

Arrayed," the lilies cry, " in robes like ours; 
How vain your grandeur ! ah, how transitory 

Are human powers ! " 

7. 'Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air. 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
j». A call to prayer ; 

8. Not to the dome where crumbling arch and column 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand. 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn. 

Which God hath planned ; 

9. To the cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

"Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder. 

Its dome the sky. 

10. There, as in solitude and shade I wander 

Through the green aisles, or, stretched along the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 

The ways of God, 

11. Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book. 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 

From loneliest nook. 

12. Ephemeral sages ! What instructors hoary 

For such a world of thought could furnish scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 

Yet fount of hope. 

13. Posthumous glories, angel-like collection, 

Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 

And second birth. 
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14. Floral apostles, that in dewy splendor 

Weep without woe and blush without a crime, 
O, let me deeply learn and ne'er surrender 

Your love sublime. 

16. Were I, O God ! in churchless lands remaining. 
Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining 

Priests, sermons, shrines. ^ 

Questions. — 1. "What is "a libation"? What are said 
to be " sprinkled," and by what? 2. What are " matin wor- 
shipers"? \Vhat are the "chalices" here mentioned? 3. 
Why are the flowers called "bright mosaics"? 7. What 
is the meaning of " ever " in the third line ? 8. What are 
alluded to in the first two lines ? In the last two ? 9. What 
is meant by the expression " boundless as our wonder " ? 
What is said to be boundless ? Point out the passages that 
seem to you most beautiful. 



X.— REPULSIVE HOMES. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

1. Homes there are, we are sure, that are no homes ; the 
home of the very poor man, and another which we shall 
speak to presently. Crowded places of cheap entertainment, 
and the benches of ale-houses, if they could speak, might 
bear mournful testimony to the first. To them the very poor 
man resorts for an image of the home which he can not find 
at home. For a starved grate, and a scanty firing, that is 
not enough to keep alive the natural heat in the fingers of so 
many shivering children with their mother, he finds in the 
depths of winter always a blazing hearth, and a hob to warm 
his pittance of beer by. Instead of the clamors of a wife, 
made gaunt by famishing, he meets with a cheerful attend- 
ance beyond the merits of the trifle which he can afford to 
spend. 
' 2. He has companions which his home denies him ; for 
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the very poor man has no visitors. He can look into the 
goings on of the world, and speak a little to politics. At 
home there are no politics stirring, but the domestic. All 
interests, real or imaginary, all topics that should expand the 
mind of man, and connect him to a sympathy with general 
existence, are crushed in the absorbing consideration of food 
to be obtained for the family. Beyond the price of bread, 
news is senseless and impertinent. 

3. At home there is no larder. Here there is at least a 
show of plenty ; and while he cooks his lean scrap of butch- 
er's meat before the common bars, or munches his humbler 
cold viands, his relishing bread and cheese with an onion, in 
a comer, where no one reflects upon his poverty, he has a 
sight of the substantial joint providing for the landlord and 
his family. He takes an interest in the dressing of it, and 
while he assists in removing tlie trivet from the fire, he feels 
that there is such a thing as beef and cabbage, which he was 
beginning to forget at home. All this while he deserts his 
wife and children. But what wife, and what children ? Pros- 
perous men, who object to this desertion, image to them- 
selves some clean, contented family like that which they 
goto. 

4. But look at the countenance of the poor wives who 
follow and persecute their good man to the door of the pub- 
lic house, which he is about to enter, when something like 
shame would restrain him, if stronger misery did not induce 
him to pass the threshold. That face, ground by want, in 
which every cheerful, every conversable lineament has been 
long effaced by misery, — is that a face to stay at home with ? 
is it more a woman, or a wild-cat ? Alas ! it is the face of the 
wife of his youth, that once smiled upon him. It can smile 
oo longer. "What comforts can it share ? what burdens can 
it lighten ? 

6. Oh, 'tis a fine thing to talk of the humble meal shared 
together ! But what if there be no bread in the cupboard ? 
The innocent prattle of his children takes out the sting of a 
man's poverty. But the children of the very poor do not 
prattle. It is none of the least frightful features in that con- 
dition, that there is no childishness in its dwellings. Poor 
peojJle, said a sensible old nurse to us once, do not bring up 
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their children : they drag them up. The little careless dar- 
ling of the wealthier nursery, in their hovel is transformed 
betimes into a premature reflecting person. 

6. No one has time to dandle it, no one thinks it worth 
while to coax it, to soothe it, to toss it up and down, to humor 
it. There is none to kiss away its tears. If it cries, it can 
only be beaten. It has been prettily said, that " a babe is 
fed with milk and praise." But the aliment of this poor 
babe was thin, unnourishing ; the return to its little baby- 
tricks, and efforts to engage attention, bitter, ceaseless objur- 
gation. It never had a toy, or knew what a coral meant. It 
grew up without the lullaby of nurses ; it was a stranger to 
the patient fondle, the hushing caress, the attracting novelty, 
the costlier plaything, or the cheaper oflf-hand contrivance to 
divert the child ; the prattled nonsense (best sense to it), the 
wise impertinences, the wholesome lies, the apt story inter- 
posed, that puts a stop to present sufferings, and awakens 
the passions of young wonder. 

7. It was never sung to, — no one ever told to it a tale of 
the nursery. It was dragged up, to live or to die as it hap- 
pened. It had no young dreams. It broke at once into the 
iron realities of life. A child exists not for the very poor as 
any object of dalliance ; it is only another mouth to be fed, 
a pair of little hands to be betimes inured to labor. It is the 
rival, till it can be the cooperator for food with the parent. 
It is never his mirth, his diversion, his solace ; it never makes 
him young again, with recalling his young times. The chil- 
dren of the very poor have no young times. It makes the 
very heart bleed to overhear the casual street-talk, between 
a poor woman and her little girl, a woman of tlie better sort 
of poor, in a condition rather above the squalid beings which 
we have been contemplating. 

8. It is not of toys, of nursery books, of summer holidays 
(fitting that age) ; of the promised sight, or play ; of praised 
sufficiency at school. It is of mangling and clear-starching, 
of the price of coals, or of potatoes. The questions of the 
child, that should be the very outpourings of curiosity in idle- 
ness, are marked with forecast and melancholy providence. 
It has come to be a woman — ^before it was a child. It has 
learned to go to market, it chaffers, it haggles, it envies, it 
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murmurs ; it is knowing, acute, sharpened ; it never prattles. 
Had we not reason tg say, that the home of the very poor is 
no home ? 

Questions. — 1. Is the picture presented in this paragraph 
an agreeable one ? Is it often seen in this country where the 
heads of families are industrious^ What is meant by "attend- 
ance beyond the merits of the trifle which he can afford to 
spend " ? 3. ^Vhat is meant by the expression, " at home 
there is no larder"? What is a "trivet"? 5. Why do not 
the children of the very poor " prattle " ? 8. What is meant 
by "praised sufficiency at school"? by "mangling and 
clear-starching " ? [This piece is simple and conversational 
in style, but there is an element of deep sadness running 
through the whole of it. Let the voice be carefully trained 
to the proper expression of this emotion.] 



XI.— THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1. There is yet another home which we are constrained 
to deny to be one. It has a larder, which the home of the 
poor man wants ; its fireside conveniences, of which the poor 
dream not. But with all this, it is no home. It is — the house 
of a man that is infested with many visitors. May we be 
branded for the veriest churl, if we deny our heart to the 
many noble-hearted friends that at times exchange their 
dwelling for our poor roof! It is not of guests that we com- 
plain, but of endless, purposeless visitants ; droppers-in, as 
they are called. We sometimes wonder from what sky they 
fall. It is the very error of the position of our lodging ; its 
horoscopy was ill-calculated, being just situate in a medium-^, 
a plaguy suburban mid-space — ^fitted to catch idlers from town 
or country. 

2. We are older than we were, and age is easily put out 
of its way. We have fewer sands in our glass to reckon upon, 
and we can not brook to see them drop in endlessly succeed- 
ing impertinences. At our time of life, to be alone some- 
times is as needful as sleep. It is the refreshing sleep of the 
day. The growing infirmities of age manifest themselves in 
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nothing more strongly than in an inveterate dislike of interrup- 
tion. The thing which we are doing, we wish to be permit- 
ted to do. We have neither much knowledge nor devices ; 
but there are fewer in the place to which we hasten. We 
are not willingly put out of our way, even at a game of nine- 
pins. 

3. AVhile youth was, w%had vast reversions in time fu- 
ture j we are reduced to a present pittance, and obliged to 
economize in that article. We bleed away our moments 
now as hardly as our ducats. We can not bear to have our 
thin wardrobe eaten and fretted into by moths. We are 
willing to barter our good time with a friend, who gives us in 
exchange his own. Herein is the distinction between the 
genuine guest and the visitant. This latter takes your good 
time, and gives you his bad in exchange. The guest is do- 
mestic to you as your good cat, or household bird ; the visit- 
ant is your fly, that flaps in at your window, and out again, 
leaving nothing but a sense of disturbance, and victuals 
spoiled. 

4. The inferior functions of life begin to move heavily. 
We can not concoct our food with interruption. Our chief 
meal, to be nutritive, must be solitary. With difficulty we 
can eat before a guest ; and never understood what the relish 
of public feasting meant. Meats have no savor, nor diges- 
tion fair play,. in a crowd. The unexpected coming in of a 
visitant stops the machine. There is a punctual generation 
who time their calls to the precise commencement of your 
dinner-hour — not to eat — ^but to see you eat. Our knife and 
fork drop instinctively, and we feel that we have swallowed 
our latest morsel. 

6. Others again show their genius, as we have said, in 
knocking the moment you have just sat down to a book. 
They have a peculiar compassionate sneer, with which they 
" hope that they do not interrupt your studies." Though they 
flutter off the next moment, to cany their impertinences to 
the nearest student that they can call their friend, the tone 
of the book is spoiled ; we shut the leaves, and with Dante's 
lovers, read no more that day. It were well if the effect of 
the intrusion were simply coextensive with its presence, but 
'^ the good hours afterwards. These scratches in 
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appearance leave an orifice that closes not hastily. " It is 
a prostitution of the bravery of friendship," says worthy 
Bishop Taylor, " to spend it upon impertinent people, who 
are, it may be, loads to their families, but can never ease my 
loads." - This is the secret of their gaddings, their visits, and 
morning calls. They too have homes, which are — ^no homes. 



XII.— THE RETURN OF THE DEAD. 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 

1. Low hung the moon, the wind was still, 
As lone I climbed the midnight hill. 
And passed the ruined garden o*er, 
And gained the barred and silent door, 
Sad welcomed by the lingering rose 
That, startled, shed its waning snows. 

2. The bolt flew back with sudden clang : 
I entered; wall and rafter rang ; 

Down dropped the moon, and, clear and high, 
September's wind went wailing by ; 
" Alas I " I sighed, " the love and glow 
That lit this mansion long ago ! " 

3. And groping up the threshold stair. 
And past the chambers cold and bare, 
I sought the room where glad of yore 
We sat the blazing fire before. 

And heard the tales a father told. 
Till glow was gone, and evening old. 

4. AVhere were those rosy children three ? 
The boy beneath the moaning sea ; 
Sweet Margaret, down where violets hide, 
Slept, tranquil, by that father's side ; 
And I, alone, a pilgrim still. 

Was left to climb the midnight hill. 
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6. My hand was on the latch, when lo ! 
'Twas lifted from within ! I know 
I was not wild, and could I dream ? 
Within I saw the wood-fire gleam. 
And smiling, waiting, beckoning there, 
My father, in his ancient chair ! 

6. Oh, the long rapture, perfect rest. 
As close he clasped me to his breast ! 
Put back the braids the wind had blown, 
Said I had like my mother grown, 

And bade me tell him, frank as she. 
All the lone years had brought to me. 

7. Then by his side, his hand in mine, 
I tasted joy serene, divine. 

And saw my griefs unfolding fair 
As flowers in June's enchanted air. 
So warm his words, so soft his sighs. 
Such tender lovelight in his eyes. 

8. " O Death I " I cried, " if these be thine, 
For me the asphodels entwine ; 

Fold me within thy perfect calm ; 
Leave on my lips thy kiss of balm ; 
And let me slumber, pillowed low. 
With Margaret where the violets blow." 

0. And still we talked. O'er cloudy bars 
Orion bore his pomp of stars ; 
Within, the wood-fire fainter glowed ; 
Weird on the wall the shadows showed ; 
Till, in the east, a pallor bom 
Told midnight melting, into morn. 

30. Then nearer to his side I drew. 

When lo ! the cock, remorsely, crew ! 

A glance, a sigh — ^we did not speak — 

Fond kisses on my brow and cheek, 

A sudden sense of rapture flown. 

And in the dawn I sat alone I 

***♦*♦* 
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11. 'Tis true his rest this many a year 

Has made the village church-yard dear ; 

*Tis true his stone is graven fair, 

" Here lies, remote from mortal care ; " 

I can not tell how both may be, 

But well I know he talked with me. 

12. And oft, when other fires are low, 
I sit within that midnight glow — 
My head upon his shoulder leant, 
His tender glances downward bent. 
And win the dream to sweet delay 
Till stars and shadows yield to day. 



XHL— THERE'S BUT ONE PAIR OF STOCKINGS 

TO MEND TO-NIGHT. 

ANONYMOUS. ' 

1. An old wife sat by her bright fireside. 

Swaying thoughtfully to and fro. 
In an ancient chair whose creaky frame 

Told a tale of long ago ; 
While down by her side, on the kitchen floor. 
Stood a basket of worsted balls— a score. 

2. The good man dozed o'er the latest news, 

Till the light of his pipe went out, 
And, unheeded, the kitten, with cunning paws, 

Rolled and tangled the balls about ; 
Yet still sat the wife in the ancient chair, 
Swaying to and fro in the fire-light glare. 

3. But anon a misty tear-drop came 

In her eye of faded blue, 
Then trickled down in a fiirrow deep. 

Like a single drop of dew ; 
So deep was the channel — so silent the stream — 
The good man saw naught but the dimmed eye-beam. 

6* 
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4. Yet he marveled much that the cheerful light 

Of her eye had weary grown, 
And marveled he more at the tangled balls ; 

So he said in a gentle tone, 
" I have shared thy joys since our marriage vow, 
Conceal not from me thy sorrows now." 

5. Then she spoke of the time when the basket there 

Was filled to the very brim. 
And how there remained of the goodly pile 

But a single pair — ^for him. 
" Then wonder not at the dimmed eye-light, 
There's but one pair of stockings to mend to-night 

6. " I can not but think of the busy feet. 

Whose wrappings were wont to lie 
In the basket, awaiting the needle's time, — 

Now wandered so far away ; 
How the sprightly steps, to a mother dear, 
Unheeded fell on the careless ear. 

7. " For each empty nook in the basket old, 

By the hearth there's a vacant seat ; 
And I miss the shadows from off the wall, 

And the patter of many feet ; 
'Tis for this that a tear gathered over my sight 
At the one pair of stockings to mend to-night 

8. " 'Twas said that far through the forest wild 

And over the mountains bold. 
Was a land whose rivers and darkening caves 

Were gemmed with the rarest gold ; 
Then my first-born turned from the oaken door. 
And I knew the shadows were only four. 

9. " Another went forth on the foaming waves 

And diminished the basket's store — 
But his feet grew cold — so weary and cold — 

They'll never be warm any more — 
And this nook, in its emptiness, seemeth to me 
To give forth no voice but the moan of the sea. 
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10. " Two others have gone toward the setting sun, 

And made them a home in its light. 
And fairy fingers have taken their share 

To mend by the fireside bright ; 
Some other baskets their garments fill — 
But mine ! Oh, mine is emptier still. 

11. " Another — ^the deareSt — ^the fairest — ^the best — 

Was ta'en by the angels away. 
And clad in a garment that waxeth not old, 

In a land of continual day. 
Oh ! wonder no more at the dimmed eye-light. 
While I mend the one pair of stockings to-night" 



XIV.— THE MISER. 

CHARLES DICKEl^fS. 

1. Marley was dead, to begin with. There is no doubt 
whatever about that. The register of his burial was signed 
by the clergyman, the clerk, the undertaker, and the chief 
mourner. Scrooge signed it And Scrooge's name was 
good upon 'Change, for anything he chose to put his hand 
to. Old Marley was as dead as a door-nail. 

2. Mind ! I don't mean to say that I know, of my own 
knowledge, what there is particularly dead about a door-nail. 
I might have been inclined, myself, to regard a coffin-nail as 
the deadest piece of ironmongery in the trade. But the 
wisdom of our ancestors is in the simile ; and my unhallowed 
hands shall not disturb it, or the country's done for. You 
will, therefore, permit me to repeat, emphatically, that Marley 
was as dead as a door-nail. 

3. Scrooge knew he was dead ? Of course he did. How 
could it be otherwise ? Scrooge and he were partners, for 
I don't know how many years. Scrooge was his sole execu- 
tor, his sole administrator, his sole assign, his sole residuary 
legatee, his sole friend, and sole mourner. And even 
Scrooge was not so dreadfiilly cut up by the sad event, but 
that he was an excellent man of business on the very day 
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of the funeral, and solemnized it with an undoubted bar- 
gain. 

4. Scrooge never painted out old Marley's name. There 
it stood, years afterwards, above the warehouse door: 
Scrooge and Marley. The firm was known as Scrooge and 
Marley. Sometimes people new to the business called 
Scrooge Scrooge, and sometimes Marley, but he answered to 
both names. It was all the same to him. 

5. Oh ! But he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, 
Scrooge ! a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutch- 
ing, covetous old sinner 1 Hard and sharp as flint from 
which no steel had ever struck out generous fire ; secret 
and self-contained and solitary as an oyster. The cold 
within him firoze his old features, nipped his pointed nose, 
shriveled his cheek, stiffened his gait ; made his eyes red, his 
thin lips blue ; and spoke out shrewdly in his grating voice. 
A frost rime was on his head, and on his eyebrows, and his 
wiry chin. He carried his own low temperature always about 
with him ; he iced his office in the dog-days ; and didn't 
thaw it one degree at Christmas. 

6. External heat and cold had little influence on Scrooge. 
No warmth could warm, no wintry weather chill him. No 
wind that blew was bitterer than he, no falling snow was 
more intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain less open to 
entreaty. Foul weather didn't know where to have him. 
The heaviest rain and snow and hail and sleet could boast 
of the advantage over him in bnly one respect. They often 
came down handsomely, and Scrooge never did. 

V. Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, with 
gladsome looks, " My dear Scrooge, how are you ? When 
will you come to see me ? " No beggars implored him to 
bestow a trifle, no children asked him what it was o'clock, 
no man or woman ever once in all his life inquired the way 
to such and such a place, of Scrooge. Even the blind-men's 
dogs appeared to know him ; and when they saw him coming 
on, would tug their owners into door-ways and up courts ; 
and then would wag their tails as though they said, " No eye 
at all is better than an evil eye, dark master I '' 

8. But what did Scrooge care ! It was the very thing 
he liked. To edge his way along the crowded paths of life. 
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warning all human sympathy to keep its distance, was what 
the knowing ones called " nuts " to Scrooge. 

9. Once upon a time — of alf the good days in the year, 
upon Christmas Eve— old Scrooge sat busy in his counting- 
house. It was cold, bleak, biting weather : foggy mthal : 
and he could hear the people in the court outside, go wheez- 
ing up and down, beating their hands upon their breasts, and 
stamping their feet upon the pavement stones to warm them. 
The city clocks had only just gone three, but it was quite 
dark already — it had not been light all day — and candles 
were flaring in the windows of the neighboring offices, like 
ruddy smears upon the palpable brown air. The fog came 
pouring in at every chink and key-hole, and was so dense 
without, that, although the court was of the narrowest, the 
houses opposite were mere phantoms. To see the dingy 
cloud come drooping down, obscuring everything, one might 
have thought that Nature lived hard by, and was brewing on 
a large scale. 

10. The door of Scrooge's counting-house was open, that 
he might keep his eye upon his clerk, who in a dismal little 
cell beyond, a sort of tank, was copying letters. Scrooge 
had a very small fire, but the clerk's fire was so very much 
smaller that it looked like one coal. But he could not re- 
plenish it, for Scrooge kept the coal-box in his own room ; 
and so surely as the clerk came in with the shovel, the 
master predicted that it would be necessary for them to part. 
Wherefore the clerk put on his white comforter, and tried to 
warm himself at the candle ; in which effort, not being a 
man of strong imagination, he failed. 

Questions. — 1. What is an "undertaker"? What is 
meant by the expression " Scrooge's name was good upon 
'Change," etc. 3. What is an " administrator " ? " assign " ? 
" residuary legatee " ? 6. What is meant by a " wiry chin " ? 
Explain the last two sentences in the sixth paragraph. What 
double meaning in the phrase " came down handsomely " ? 
9. What kind of day must it have been to be dark at three 
o'clock ? Is there any thing peculiar about the climate of 
London, where the scene of this story is laid ? 
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XV.— THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

1. Come, let us plant the apple-tree ! 

Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 

And press it o'er them tenderly, 
As roimd the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet : 

So plant we the apple-tree. 

2. What plant we in the apple-tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 

Boughs, where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest 

We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noon-tide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

AVhen we plant the apple-tree. 

3. What plant we in the apple-tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May-wind's restless wings. 
When from the orchard-row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee ; 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room ; 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 

4. What plant we in the apple-tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June 
And redden in the August noon, 
Aud drop as gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky ; 
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While chUdren, wild with noisy glee, 
Shall scent their fragrance as they pass, 
And search for them the tufted grass 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 

5. And when above this apple-tree 
The winter stars are quivering bright. 
And winds go howling through the night. 
Girls whose young eyes overflow with mirth. 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth. 

And guests in prouder homes shall see. 
Heaped with the orange and the grape. 
As fair as they in tint and shape, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 

6. The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar. 
Where men shall wonder at the view. 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 

And they who roam beyond the sea 
Shall look, and think of childhood's day. 
And long hours passed in summer play 

In the shade of the apple-tree. 

7. Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower. 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower ; 

The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer's song, the autumn's sigh. 

In the boughs of the apple-tree. 

8. And time shall waste this apple-tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Their shadows on the sward below. 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 
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AVhat shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this applertree ? 

9. " Who planted this old apple-tree ? " 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man will say, 
And, gazing on its mossy stem. 
The gray-haired man shall answer them : 

" A poet of the land was he. 
Bom in the rude but good old times ; 
rris said he made some quaint old rhymes 

On planting the apple-tree." 



XVI.— THE GRATEFUL LAWYER. 

J. G. HOLLAND. 

1. Mr. Lincoln's early athletic struggle with Jack Arm- 
strong, the representative man of the " Clary's Grove Boys," 
will be remembered. From the moment of this struggle, 
which Jack agreed to call " a drawn battle," in consequence 
of his own foul play, they became strong friends. Jack 
would fight for Mr. Lincoln at any time, and would never 
hear him spoken against. Indeed, there were times when 
young Lincoln made Jack's cabin his home, and here Mrs. 
Armstrong, a most womanly person, learned to respect the 
rising man. 

2. There was no service to which she did not make her 
guest abundantly welcome, and he never ceased to feel the 
tenderest gratitude for her kindness. At length, her hus- 
band died, and she became dependent upon her sons. The 
oldest of these, while in attendance upon a camp-meeting, 
found himself involved in a melee^ which resulted in the 
death of a young man ; and young Armstrong was charged 
by one of his associates with striking the fatal blow. He 
was arrested, examined, and imprisoned to await his trial. 
The public mind was in a blaze of excitement, and interested 
parties fed the flame. 
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3. Mr. Lincoln knew nothing of the merits of this case, — 
that is certain. He only knew that his old friend Mrs. Arm- 
strong was in sore trouble ; and he sat down at once, and 
volunteered by letter to defend her son. His first act was 
to procure the postponement and a change of the place of 
the trial. There was too much fever in the minds of the 
immediate public to permit of fair treatment. When the 
trial came on, the case looked very hopeless to all but Mr. 
Lincoln, who had assured himself that the young man was 
not guilty. 

4. The evidence on behalf of the state being all in, and 
looking like a solid and consistent mass of testimony against 
the prisoner, Mr. Lincoln undertook the task of analyzing 
and destroying it, which he did in a manner that surprised 
every one. The principal witness testified that "by the 
aid of the brightly-shining moon, he saw the prisoner inflict 
the death-blow with a slung shot." Mr. Lincoln proved by 
the almanac that there was no moon shining at the time. 
The mass of testimony against the prisoner melted away, 
until " not guilty " was the verdict of every man present in 
the crowded court-room. 

5. There is, of course, no record of the plea made on this 
occasion, but it is remembered as one in which Mr. Lincoln 
made an appeal to the sympathies of the jury which quite 
surpassed his usual efforts of the kind, and melted all to 
tears. The jury were out but half an hour, when they 
returned with their verdict of " not guilty." The widow 
fainted in the arms of her son, who divided his attention 
between his services to her, and his thanks to his deliverer. 
And thus the kind woman who cared for the poor young man, 
and showed herself a mother to him in his need, received, as 
her reward, from the hand of her grateful beneficiary, the life 
of a son, saved firom a cruel conspiracy. 

Note. — Some account of Mr. Lincoln's previous inter- 
course with this family may be found in Selection LVI., page 
204. 
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XVII.— WHEN I AM OLD. 

CAROLINE A. BRIGGS. 

1. When I am old — (and O ! how soon 
Will life's sweet morning yield to noon, 
And noon's broad, fervid, earnest light 
Be shaded in the solemn night ! 

Till like a story well-nigh told 
Will seem my life, when I am old). 
When I am old, this breezy earth 
Will lose for me its voice of mirth ; 
The streams will have an undertone 
Of sadness not by right their own ; 
And spring's sweet power in vain unfold 
In rosy charms — when I am old. 

2. AVhen I am old, I shall not care 

To deck with flowers my faded hair; 
'Twill be no vain desire of mine 
In rich and costly dress to shine ; 
Bright jewels and the brightest gold 
Will charm me naught — ^when I am old. 

3. When I am old, my friends will be 
Old and infirm and bowed, like me ; 
Or else (their bodies 'neath the sod. 
Their spirits dwelling safe with God), 
The old church-bell will long have tolled 
Above the rest — when I am old. 

4. When I am old, I'd rather bend 
Thus sadly o'er each buried fiiend 
Than see them lose the earnest truth 
That marks the fi-iendship of our youth ; 
'Twill be so sad to have them cold 

Or strange to me — ^when I am old ! 
When I am old — O, how it seems 
Like the wild lunacy of dreams. 
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To picture in prophetic rhyme 
That dim, far-distant, shadowy time, — 
So distant that it seems o*er bold 
Even to say^ " When I am old." 

6. When I am old ? — Perhaps ere then 

I shall be missed from haunts of men ; * 

Perhaps my dwelling will be found 

Beneath the green and quiet mound ; 

My name by stranger hands enrolled 

Among the dead — ere I am old. 

Ere I am old? — ^That time is now, 

For youth sits lightly on my brow ; 

My limbs are firm and strong and free ; 

Life hath a thousand charms for me, — 

Charms that will long their influence hold 

Within my heart — ere I am old. 

6. Ere I am old, O, let me give 
My life to learning how to live! 
Then shall I meet with willing heart 
An early summons to depart. 
Or find my lengthened days consoled 
By God's sweet peace — ^when I am old. 



XVIII.— TRUTH AND TRUTHFULNESS. 

J. G, HOLLAND. 

1. One of the rarest powers possessed by man is the 
power to state a fact. It seems a very simple thing to tell the 
truth, but, beyond all question, there is nothing half so easy 
as lying. To comprehend a fact in its exact length, breadth, 
relations, and significance, and to state it in language that 
shall represent it with exact fidelity, are the work of a mind 
singularly gifted, finely balanced, and thoroughly practiced in 
that special department of effort. 

2. The men are comparatively few who are in the habit 
of telling the truth. We all lie, every day of our lives— 
almost in every sentence we utter — ^not consciously and crim- 
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inally, perhaps, but really, in that our language fails to repre- 
sent truth, and state facts correctly. Our truths are half- 
truths, or distorted truths, or exaggerated truths, or sophis- 
ticated truths. Much of this is owing to carelessness, much 
to habit, and, more than has generally been supposed, to 
mental incapacity. 

• 3. I have known eminent men who had not the power to 
state a fact, in its whole volume and outline, because, first, 
they could not comprehend it perfectly, and, second, because 
their power of expression was limited. The lenses by which 
they apprehended their facts were not adjusted properly ; so 
they saw every thing with a blur. Definite outlines, cleanly- 
cut edges, exact apprehension of volume and weight, nice 
measurement of relations, were matters outside of their obser- 
vation and experience. They had broad minds, but bun- 
gling ; and their language was no better than their apprehen- 
sions — ^usually it was worse, because language is rarely as 
definite as apprehension. Men rarely do their work to suit 
them, because their tools are imperfect. 

4. There are men in all communities who are believed to 
be honest, yet whose word is never taken as authority upon 
any subject There is a flaw or a warp somewhere in their 
perceptions, which prevents them from receiving truthful im- 
pressions. Every thing comes to them distorted, as natural 
objects are distorted by reaching the eye through wrinkled 
window-glass. Some are able to apprehend a fact and state 
it correctly, if it have no direct relation to themselves ; but 
the moment their personality, or their personal interest, 
is involved, the fact assumes false proportions and false 
colors. 

6. I know a physician whose patients are always alarm- 
ingly sick when he is first called to them. As they usually 
get well, I am bound to believe that he is a good physician ; 
but I am not bound to believe that they are all as sick at 
beginning as he supposes them to be. The first violent 
symptoms operate upon his imagination and excite his fears ; 
and his opinion as to the degree of danger attaching to the dis- 
eases of his patients is not worth half so much as that of any 
sensible old nurse. In fact, nobody thinks of taking it all ; 
and those who know him, and who hear his sad representa- 
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tions of the condition of Kis patients, show equal distrust of 
his word and faith in his skill, by taking it for granted that 
they are in a fair way to get well. 

Questions. — ^AVhat instruction is imparted in this selec- 
tion ? Is it important to cultivate the habit of exact truth- 
fulness ? Is it easy to all persons ? 



XIX.— ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight of his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold ; 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

" What writest thou ? " The vision raised its head. 

And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 

" And is mine one ? " asked Abou. " Nay, not so," 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee, then, • 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest ; 

And, lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 



XX.— THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

1. The kettle began it I Don't tell me what Mrs. Peery- 
bingle said. I know better. Mrs. Peerybingle may leave 
it on record to the end of time that she couldn't say which 
of them began it; but I say the kettle did. I ought to 
know, I hope ! The kettle began it, full five minutes by the 
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little waxy-faced Dutch clock in the comer, before the Cricket 
uttered a chirp. 

2. As if the clock hadn't finished striking, and the con- 
vulsive littie Haymaker at the top of it, jerking away right 
and left with a scythe in front of a Moorish Palace, hadn't 
mowed down half an acre of imaginary grass before the 
Cricket joined in at all ! 

3. Why, I am not naturally positive. Every one knows 
that I wouldn't set my own opinion against the opinion of 
Mrs. Peerybingle, unless I were quite sure, on any account 
whatever. Nothing should induce me. But this is a ques- 
tion of fact And the fact is, that the kettle began it, at 
least five minutes before the Cricket gave any sign of being 
in existence. Contradict me, and I'll say ten. 

4. Let me narrate exactly how it happened. I should 
have proceeded to do so, in my very first word, but for this 
plain consideration — ^if I am to tell a story I must begin at 
tlie beginning ; and how is it possible to begin at the begin- 
ning, without beginning at the kettle ? 

6. It appears as if there were a sort of match, or trial of 
skill, you must understand, between the kettle and the 
Cricket. And this is what led to it, and how it came about 

6. Mrs. Peerybingle, going out into the raw twilight, and 
clicking over the wet stones in a pair of pattens that worked 
innumerable rough impressions of the first proposition in 
Euclid all about the yard — Mrs. Peerybingle filled the kettle 
at the water-butt. Presently returning, less the pattens (and 
a good deal less, for they were tall and Mrs. Peerybingle was 
but short), she set the kettle on the fire. In doing which 
she lost her temper, or mislaid it for an instant ; for, the 
water being uncomfortably cold, and in that slippy, slushy, 
sleety sort of state wherein it seems to penetrate through 
every kind of substance, patten-rings included — ^had laid hold 
of Mrs. Peerybingle's toes, and even splashed her legs. And 
when we rather plume ourselves (with reason too) upon our 
legs, and keep ourselves particularly neat in point of stock- 
ings, we find this, for the moment, hard to bear. 

7. Besides, the kettle was aggravating and obstinate. It 
wouldn't allow itself to be adjusted on the top bar; it 
wouldn't hear of accommodating itself kindly to the knobs 
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of coal ; it would lean forward with a drunken air, and 
dribble, a very idiot of a kettle, on the hearth. It was 
quarrelsome, and hissed and spluttered morosely at the fire. 
To sum up all, the lid, resisting Mrs. Peerybingle's fingers, 
first of all turned topsy-turvy, and then with an ingenious 
pertinacity deserving of a better cause, dived sideways in — 
down to tJie very bottom of the kettle. And the hull of the 
' Royal George has never made half the monstrous resistance 
to coming out of the water, which the lid of that kettle em- 
ployed against Mrs. Peerybingle, before she got it up again. 

8. It looked sullen and pig-headed enough, even then; 
carr3dng its handle with an air of defiance, and cocking its 
spout pertly and mockingly at Mrs. Peerybingle, as if it said, 
" I won't boil. Nothing shall induce me ! " 

9. But, Mrs. Peerybingle, with restored good humor, 
dusted her chubby little hands against each other, and sat 
down before the kettle, laughing. • Meantime, the jolly blaze 
uprose and fell, flashing and gleaming on the little Hay- 
maker at the top of the Dutch clock, until one might have 
thought he stood stock still before the Moorish Palace, and 
nothing was in motion but the flame. 

10. He was on the move, however \ and had his spasms, 
two to the second, all right and regular. But his sufferings, 
when the clock was going to strike, were frightful to behold \ 
and when a Cuckoo looked out of a trap-door in the Palace, 
and gave note six times, it shook him, each time, like a spec- 
tral voice — or like a something wiry, plucking at his legs. 

11. It was not until a violent commotion and a whirring 
noise among the weights and ropes below him had quite sub- 
sided, that this terrified Haymaker became himself again. 
Nor was he startled without reason ; for, these rattling, bony 
skeletons of clocks are very disconcerting in their operation, 
and I wonder very much how any set of men, but most of all 
how Dutchmen, can have had a liking to invent them. 
There is a popular belief that Dutchmen love broad cases 
and much clothing for their own lower selves; and they 
might know better than to leav« their clocks so very lank 
and unprotected, surely. 

12. Now it was, you observe, that the kettle began to 
spend the evening. Now it was, that the kettle, growing 
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mellow and musical, began to have irrepressible gurglings 
in its throat, and to indulge in short vocal snorts, which it 
checked in the bud, as if it hadn't quite made up its mind 
yet to be good company. Now it was, that after two or three 
such vain attempts to stifle its convivial sentiments, it threw 
off all moroseness, all reserve, and burst into a stream of 
song so cosy and hilarious, as never maudlin nightingale yet 
formed the least idea of. 

13. So plain too ! Bless you, you might have understood 
it like a book — ^better than some books you and I could 
?jame, perhaps. With its warm breath gushing forth in a 
light cloud which merrily and gracefully ascended a few feet, 
then hung about the chimney-corner as its own domestic 
heaven, it trolled its song with that strong energy of cheer- 
fulness, that its iron body hummed and stirred upon the fire ; 
and the lid itself, the recently rebellious lid — such is the in- 
fluence of a bright example — ^performed a sort of jig, and 
clattered like a deaf and dumb young cymbal that had never 
known the use of its twin brother. 

14. That this song of the kettle's was a song of invitation 
and welcome to somebody out of doors, — to somebody at 
that moment coming on toward the,. snug small home and 
the crisp fire, there is no doubt whatever. Mrs. Peerybingle 
knew it perfectly, as she sat musing before the hearth. It's 
a dark night, sung the kettle, and the rotten leaves are ly- 
ing by the way ; and above, all is mist and darkness, and 
below, all is mire and clay ; and there's only one relief in 
all the sad and murky air ; and I don't know that it is one, 
for it's nothing but a glare of deep and angry crimson, where 
the sun and wind together set a brand upon the clouds for 
being guilty of such weather ; and the widest open country 
is a long dull streak of black ; and there's hoar-frost on the 
finger-post, and thaw upon the track ; and the ice it isn't 
water, and the water isn't free ; and you couldn't say that 
anything is what it ought to be ; but he's coming, coming, 
coming ! — 

15. And here, if you like, the Cricket did chime in 
Avith a Chirrup, Chirrup, Chirrup of such niagnitude, by way 
of chorus, — ^with a voice so astoundingly disproportionate to 
its size as compared with the kettle, (size ! you couldn't see 
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it !) that if it had then and there burst itself like an over- 
charged gun, if it had fallen a victim on the spot, and chir- 
ruped its little body into fifty pieces, it would have seemed 
a natural and inevitable consequence, for which it had ex- 
pressly labored. 

16. The kettle had had the last of its solo performance. 
It persevered with undiminished ardor ; but the Cricket took 
first fiddle and kept it. Good Heaven, how it chirped I Its 
shrill, sharp, piercing voice resounded through the house, 
and seemed to twinkle in the outer darkness like a star. 
There was an indescribable little trill and tremble in it at 
its loudest, which suggested its being carried off its legs, and 
made to leap again, by its own intense enthusiasm. Yet 
tiiey went very well together, the Cricket and the kettle. 
The burden of the song was still the same ; and louder, 
louder, louder still, they sung it in their emulation. 

17. The fair little listener — ^for fair she was and young, 
though something of what is called the dumpling shape ; 
but I don't myself object to that — ^lighted a candle, glanced 
at the Haymaker on the top of the clock (who was getting 
in a pretty average crop of minutes), and looked out of the 
window, where she saw nothing, owing to the darkness, but 
her own face imaged in the glass. And my opinion is (and 
so would yours have been), that she might have looked a 
long way and seen nothing half so agreeable. When she 
came back and sat down in her former seat, the Cricket and 
the* kettle were still keeping it up, with a perfect fiiry of com- 
petition. The kettle's weak side clearly being, that he didn't 
know when he was beat. 

18. There was all the excitement of a race about it. 
Chirp, chirp, chirp ! Cricket a mile ahead. Hum, hum, 
hum — ^m — m I Kettle making play in the distance, like a 
great top. Chirp, chirp, chirp ! Cricket round the comer. 
Hum, hum, hum — ^m — ^m ! Kettle sticking to him in his own 
way ; no idea of giving in. • Chirp, chirp, chirp 1 Cricket 
fresher than ever. Hum, hum, hum — ^m — m I Kettle slow 
and steady. Chirp, chirp, chirp 1 Cricket going in to finish 
him. Hum, hum, hum — ^m — m ! Kettle not to be finished. 
Until at last, they got so jumbled together, in the hurry- 
skurry, helter-skelter of the match, that whether the kettle 
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chirped- and the Cricket hummed, or the Cricket chirped 
and the kettle hummed, or tliey both chirped and both 
himimed, it would have taken a clearer head than yours 
or mine to decide with any thing like certainty. 

19. But of this there is no doubt, that the kettle and 
the Cricket, at one and the same moment, and by some 
power of amalgamation best known to themselves, sent, each, 
his fire side song of comfort streaming into a ray of the can- 
dle that shone out through the window, and a long way down 
the lane. And this light, bursting on a certain person who, 
on the instant, approached towards it through the gloom, 
expressed the whole thing to him, literally in a twinkling, 
and cried. Welcome home, old fellow ! Welcome home, my 
boy! 



XXI.— FM GROWING OLD. 

JOHN G. SAXE. 

1. My days pass pleasantly away, 

My ni^ts are blest with sweetest sleep, 
I feel no symptoms of decay, 

I have no cause to mourn nor weep. 
My foes are impotent and shy. 

My friends are neither false nor cold ; 
And yet, of late, I often sigh, 

I'm growing old I 

2. My growing talk of olden times, 

My growing thirst for early news. 
My growing apathy to rhymes. 

My growing love of easy shoes, 
My growing hate of crowds and noise. 

My growing fear of taking cold. 
All whisper' in the plainest voice, 

I'm growing old ! 

3. I'm growing fonder of my staff, 

I'm growing dimmer in the eyes, 
I'm growing fainter in my laugh, 
I'm growing deeper in my sighs, 
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I'm growing careless of my dress, 
I'm growing frugal of my gold, 
I'm growing wise, I'm growing — ^yes — 

I'm growing old 1 

4. I see it in my changing taste, 

I see it in my changing hair, 
I see it in my growing waist, 

I see it in my growing heir ; 
A thousand signs proclaim the truth, 

As plain as truth was ever told. 
That even in my vaunted youth, 

I'm growing old I 

5. Ah me ! my very laurels breathe 

The tale in my reluctant ears, 
And every boon the Hours bequeath, 

But makes me debtor to the Years ! 
E'en Flattery's honeyed words declare 

The secret she would fain withhold, 
And tells me in " How young you are ! " 

I'm growing old ! 

6. Thanks for the years, whose rapid flight 

My somber muse too sadly sings ! 
Thanks for the gleams of golden light 

That tint the darkness of their wings ! 
The light that beams from out the sky, 

Those heavenly mansions to unfold^ 
Where all are blest, and none may sigh, 

" I'm growing old 1 " 
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XXIL— THE LONG AGO. 

B. F. TAYLOR. 

1. Oh ! a wonderful stream is the river Time, 

As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 

As it blends in the ocean of years ! 

2. How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 

And the summers like birds between. 
And the years in the sheaf, how they come and they go 
On the river's breast with its ebb and flow, 

As it glides in the shadow and sheen ! 

3. There's a Magical Isle up the river Time, 

Where the softest of airs are playing. 
There's a cloudless sky and tropical clime. 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime. 

And the Junes witli the roses are straying. 

4. And the name of this Isle is " the Long Ago," 

And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 
There are heaps of dust— oh ! we love tliem so^ 

And there are trinkets and tresses of hair. 

5. There are fi-agments of songs that nobody sings. 

There are parts of an infant's prayer, 
There's a lute unswept and a harp without strings. 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings. 

And the garments our dead used to wear. 

6. There are hands that are waved when the fairy sliore 

By the mirage is lifted in air, 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 

\Vhen the wind down the river was fair. 
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7. Oh ! remembered for aye be that blessed isle, 

All the day of life until night ; 
And when evening glows with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing in slumbers awhile, 

May the greenwood of soul be in sight. 

[Let the pupil carefully study the similes in this selec- 
tion, and show wherein the resemblance consists.] What is 
compared to a river, and why ? to an ocean ? to an island ? 
6. What is meant by "songs that nobody sings" ? Is this 
piece joyous or sad ? Does it require abrupt or lengthened 
tones ? What emotions are expressed in it ? 
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XXIII.— THINKING AND REVERIE NOT THE 

SAME. 

J. G. HOLLAND. 

1. It rained yesterday; and, though it is midsummer, it 
is unpleasantly cool to-day. The sky is clear, with almost a 
steel-blue tint, and the meadows are very deeply green. The 
shadows among the woods are black and massive, and the 
whole face of nature looks painfully clean, Kke that of a 
healthy little boy who has been bathed in a chilly room with 
very cold water. I notice that I am sensitive to a change 
like this, and that my mind goes very reluctantly to its task 
this morning. I look out from my window, and think how 
delightful it would be to take a seat in the sun, down under 
the fence across the street. 

2. It seems to me that if I could sit there awhile and get 
warm, I could think better and write better. Toasting in 
the sunlight is conducive rather to reverie than thought, or I 
should be inclined to try it. This reluctance to commence 
labor, and this looking out of the window and longing for 
an accession of strength or warmth or inspiration or some- 
thing or other not easily named, calls back to tne an experi- 
ence of childhood. 

3. It was summer, and I was attending sqhool. The 
seats were hard, and the lessons were dry, and the walls of 
the school-room were very cheerless. An indulgent, sweet- 
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faced girl was my teacher ; and I presume that she felt the 
irksomeness of the confinement quite as severely as I did. 
The weather was delightful, and the birds were singing 
every where ; and the thought came to me, that if I could 
only stay out of doors, and lie down in the shadow of a 
tree, I could get my lesson. 

4. I begged the privilege of trpng the experiment. The 
kind heart that presided over the school-room coidd not 
resist my petition ; so I was soon lying in the coveted 
shadow. I went to work very severely; but the next 
moment found my eyes wandering ; and heart, feeling, and 
fancy were going up and down the earth in the most 
vagrant fashion. It was hopeless dissipation to sit under 
the tree ; and discovering a huge rock on the hillside, I 
made my way to that, to try what virtue there might be in 
a shadow not produced by foliage. 

6. Seated under the brow of the boulder, I again ap- 
plied myself to the dim-looking text, but it had become 
utterly meaningless ; and a musical cricket under the rock 
would have put me to sleep if I had permitted myself to 
remain. I found that neither tree nor rock would lend me 
help ; but down in the meadow I saw the brook sparkling, 
and, spanning it, a little bridge where I had been accus- 
tomed to sit, hanging my feet over the water and angling 
for minnows. It seemed as if the bridge and the water 
might do something for me; and, in a few minutes, my feet 
were dangling from the accustomed seat. 

6. There, almost under my nose, close to the bottom 
of the clear, cool stream, lay a huge speckled trout, fenning 
the sand with his slow fins, and minding nothing about me 
at all. What could a boy do with Colburn's First Lessons, 
when a living trout, as large and nearly as long as his arm, 
lay almost witiiin the reach of his fingers? How long I 
sat there I do not know, but the tinkle of a distant bell 
startled me, and I startled the trout, and fish and vision 
faded before the terrible consciousness that I knew less of 
my lesson than I did when I left the school-house. 
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XXIV.— ADDRESS TO A MUMMY. 

HORACE SMITH. 

1. And thou hast walked about (how strange a story !) 

In Thebes's streets, three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous. 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous ! 

2. Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy ; 

Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune ; 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs above ground, mummy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon ; 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures. 
But v/ith thy bones and flesh and limbs and features. 

3. Tell us — for doubtless thou canst recollect — 

To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame } 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 

Of either pyramid that bears his name ? 
Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? 

4. Perhaps tliou wert a mason, and forbidden 

By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade ; 
Then say, what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon's statue, which at sunrise played ? 
Perhaps thou wert a priest — if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 

5. Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat. 

Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer's hat. 

Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass ; 
Or held, by Solomon*s own invitation, 
A torch at the great temple's dedication. 
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6. I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 

Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 
For thou wert dead and buried and embalmed. 

Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 

7. Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above ground, seen some stiange mutations : 
The Roman empire has begun and ended ; 

New worlds have risen ; we have lost old nations. 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
"Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

8. Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 

^Vhen the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
Marched armies o'er thy tomb with thundering tread, 

Overthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
^Vhen the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

9. If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast. 

And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled ! 
Have children climbed those knees and kissed that face? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

10. Statue of flesh ! immortal of the dead I 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed, 

And standest undecayed within our presence ! 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
"When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning I 

11. AVhy should this worthless tegument endure, 

If its undying guest be lost for ever ? 
O, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
~ imiQorta} spirit in the skies may bloom. 
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ANALYSIS OF SELECTION XXIV. 

What kind of composition is this ? Show the difference 
between prose and poetry. [For the answer to this question, 
study carefully the first paragraph of the analysis of Exercise 
v.] What kind of poetry is this ? Are any parts of it in 
any degree sublime ? AVhat stanzas are most so ? Are the 
thoughts in this piece highly poetical? With what tones 
should it be read ? AVhat rate of speed does it require ? 
What pitch ? 

First Stanza, 

Why should the first line begin with " and " ? What is 
the "strange story" referred to? Wliere was Thebes? 
What is said of it in the Note ? To whom are these words 
addressed ? Why is Thebes spoken of? What is said, in 
the Note, of the " Memnonium " ? How does " time over- 
throw temples," &c. ? \Vhat structures are here meant? 
What is the effect of the word "very" in the last line? 
What other word might have been used to convey the same 
thought? Would one expect the "ruins" or the original 
structures to be the more " tremendous " ? 

Give the etymology and meaning of story, streets, glory, 
temples, palaces, stupendous, ruins, tremendous. 

Where is the first positive statement ? Inflection of the 
voice upon the word story? ago? glory? tremendous? Is 
tremendous the greatest thing suggested here ? What inflec- 
tion must the word have, therefore ? 

Second Stanza, 

\Vhat is it to " act dummy " ? Who has been acting 
dummy? How long? AVhat reasons are given why the 
"mummy" should "speak"? What is a mummy? Are 
these good reasons for his speaking? ^Vhat is usually done 
with people when they cease speaking, or die? Is this 
stanza serious or humorous ? What is meant by " glimpses 
of the moon " ? Why are " ghosts " mentioned ? What is 
meant by their being " thin " ? 

6* 
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Give the etymology and meaning of mummy, revisiting, 
disembodied, creatures, features. 

Where is the first falling inflection in this stanza ? What 
inflection upon dummy ? [Let great care be taken to deter- 
mine the most natural way of saying what is contained in 
this stanza, as well as every other. In this way let the em- 
phasis and inflection be determined.] 

Third Stanza, 

Why is it supposed that the mummy can " recollect " the 
events here named ? What was " the Sphinx " ? How 
many " pyramids " are mentioned in the third and fourth 
lines 1 \Vhat is " a misnomer " ? Give the meaning of the 
fifth line. Meaning of the clause " sung by Homer " ? 

Give the etymology of doubtless, recollect, assign, fame, 
architect, pyramid, really, misnomer. 

Where should the first falling inflection be used?. Is 
the question in the second line positive or negative in its 
essential character? [See Introduction, Inflections, VI.] 
Is the question in the third and fourth lines of the same 
character? What inflection does the word fame require, 
therefore ? The word name ? the word misnomer ? Homer ? 
What words require emphasis here, and why ? What tones 
are required in this stanza ? • What pitch ? force ? speed ? 

Fourth Stanza, 

Why should tlie ide'a of being " a mason " be here sug- 
gested ? What sort of things were the inquiries of the fourth 
stanza about ? AVhat is a mason, as the word is here used ? 
What custom is referred to in the first and second lines ? 
What is said in the Note about Memnon ? What is the 
force of the word " then," as used in the third line ? ^Vhat 
course did the Egyptian priests pursue in reference to dis- 
closing their secrets ? What " struggles are vain " ? 

Give the et)niiology and meaning of mason, mysteries, 
melody, statue, secret, priest, struggles. 

What inflection is required on the word mason ? trade ? 
played ? What kind of question ends with the last word. ? 
Determine carefully the remaining inflections, and also the 
emphasis. 
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Fifth Stanza, 

What is meant by "pinioned flat " ? by "hob-a-nobbed " ? 
What fact about Homer is suggested in the third line ? To 
what country did the mummy belong ? Did Homer belong 
to the same country ? Did Dido ? Give an account of Dido. 
AVhat "temple" is meant in the last line? Were there 
Egyptians at the dedication of it? 

Give the meaning and etymology of pinioned, perchance, 
doffed, invitation, dedication. 

What inflection upon hand ? flat ? Pharaoh > glass at the 
end of the line ? [Let the emphases be determined as be- 
fore. The words or groups of words that express the im- 
portant or new thoughts in a sentence are to be made em- 
phatic, that i§, to be read with more force than other words.] 

Questions on the remaining Stanzas. 

IVhy is it not necessary to ask what is suggested in the 
sixth stanza ? Explain clearly the two last lines of the sixth 
stanza. Why should the author say "above ground" in the 
second line of the seventh stanza ? AVhat is meant by " new 
worlds have risen " ? "What " old nations " have been " lost " ? 
How did Cambyses treat the Egyptian deities? What 
event is referred to in the last line of the eighth stanza? 
What is the meaning of each of the four designations ap- 
plied to the mummy in the first three lines of the tenth 
stanza ? \Vhat " tegument " is meant in the first line of 
the eleventh stanza ? Does the author seem to think that 
there are things of greater importance than the art of em- 
balming ? What are they ? State them in your own words. 

Give the etymology and meaning of armed, soldier, 
buried, embalmed, antiquity, appears, primeval, extended, 
mutations, empire, nations, humbled, fragment, conquerors, 
marched, tomb, pyramids, gigantic, asunder, secrets, con^ 
fessed, nature, private, unfold, station, age, race, statue, im- 
mortal, imperishable, evanescence, posthumous, undecayed, 
presence, judgment, tegument, endure, virtue, corruption, 
consume, immortal, spirit. 

[This selection, if properly used, will afford much mental 
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as well as vocal culture. The most impressive portions of 
it require full round tones, and the proper reading of it will 
oive fullness and smoothness to the voice.] 



XXV.— THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

J. G. W^ITTIER. 

1. Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place ; 
Its warm glow lit a laughing ^e 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. • 

He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 
Played cross-pins on my uncle's hat^ 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth's college halls. 

2. Born the wild northern hills among, 
From whence his yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant. 

Not competence and yet not want. 
He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way ; 
Could doff at ease his scholar's gown 
To peddle wares from town to town ; 

8. Or through the long vacation's reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
The moonlit skater's keen delight, 
The sleigh-drive through the frosty nigh^ 
The rustic party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man's buff, 
And. whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 
His winter task a pastime made. 
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4. Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, 
Or played the athlete in the barn, 
Or held the good dame's winding yam, 
Or mirth-provoking versions told 
Of classic legends rare and old. 
Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 
And little 3eemed -at best the odds 
'Twixt Yankee peddlers and old gods ; 
Where Pindus-bom Araxes took 
The guise of any grist-mill brook. 
And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a whortleberry hill. 

QUESTIONS ON SELECTION XXV. 

"What is meant by the mitten-blinded cat " ? by " cross- 
pins"? by "classic Dartmouth"? Where is Dartmouth? 
What is meant by the expression " could doff at ease his 
scholar's gown " ? Meaning of" boarding round " ? of " played 
the athlete " ? of Yankee ? What was " Pindus-bom Araxes " ? 
"Olympus"? Explain the last four lines of the piece. 
What is the character attributed to this schoolmaster ? Is 
it favorable or otherwise ? 



XXVI.— THE POWER OF GOD. 

1. Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, 
and said, 

2. AVho is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge ? 

3. Gird up thy loins now like a man : for I will demand 
of thee, and answer thou me. 

4. Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

5. "Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? 
or who hath stretched the line upon it? 

6. "Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? or 
who laid the corner stone thereof, 
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V. When the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy ? 

8. Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake 
forth, as if it had issued out of the womb ? 

9. When I made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick • 
darkness a swaddling band for it, 

10. And brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars 
and doors, 

11. And said. Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further : 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed ? 

12. Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days ; 
and caused the dayspring to know his place ; 

13. That it might take hold of the ends of the earth, that 
the wicked might be shaken out of it ? 

14. It is turned as clay to the seal ; and they stand as a 
garment. 

15. And from the wicked their light is withbolden, and 
the high arm shall be broken. 

16. Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea ? or 
hast thou walked in the search of the depth ? 

17. Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? or 
hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death ? 

18. Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth? de* 
clare if thou knowest it all. 

19. Where is the way where light dwelleth? and as for 
darkness, where is the place thereof, 

20. That thou shouldst take it to the bound thereof, and 
that thou shouldst know the paths to the house thereof? 

2 1 . Knowest thou it, because thou wast then born ? or 
because the number of thy days is great ? 

22. Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow ? or 
hast thou seen the treasures of the hail, 

23. AVhich I have reserved against the time of trouble, 
against the day of battle and war ? 

24. By what way is the light parted, which scattereth the 
east wind upon the earth ? 

25. Who hath divided a watercourse for the overflowing 
of waters, or a way for the lightning of thunder ; 

26. To cause it to rain on the earth, where no man is ; 
\e wilderness, wherein there is no man ; 
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27. To satisfy the desolate and waste ground ; and to 
cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth ? 

28. Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten the 
drops of dew ? 

29. Out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary 
frost of heaven, who hath gendered it ? 

30. The waters are hid as with a stone, and the face of 
the deep is frozen. 

31. Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion ? 

32. Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? or 
canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ? 

33. Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? canst thou 
set the dominion thereof in the earth ? 

34. Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abun- 
dance of waters may cover thee ? 

35. Canst thoU send lightnings, that they may go, and 
say unto thee. Here we are ? 

36. ^Vho hath put wisdom in the inward parts ? or who 
hath given understanding to the heart ? 

37. AVho can number the clouds in wisdom ? or who can 
stay the bottles of heaven, 

38. When the dust groweth into hardness, and the clods 
cleave fast together ? 

39. Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion? or fill the ap- 
petite of the young lions, 

40. When they couch in their dens, and abide in the 
covert to lie in wait ? 

41. Who provideth for the raven his food? when his 
young ones cry unto God, they wander for lack of meat. 



42. Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast thou cloth- 
ed his neck with thunder ? 

43. Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

44. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; 
he goeth on to meet the armed men. 

45. He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither 
turneth he back from the sword. 
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46*. The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear 
and the shield. 

47. He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 
neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

48. He saith among the trumpets, Ha ! ha ! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and 
the shouting. 



XXVII.— EMIR HASSAN. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

1. Emir Hassan, of the prophet's race. 

Asked, with folded hands, the Almighty's grace. 
Then, within the banquet-hall he sat, 
At his meal, upon the embroidered mat 

2. There a slave before him placed the food. 
Spilling from the charger, as he stood. 
Awkwardly upon the Emir's breast 
Drops that foully stained the silken vest. 

3. To the floor, in great remorse and dread. 
Fell the slave, and thus, beseeching said : 
"Master, they who hasten to restrain 
Rising wrath, in paradise shall reign." 

4. Gentle was the answer Hassan gave : 

" I'm not angry." " Yet," pursued the slave, 
" Yet doth higher recompense belong 
To the injured who forgives a wrong." 

5. " I forgive," said Hassan. " Yet we read," 
So the prostrate slave went on to plead, 

" That a higher seat in glory still 

Waits the man who renders good for ill." 

6. " Slave, receive thy freedom, and behold 
In thy hand I lay a purse of gold. 

Let me never fail to heed, in aught, 

What the prophet of our God hath taught." 
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XXVIII.— ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MANNER OF 

LIVING AND DRESS. 

DANIEL DEFOE. 

1. I had goat's flesh to feed on when I pleased ; milk, 
too, — a thing which, indeed, in the beginning, I did not so 
much as think of, and which, when it came into my thoughts, 
was really an agreeable surprise ; for now I set up my dairy, 
and had sometimes a gallon or two of milk in a day. And 
as nature, who gives supplies of food to every creature, dic- 
tates even naturally how to make use of it, so I, that had 
never milked a cow, much less a goat, or seen butter or 
cheese made only when I was a boy, after a great many 
essays and miscarriages, made me both butter and cheese at 
last; and also salt (though I found it partly made to my hand 
by the heat of the sun, upon some of the rocks of the sea), 
and never wanted it afterwards. How mercifully can our 
Creator treat his creatures, even in those conditions in which 
they seem to be overwhelmed in destruction! How can 
he sweeten the bitterest providences, and give us cause to 
praise him for dungeons and prisons I What a table was here 
spread for me in a wilderness, where I saw nothing, at first, 
but to perish for hunger ! 

2. It would have made a stoic smile, to see me and my 

little family sit down to dinner : there was my majesty, the 

prince and lord of the whole island ; I had tiie lives of all 

my subjects at my absolute command ; I could hang, draw, 

give liberty, and take it away ; and no rebels among all my 

subjects. Then to see how like a king I dined too, all alone, 

attended by my servants I Poll, as if he had been my favorite, 

was the only person permitted to talk to me. . My dog, who 

was now grown very old and crazy, sat always at my right 

hand ; and two cats, one on one side of the table, and one 

on the other, expecting now and then a bit from my hand, as 

a mark of special favor. With this attendance, and in this 

plentiful manner, I lived ; neither could I be said to want 

any thing but society ; and of that, some time after this, I 

was like to have too much. 

3. I was* something impatient to have the use of my 
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boat, though very loath to run any more hazards ; and, 
therefore, sometimes I sat contriving ways to get her about 
the island, and at other times I sat myself down contented 
enough without her. But I had a strange uneasiness in my 
mind to go down to the point of the island, where, in my last 
ramble, I went up, the hill to see how the shore lay, and 
how the current set, that I might see what I had to do : this 
inclination increased upon me every day, and at length I 
resolved to travel thither by land, following the edge of the 
shore. I did so ; but had any. one in England been to meet 
such a man as I was, it must either have frightened him, or 
raised a great deal of laughter ; and as I frequently stood 
still to look at myself, I could not but smile at the notion of 
my traveling through Yorkshire, with such an equipage, and 
in such a dress. Be pleased to take a sketch of my figure, 
as follows : 

4. I had a great, high, shapeless cap, made of a goat's 
skin, with a flap hanging down behind, as well to keep the 
sun from me as to shoot the rain off from running into my 
neck, nothing being so hurtful in' these climates as the rain 
upon the flesh, under the clothes. 

6. I had a short jacket of goat's skin, the skirts coming 
down to about the middle of the thighs, and a pair of open- 
kneed breeches of the same ; the breeches were made of the 
skin of an old goat, whose hair hung down such a length on 
either side, that, like pantaloons, it reached to the middle of 
my legs ; stockings and shoes I had none, but had made me 
a pair of somethings, I scarce know what to call them, like 
buskins, to flap over my legs, and lace on either side like ^ 
spatterdashes; but of a most barbarous shape, as indeed 
were all the rest of my clothes. 

6. I had on a broad belt of goat's "skin dried, which I 
drew together with two thongs of the same, instead of 
buckles ; and in a kind of frog on either side of this, instead 
of a sword and dagger, hung a little saw and a hatchet — one 
on one side, and one on the other. I had another belt, not 
so broad, and fastened in the same manner, which hung over 
my shoulder ; and at the end of it, under my left arm, hung 
two pouches, both made of goat's skin, too ; in one of 
which hung my powder, in the other my shot. ' At my back 
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I carried my basket, and on my shoulder my gun ; and over 
my head a great, clumsy, ugly, goat's-skin umbrella, but 
whicli, after all, was the most necessary thing I had about 
me, next to my gun. 

7. As for my face, the color of it was really not so mulatto- 
like as one might expect from a man not at all careful of it, 
and living within nine or ten degrees of the equinox. My 
beard I had once suffered to grow till it was about a quarter 
of a yard long ; but as I had both scissors and razors suffi- 
cient, I had cut it pretty short, except what grew on my 
upper lip, which I had trimmed into a large pair of Mahom- 
etan whiskers, such as I had seen worn by some Turks at 
Sallee ; for the Moors did not wear such, though the Turks 
did : of the mustachios as whiskers, I will not say they were 
long enough to hang my hat upon them, but they were of a 
length and shape monstrous enough, and such as, in England, 
would have passed for frightful. 



XXIX.— ROBINSON CRUSOE FINDS HIS MAN 

FRIDAY. 

DANIEL DEFOE. 

1 . I was surprised, one morning early, with seeing no 
less than five canoes all on shore together on my side of the 
Island, and the people who belonged to them all landed, and 
out of my sight. The number of them broke all my meas- 
ures ; for seeing so many, and knowing that they always came 
four or six, or sometimes more, in a boat, I could not tell 
what to think of it, or how to take my measures to attack 
twenty or thirty men single-handed ; so lay still in my castle, 
perplexed and discomforted ; however, I put myself into all 
the same postures for an attack that I had formerly 
provided, and was just ready for action, if any thing had 
presented. 

2. Having waited a good while, listening to hear if they 
made any noise ; at length, being very impatient, I set my 
guns at the foot of my ladder, and clambered up to the top of 
the hill, by my two stages, as usual ; standing so, however, 
that my head did not appear above the hill, so that they 
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could not perceive me by any means. Here I observed, by 
the help of my perspective-glass, that they were no less than 
thirty in number ; that they had a fire kindled, and that they 
had meat dressed. How ^ey had cooked it, I knew not, or 
what it was ; but they were all dancing, in I knew not how 
many barbarous gestures and figures, their own way, round 
the fire. 

8. AVhile I was thus looking on them, I perceived, by my 
perspective, two miserable wretches dragged fi*om the boats, 
where, it seems, they were laid by, and were now brought 
out for the slaughter. I perceived one of them immediately 
fall, being knocked down, I suppose, with a club or wooden 
sword, — for that was their way, — ^and two or three others 
were at work immediately, cutting him open for their cook- 
ery, while the other victim was left standing by himself 
till they should be ready for him. In that very moment, 
this poor wretch seeing himself a little at liberty, and un- 
bound, nature inspired him with hopes of life, and he started 
away from them, and ran with incredible swiftness along the 
sands, directly towards me ; I mean towards that part of the 
coast where my habitation was. 

4. I was dreadfully fiightened, I must acknowledge, 
when I perceived him run my way, .and especially when, as I 
thought, I saw him pursued by the whole body. However, 
I kept my station, and my spirits began to recover when I 
found that there was not above three men that followed him ; 
and still more was I encouraged when I found that he out- 
stripped them exceedingly in running, and gained ground of 
them ; so that if he could but hold it for half an hour, I saw 
easily he would fairly get away fi-om them all. 

6. There was bietween them and my castle, the creek 
where I landed my cargoes out of the ship ; and this I saw 
plainly he must necessarily swim over, or the poor wretch 
would be taken there. But when the savage escaping came 
thither, he made nothing of it, though the tide was then up ; 
but, plunging in, swam through in about thirty strokes, 
landed, and ran on with exceeding strength and swiftness. 
When the three persons came to the creek, I found that 
two of them could swim, but the third could not, and that, 
standing on the other side, he looked at the others, but went 
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no farther, and soon after went softly back again ; which, as it 
happened, was very well for him in the end. I observed that 
the two who swam were yet more than twice as long swim- 
ming over the creek as the fellow was that fled from them. 

0. It came now very warmly upon my thoughts, and in- 
deed irresistibly, that now was the time to get me a servant, 
and perhaps a companion or assistant, and that I was called 
plainly by Providence to save this poor creature's life. I 
immediately ran down the ladders with all possible expedi- 
tion, fetched my two guns, — ^for they were both at the foot of 
the ladders, as I observed above, — and getting up again, with 
the same haste, to the top of the hill, I crossed towards the 
sea, and having a very short cut, and all down hill, placed 
myself in the way between the pursuers and the pursued, 
hallooing aloud to him that fled, who, looking back, was, at 
first, perhaps, as much frightened at me as at them : but I 
beckoned with my hand to him to come back ; and, in the 
mean time, I slowly advanced towards the two that followed ; 
then rushing at once upon the foremost, I knocked him 
down with the stock of my piece. 

7. I was loath to fire, because I would not have the rest 
hear ; though, at that distance, it would not have been easily 
heard, and being out of sight of the smoke too, they would 
not have easily known what to make of it. Having knocked 
this fellow down, the other who pursued him stopped, as if 
he had been frightened, and I advanced apace toward him : 
but as I came nearer, I perceived presently he had a bow 
and arrow, and was fitting it to^ shoot at me: so I was then 
necessitated to shoot at him first, which I did, and killed 
him at the first shot 

8. The poor savage who fled, but had stopped, though 
he saw both his enemies fallen and killed, as he thought, 
yet was so frightened with the fire and noise of my piece, 
that he stood stock still, and neither came forward nor went 
backward, though he seemed rather inclined still to fly than 
to come on. I hallooed again to him, and made signs to 
come forward, which he easily understood, and came a little 
way ; then stopped again, and then a little farther, and 
stopped again; and I could then perceive that he stood 
trembling, as if he had been talcen prisoner, and had just 
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been to be killed as his two enemies were. I beckoned to 
him again to come to me, and gave him all the signs of en- 
couragement that I could think of; and he came nearer and 
nearer, kneeling down every ten or twelve steps, in token of 
acknowledgment for saving his life. 

9. I smiled at him, and looked pleasantly, and beckoned 
to him to come still nearer : at length he came close to me ; 
and then he kneeled down again, kissed the ground, and 
laid his head upon the ground, and taking me by the foot, 
set my foot upon his head ; this, it seems, was in token of 
swearing to be my slave forever. I took him up, and made 
much of him, and encouraged him all I could. But there 
was m^re work to do yet ; for I perceived that the savage 
whom I knocked down was not killed, but stunned with the 
blow, and began to come to himself: so I pointed to him, 
and showed him the savage, that he was not dead ; upon 
this he spoke some words to me, and though I could not 
understand them, yet I thought they were pleasant to hear ; 
for they were the first sound of a-man's voice that I had 
heard, my own excepted, for above twenty-five years. 

10. But there was no time for such reflections now : the 
savage who was knocked down recovered himself so far as 
to sit up upon the ground, and I perceived that my savage 
began to be afi-aid ; but when I saw that, I presented my 
other piece at the man, as if I would shoot him ; upon this 
my savage (for so I call him now) made a motion to me to 
lend him my sword, which hung naked in a belt by my side, 
which I did. He no sooner had it, but he ran to his enemy, 
and, at one blow, cut off his head so cleverly, no executioner 
in Germany could have done it sooner or better ; which I 
thought very strange for one who, I had reason to believe, 
never saw a sword in his life before, except their own wooden 
swords ; however, it seems, as I learned afterwards, they 
make their wooden swords so sharp, so heavy, and the wood 
is so hard, that they will cut off heads even with them, ay, 
and arms, and that at one blow, too. 

1 1 . When he had done this, he comes laughing to me, 
in sign of triumph, and brought me the sword -again, and 
with abundance of gestures, which I did not understand, 
laid it down, with the head of the savage that he had killed. 
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just before me. But that which astonished him most, was 
to know how I killed the other Indian so far off; so, point- 
ing to him, he made signs to me to let him go to him ; so I 
bade him go, as well as I could. When he came to him, he 
stood like one amazed, looking at him, turning him first on 
one side, then on the other, looked at the wound the bullet 
had made, which, it seems, was just in his breast, where it 
had made a hole, and no great quantity of blood had fol- 
lowed ; but he had bled inwardly, for he was quite dead. 

12. He took up his bow and arrows, and came back; 
so I turned to go away, and beckoned him to follow me, 
making signs to him that more might come after them. 
Upon this, he made signs to me that he should bury them 
with sand, that they might not be seen by the rest, if they 
followed ; and so I made signs to him again to do so. He 
fell to work ; and in an instant, he had scraped a hole in 
the sand with his hands, big enough to bury the first in, and 
then dragged him into it, and covered him ; and did so by 
the other also: I believe he had buried them both in a 
quarter of an hour. 

13. Then calling him away, I carried him, not to my 
castle, but quite away to my cave, on the farther part of the 
island. Here I gave him bread and a bunch of raisins to 
eat, and a draught of water, which I 'found he was indeed in 
great distress for, by his running ; and having refreshed 
him, I made signs for him to go and lie down to sleep, show- 
ing him to a place where I had laid some rice straw, and a 
blanket upon it, which I used to sleep upon myself some- 
times ; so the poor creature lay down, and went to sleep. 

14. He was a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly well- 
made, with straight, strong limbs, not too large, tall, and 
well shaped ; and, as I reckon, about twenty-six years of 
age. He had a very good countenance, not a fierce and surly 
aspect, but seemed to have something very manly in his face ; 
and yet he had all the sweetness and softness of a European 
in his countenance too, especially when he smiled. His 
hair was long and black, not curled like wool ; his forehead 
very high and large ; and a great vivacity and sparkling 
sharpness in his eyes. 

15. The color of his skin was not quite black, but very 
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tawny ; and yet not an ugly, yellow, nauseous tawny, as the 
Brazilians and Virginians, and other natives of America are, 
but of a bright kind of a dun olive color, that had in it some- 
thing very agreeable, though not very easy to describe. His 
face was round and plump ; his nose small, not flat like the 
negroes j a very good mouth, thin lips, and his fine teeth 
well set, and as white as ivory. 

16. After he had slumbered, rather than slept, about half 
an hour, he awoke again, and came out of •the cave to me, 
for I had been milking my goats, which I had in the inclo^ure 
just by : when he espied me, he came running to me, laying 
himself down again upon the groimd, with all the possible 
signs of an humble, thankful disposition, making a great 
many antic gestures to show it. At last, he lays his head 
flat upon the ground, close to my foot, and sets my other 
foot upon his head, as he had done before ; arid after this, 
made all the signs to me of subjection, servitude, and submis- 
sion, imaginable, to let me know how he would serve me so 
long as he lived. 

17. I understood him in many things, and let him know 
I was very well pleased with him. In a little time I began 
to speak to him, and teach him to speak to me ; and, first, 
I let him know his name should be Friday, which was the 
day I saved his life ; I called him so for the memory' of the 
time. I likewise taught him to say Master ; and then let him 
know tliat was to be my name : I likewise taught him to say 
Yes and No, and to know the meaning of them. I gave 
him some milk in an earthen pot, and let him see me drink 
it before him, and sop my bread in it ; and gave him a cake 
of bread to do the like, which he quickly complied with, and 
made signs that it was very good for him. 

18. I kept there with him all that night ; but as soon as 
it was day, I beckoned to him to come with me, and let him 
know I would give him some clothes ; at which he seemed 
very glad, for he was stark naked. As we went by the place 
where he had buried the two men, he pointed exactly to the 
place, and showed me the marks that he had made to find 
them again, making signs to me that we should dig them up 
again, and eat them. 

19. At tills I appeared very angry, expressed my ab- 
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horrence of it, made as if I would vomit at the thoughts of 
it, and beckoned with my hand to him to come away ; which 
he did immediately, with great submission. I then led him 
up to the top of the hill, to see if his enemies were gone ; 
and pulling out my glass, I looked, and saw plainly the place 
where they had been, but no appearance of them or their 
canoes ; so that it was plain they were gone, and had left 
their two comrades behind them, without any search after 
them. 



XXX.— THE HUMAN MIND. 

W. C. BRYANT. 

1. The human mind — that lofty thing ! 

The palace and the throne. 
Where reason sits a sceptered king, 

And breathes his judgment tone. 
Oh ! who with silent step shall trace 
The borders of that haunted place, 

Nor in his weakness own. 
That mystery and marvel bind 
That lofty thing — the human mind ! 

2. The human heart — that restless thing ! 

The tempter and the tried ; 
The joyous, yet the suffering — 

The source of pain and pride ; 
The gorgeous-thronged — the desolate, 
The seat of love, the lair of hate — 

Self-strong, and self-defied ! 
Yet do we bless thee as thou art. 
Thou restless thing — the human heart I 

3. The human soul — that startling thing ! 

Mysterious and sublime ! 
The angel sleeping on the wing 

Worn by the scofis of time — 
The beautiful, the veiled, the bound. 
The earth^enslaved, the glory-crown'd, 

The stricken in its prime I 
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From heaven in tears to earth it stole, 
That startling thing — the human soul ! 

4. And is this man — Oh.I ask of him, 
The gifted and forgiven — 
When o'er his vision, drear and dim. 

The wrecks of time are driven — 
If pride or passion in their power. 
Can chain the tide, or charm the hour. 

Or stand in place of heaven ! 
He bends the brow, he bows the knee — 
" Creator, God I to none but thee I " 



XXXI.— OUTWARD BOUND. 

EMILY C. JUDSON. 

1. Hurra, hurra, how gayly we ride 1 How the ship 
careers ! How she leaps ! How gracefully she bends ! 
How fair her white wings I How trim her hull ! How slim 
her tall taper masts ! "What a beautiful dancing fairy ! Up 
from my narrow shelf in the close cabin have I crept for the 
first time since we loosed cable and swung out upon the tide, 
and every drop of blood in my veins jostles its neighbor 
drop eimltingly, for here is sublimity unrivaled. 

2. The wild, shifting, restless sea, with its playful waves 
chasing one another laughingly, ever and anon leaping up, 
shivering themselves by the force of their own mad impulse, 
and descending again in a shower of pearls ; the soft azure 
curvature of the sky shutting down upon its outer rim as 
though we were fairly caged between blue and blue ; and 
the ship, the gallant ship, plowing her own path in th^ midst, 
bearing human souls upon her tremulous breast, with her 
white wings high in air and her feet in the grave. And then 
the tumult, the creaking of cordage, the dash of waters, and 
the howling of winds — " the wind and the sea roaring 1 " 

3. I haye felt my heart swell and my blood tingle in my 
veins when I stoo4 in the silent forests of Alderbrook, and I 
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have looked up at the solemn old trees in awe mingled with 
strange delight ; the awe and delight have both deepened at 
the blaze of the lightning and bellowing of the thunder amid 
the wild echoing rocks of Astonroga, and now, in this strange 
uproar, they come upon my heart and make it bound like 
the arrow from the bended bow. The trees were the tem- 
ples built by the Almighty for his worship, and there is 
something awfully beautiful in their shadows ; the lightnings 
" go and say unto Him, here we are I " and " He shut up the 
sea with doors and made the cloud the garment thereof, and 
thick darkness the swaddling band for it." 

4. And here, as I stand poised upon the wild elements, I 
feel myself near, very near, to the only Protector who has a 
hand to save, and in the hollow of that all-powerful hand I 
rest in perfect security. God, my God, I go forth at thy 
bidding; and, in the words of thine own inspired poet, 
" Thou art my buckler, the horn of my salvation, and my 
high tower." The sea can not separate Thee from me, tlie 
darkness of midnight can not hide thy face, iv)r can the 
raging of the storm drown thy still small voice. My heart 
leaps joyfully as I trust in Thee. 

6. On, brave little wrestler with the elements ! On, right 
gallantly 1 I love the bounding, the dashing, and the roar- 
ing, and my heart shall know no faltering while my " Father 

is at the helm." 

6. Hurra ! Gallantly ride we in this skeleton ship, while 
the sunlight glints gayly on white bare mast and slender 
spar. Gallantly ride we over wave and hollow, over foam 
and rainbow; now perched upon the white ridge, poising 
doubtfully and trembling like a frightened steed ; now plung- 
ing down, down into the measureless trough which seems 
yawning to engulf us forever. 

7. Wildly blows the gale, more and more wildly bound 
the mighty billows, with a roaring as though all the monsters 
of the deep were swarming around us. But not so. Neither 
the wide mouth of the shark, the brown back of the porpoise, 
nor the spouting nostril of the whale is visible ; the brilliant 
dolphin in his opal jacket has retreated to his own haunts 
below the storm, and the little " Portuguese man-of-war" has 
drawn in the pink and purple fringes of his silver sail, and 
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rolls like a cunning beetle from wave to wave, as light as the 
bubble from which he can not be distinguished. 

8. Even the albatross flapped his strong pinion and 
wheeled away when he saw the winds gathering dark in the 
heavens ; the cape-pigeon lingered a little, as though caring 
lightly for the ruffling of his mottled plumage, and then 
spread his butterfly-embroidered wings and hurried after; . 
but the stormy petrel, though small and delicate as the timid 
wren (I will take a lesson from thee, busy, daring little 
spirit that thou art, bright velvet-winged petrel), scorns to 
seek safety but by breasting the gale. And here he remains, 
carousing amid the foam as though these liquid pearls, leap- 
ing high in air and scattering themselves upon the wind, had 

a magic in them to shield him from danger. 

9. He dips his wing in the angry tide as daintily as 
though it were stirred but in silver ripples ; then he darts 
upward, and then plunges and is lost in the enshrouding 
foam. But no, he is again in air, whirling and balancing, 
wheeling and careering, up and down, as though stark mad 
with joyousness, and now he vaults upon the back of the 
nearest foam bank and disappears to rise again as before. 
And still the billows roar and bound and lash the tides of 
the trembling ship, and sweep with strange force her decks ; 
and still we reel and plunge, down, down, surely. No, we 
are up again, leaping skyward ; we pause a moment and — 
what a fearful pitch was that 1 Ah, my brain grows giddy, 
but still I can not hide myself in my dark cabin. 

10. Onward we trip buoyantly and blithely. Up from 
the chilling south come we to regions of perpetual warmth 
and sunshine. Up, hurrying on like the lithe roe-buck 
among his native hills, bounding and dancing, oh, so gayly ! 
and here we are, where sleep in purple mist the fair islands 
of Eastern India. Blithely, still blithely speed we onward, 
and still softer grow the breezes, while the light gushes warm 
and golden from the fleecy clouds, and far away by the verge 
of the horizon a slumbrous vail like silver gossamer is set- 
tling down on sky and wave. A piece of half-molten gold. 
seems to have grazed the luxuriously sleepy blue from the 
south around to the west, leaving everywhere its traces ricK 
and glowing, but with none of the harsh glare which is com- 
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mon to sterner skies. As it reaches the west it is entirely 
melted and circles around the setting sun, a girdle of glory, 
but still subdued into a soothing softness. 

11. This is a rare East Indian scene, such as can n<5t be 
copied where frosts have made the sun pale and set the 
clouds in a shiver. And now the sun nears the water, dips 
his lower disk in the tide, and drops down behind it with but 
little of the ceremony that marks his exit on land. And 
now for other beauties, since the storehouse of creation is 
exhaustless. But look upon the surface of the water ! One 
half is of a pale flickering orange, while the other displays 
fold on fold of crimson, lost in the blackness of approaching 
night ; and far behind us we are dragging in the wake of the 
ship long lines of green and amber and purple, each rarer 
than ever robed a Tyrian princess. A still dimmer haze, 
though all of a dark rich purple, creeps on the face of the 
sea as twilight deepens, and one by one the stars open their 
bright eyes on the misty scene below. 

12. Land at last, — the strange land that for us bears the 
fond name of home. In a long chain, made up of irregular 
links, which it seems that a breath might dissever, stretches 
from the south, far up to the head of the bay, the shore of 
Burmah. The faint wind dallies about the deck, and creeps 
over brow and cheek with a soft, soothing deliciousness, 
but there is only a breath of it stirring, and that is " dead 
ahead." We have been beating landward with but little suc- 
cess during the past week, but patience I the goal is now in 
sight, and it matters little whether we reach it to-day or 
to-morit>w, or the day after. 

13. Surely we will not murmur at a day more or less 
tacked to the end of a twenty-weeks' voyage. Thank God, 
that he has spread the land before our eyes at last ; that he 
has shielded us when wrath was stirring in the heavens, and 
darkness was upon the waters ; that he has pinioned the 
wings of the wind, and said to the waves, " Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther." 

14. Last night a poor, tired little land-bird, with a head 
like a blue violet in the spring-time, and a neck slender and 
most gracefully arched, entered at the window of the saloon, 
and nestled down on the cushions of the transom with tho 
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fond confidence of our own tuneful robin. It was a sweet 
harbinger, and most joyfully welcomed. It needs not the 
olive-leaf to be a dove to us, — the beautiful little stranger ! 
'15. On — on — on — slowly — ^very slowly; but the land 
gradually becomes more distinct ; the purple hue of the 
hills is changing to emerald ; masses of trees appear like 
small clumps of shrubbery ; the glass discovers to us the 
tiny sails of fishermen close in shore, and hark ! tlie cry, 
« Amherst ! " 



XXXII.— " WATCH AND PRAY." 

H. N. DUNNING. 

1. The Watcher stood on CarmePs height, 

With eager, longing eye. 
Gazing across the sobbing sea. 

Scanning the burning sky ; 
While with-bowed head between his knees,* 

Scorched by the sun's fierce glow. 
The Prophet, pressed with anguish sore, 

Prayed in the vale below ; 

2. Watched for the coming of the cloud, 

Prayed for the blessed rain. 
To shade the burning of the sky. 

To cheer the earth again, — 
The cloud with wind, like breath of God, 

Among the thick tree-tops. 
The rain, like rush of angels' wings, 

Murmurous with pattering drops ! 

3. " Nothing ! nothing !" the Watcher cried^ 

" No cloud, no sign of rain ! 
The same fierce sun that burns the earth 

Burns o'er the watery main." 
Again the Prophet bowed his head 

Between his knees and prayed ; 
Again the Watcher's eye looked for 

The blessing still delayed. 
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4. " Nothing ! nothing ! " the Watcher cried — 

" No cloud, no sign of rain ! " 
The Prophet, laboring in prayer, 

Bowed 'twixt his knees again. 
And thus twice, thrice, seven times they strive. 

With faith that can not fail — 
One watching on the mount above, 

One wrestling in the vale ! 

6. " Oh can it be the God whose breath 

Bums like consuming fire, 
Scorching the earth and sky and sea 

With blast of judgment dire — 
Oh can it be the God whose flame 

Consumes the sacrifice — 

« 

The wood, stories, water, all ablaze 
In incense to the skies — 

6. " Oh can it be tliis God whose wrath 

Our prostrate souls approve, 
So burning in his holiness. 

Is not a God of love ? 
Oh Heaven ! for thy dear Mercy's sake. 

Accept our sacrifice ! 
Dissolve this spell of burning wrath ! 

Oh melt these brazen skies I " 

7. Seven times the two souls watched and prayed. 

Seven times with faith and hope, 
When from the sea a little cloud 

Pushes its finger up ! 
A hand ! A hand ! A cloud-formed hand ! 

The hand God's chosen find 
Always revealed to point before 

When God is close behind ! 

8. And swelling in proportions vast 

Reveals an awful form ; 
God coming in his majesty, 
God in the blessed storm ; 
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Blackening the heavens with clouds and wind, 

Pouring the welcome rain ; 
Filling the thirsty earth with floods 

Of life and joy again ! 

9. Oh watchers on the mountain height, 

Stand with eye steadfast there ! 
Oh wrestlers in the vale beneath, 

Cease not your sevenfold prayer ! 
God will not always frown — ^he will 

Accept your sacrifice 
Of loving hearts and praying hands — 

God will in love arise ! 

10. A finger, hand, an arm, a form 

Of power and grace divine ! 
The heavens shall swell with blessed showers, 

The earth with rain-drops shine ! 
Oh dare with loving hearts to bring 

The sacrifice of blood 1 
"While Hope stands watching on the mount 

And Faith lays hold on God I 



XXXIIL— A FLOWER FOR THE WINDOW. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

1. "Why does not every one who can afford it have a 
geranium in his window, or some other flower ? It is very 
cheap ; its cheapness is next to nothing, if you raise it fi-om 
seed or from a slip ; and it is a beauty and a companion. 
It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you with nature 
and innocence, and is something to love. And if it can not 
love you in return, it can not hate you ; it can not utter a hate- 
ful thing even for your neglecting it; for, though it is all 
beauty, it has no vanity ; and such being the case, and living 
as it does purely to do you good and aflbrd pleasure, how 
will you be able to neglect it ? 

2. But, pray, if you choose a geranium, or possess but a. 
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few of them, let us persuade you to choose the scarlet kind, 
the " old original " geranium, and not a variety of it, — not 
one of the numerous diversities of red and white, blue and 
white, or ivy-leaved. Those are all beautiful, and very fit to 
vary a large collection ; but to prefer them to the originals 
of the race is to run the hazard of preferring the curious 
to the beautiful, and costliness to sound taste. 

3. It may be taken as a good general rule, that the most 
popular plants are the best; for otherwise they would not 
have become such. And what the painters call "pure 
colors " are preferable to mixed ones, for reasons which 
Nature herself has given when she painted the sky of one 
color, and the fields of another, and divided the rainbow it- 
self into a few distinct colors, and made the red rose the 
queen of flowers. 

4. Variations in flowers are like variations in music, often 
beautiful as such, but almost always inferior to the theme 
on which they are founded — the original air. And the rule 
holds good in beds of flowers, if they be not very large, or in 
any other small assemblage of them. Nay, the largest bed 
will look well, if of one beautiful color, while the most beauti- 
ful varieties may be inharmoniously mixed up. Contrast is 
a good thing, but we must observe the laws of harmonious 
contrast, and unless we have space enough to secure these, 
it is better to be content with unity and simplicity, which 
are always to be had. 

6. We do not, in general, love and honor any one single 
color enough, and we are instinctively struck with a convic- 
tion to this effect, when we see it abundantly set forth. The 
other day we saw a little garden-wall completely covered 
with nasturtiums, and felt how much more beautiful they were 
than if any thing had been mixed with them ; for the leaves 
and the light and shade offer variety enough. The rest is 
all richness and simplicity united, which is the triumph of 
an intense perception. Embower a cottage thickly and com- 
pletely with nothing but roses, and nobody would desire the 
interference of another plant. 

6. Every thing is handsome about the geranium, not ex- 
cepting its name ; which can not be said of all flowers, though 
we get to love ugly words when associated with pleasing 
^# 
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ideas. The word "geranium" is soft and pleasant; the 
meaning is poor, for it comes from a Greek word which sig- 
nifies a crane, the fruit having the form of a crane's head or 
bill. Cranesbill is the English name for geranium, though 
the learned appellation has superseded the vernacular. But 
what a reason for naming a flower ! as if the fruit were any 
thing in comparison, or any one cared about it Such dis- 
tinctions, it is true, are useful to botanists ; but as a plenty 
of learned names are sure to be reserved for the free- 
masonry of the science, it would be well for the world at 
large to invent joyous and beautiful names for these images 
of joy and beauty. In some instances we have them ; such as 
heartsease, honeysuckle, marigold, mignonette (little darling), 
daisy (day's eye). And many flowers are so lovely, and 
have associated names, otherwise unmeaning, so pleasantly 
with one's memory, that no new ones would sound so well, 
or seem even to have such proper significations. 

7. In pronouncing the words lilies, roses, tulips, pinks, 
jonquils, we see the things themselves, and seem to taste all 
their beauty and sweetness. Pink is a harsh, petty word in 
itself, and yet assuredly it does not seem so ; for in the word 
we have the flower. It would be difficult to persuade our- 
selves that the word rose is not very beautiful. Pea is a poor, 
Chinese-like monosyllable ; and brier is rough and fierce, as 
it ought to be ; but when we think of sweet-pea and sweet- 
brier, the words appear quite worthy of their epithets. The 
poor monosyllable becomes rich in sweetness and appropria- 
tion; the rough dissyllable, also; and the sweeter for its 
contrast. 

8. The names of flowers, in general, among the polite, 
are neither pretty in themselves, nor give us information. 
The country people are apt to do them more justice. Goldy- 
locks, ladies'-fingers, rose-a-ruby, shepherd's-clock, shep- 
herd's-purse, sauce-alone, scarlet-runners, sops-in-wine, sweet- 
william, and many other names, give us some ideas, either 
useful or pleasant. But from the peasantry come many un- 
congenial names, as bad as those of the botanist. It is a 
pity that all fruits and flowers, and animals too, except those 
with good names, could not be passed in review before some- 
body with a genius for christening, as the creatures were be- 
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fore Adam in paradise, and so have new names given them, 
wortliy of their creation. 

9. Suppose flowers themselves were new 1 Suppose they 
had just come into the world, a sweet reward for some new 
goodness, and that we had not yet seen them quite developed ; 
that they were in the act of growing ; had just issued, with 
their green stalks, out of the ground, and engaged the atten- 
tion of the curious. Imagine what we should feel on seeing 
the first lateral stem bearing off from the main one, or putting 
forth a leaf. How we should watch the leaf gradually unfold- 
ing its little graceful hand ; then another, then another ; then 
the main stalk rising and producing more ; then one of them 
giving indications of astonishing novelty — a feud ! then this 
mysterious bud gradually unfolding like the leaf, amazing us, 
enchanting us, almost alarming us with delight, as if we knew 
not what enchantment were to ensue, till at length, in all its 
fairy beauty, and odorous voluptuousness, and mysterious 
elaboration of tender and living sculpture, shone forth 

" The bright, consummate flower I " 

10. Yet this phenomenon, to a person of any thought and 
lovingness, is what may be said to take place every day ; for 
the commonest objects are wonders at which habit has made 
us cease to wonder, and the marvelousness of which we may 
renew at pleasure, by taking thought. 



XXXIV.— NOTHING IS LOST IN NATURE. 

GAIL HAMILTON. 

1. Kindness to animals is, like every other good thing, 
its own reward. It is homage to Nature, and Nature takes 
you into the circle of her sympathies and refreshes you with 
balsam and opiate. We, too, delight in green meadows and 
blue sky. Resting with our pets on the southern slope, the 
heavens lean tenderly over us, and star-flowers whisper to us 
the brown earth's secrets. Ever wonderful and beautiful is 
it to see the frozen, dingy sod springing into slender grass- 
blades, purple violets^ and snow-white daisies. 
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2. There is no foot so humble, so little loved, so seldom 
listened for, that the earth will not feel its tread and blossom 
up a hundredfold to meet her child. And every dainty 
blossom shall be so distinctly wrought, so gracefully poised, 
so generously endowed, that you might suppose Nature had 
lavished all her love on that one fair flower. 

3. As you lie on the grass, watching the ever-shifting bil- 
lows of the sheeny sea, that dash with soundless surge against 
the rough old tree-trunks, marking how the tall grasses bend 
to every breeze and darken to every cloud, only to arise and 
shine again when breeze and cloud are passed by, there 
comes through your charmed silence — which is but the per- 
fect blending* of a thousand happy voices— one cold and bit- 
ter voice, 

Golden to-day, to-morrow gray : 

So fades young love from life away ! " 

4. O cold, false voice, die back again into your outer 
darkness! I know the reaper will come, and the golden 
grain will bow before him, for this is Nature's law ; but in 
its death lies the highest work of its circling life. All was 
fair ; but this is fairest of all. It dies, indeed, but only to 
continue its beneficence ; and with fresh beauty and new 
vigor it shall blossom for other springs. 

6. Fainter, but distinctly still, comes the chilling voice, 

" Though every summer green the plain, 
This harvest can not bloom again." 

False still ! This harvest shall bloom again in perpetual 
and ever-increasing loveliness. It shall leap in the grace of 
the lithe-limbed steed, it shall foam in the milk of gentle- 
hearted cows, it shall shine in the splendor of light-winged 
birds, it shall laugh in the baby's dimple, toss in the child's 
fair curls, and blush in the maiden's cheek. Nay, by some 
inward way, it shall spring again in the green pastures of 
the soul, blossoming in great thoughts, in kindly words, in 
Christian deeds, till the soil that cherished it shall seem to 
seeing eyes all consecrate, and the earth that flowers such 
growths shall be Eden, the Garden of God. 
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XXXV;— BEFORE THE RAIN. 

T. B. ALDRICH. 

1. We knew it would rain, for, all the morn, 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethysts 

2. Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, — 

Scooping the dew that lay on the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea. 

To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 

3. We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 

The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind, — and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 



XXXVI.— AFTER THE RAIN. 

T. B. ALDRICH. 

1. The rain has ceased, and in my room 

The sunshfne pours an airy flood ; 
And on the church's dizzy vane 
The ancient cross is bathed in blood. 

2. From out the dripping ivy leaves. 

Antiquely carven, gray and high, 
A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye : 

3. And now it glimmers in the sun, 

A globe of gold, a disk, a speck : 
And in the belfry sits a dove 
With purple ripple on her neck. 
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XXXVII.— TRADITIONS OF THE NATCHEZ. 

T. B. THORPE. 

1. Of all OUT Indian tribes, none were more interesting 
or more rudely destroyed than the Natchez. What is remem- 
bered of them is calculated to make a deep impression 
upon the imagination, and to cause regret that some historian 
has not preserved a truthful history of this singular people. 
In the early traditions of the Mexicans, preserved to us in 
their hierogl3rphical paintings, there is presented the wonder- 
ful spectacle of families and nations, from innate impulses, 
moving from " the North," and, ever restless, wandering over 
an unoccupied continent in search of homes. It is evident 
that the same wisdom that confounded the primitive lan- 
guage at Babel, and scattered the swarming millions of Asia, 
impelled the early occupants of our continent to move on- 
ward like advancing waves of the sea. 

2. In these strange migrations, some chief must have 
separated from the parent multitude, and turned his face 
with his followers toward the South-west ; and finally reach- 
ing the delectable lands of the valley of the lower Mississip- 
pi, there established what was afterwards known as the tribe 
of the Natchez. 

3. The country selected is of surpassing loveliness ; for, 
from the precipitous bluff that so unexpectedly frowns down 
upon the Mississippi, inland, to where the nation erected its 
great mound, is one continuous undulation of picturesque 
scenery, originally enriched with groves of live oaks and 
magnolias. It was really a fairy-land, and enough of the 
primitive forest still remains to give the sanction of truth 
to the most florid description of it preserved in legendary 
lore. 

4. There can not be a doubt that, at the time these 
nomadics took possession of their adopted homes, the sur- 
rounding country was comparatively without inhabitants ; for 
the savage and warlike nations which lived in the neighl^or- 
hood never would have permitted the Natchez, in their in- 
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fancy, to occupy lands, which even afterward the latter de- 
fended more by moral than by physical force. 

5. As fire-worshipers, the Natchez displayed their Ori- 
ental origin, and they were more sincere in this most poetic 
of all idolatries than the magi of the East They possessed 
a tradition which, unlike the traditions of any other nation, 
gallantly ascribed the salvation of their race to a woman. 
This was, that, after the destruction of all the inhabitants of 
the earth save a single family, which family was about to die 
because of the continued darkness of the heavens, a young 
girl, inspired with a wish to save her race, threw herself into 
the fire which was used as a light ; and that no sooner was 
her body consumed, than she arose in the East, surrounded 
with such surpassing glory that her form could not be looked 
upon: thus enshrined, she became the chief, her nearest 
female relation being elected her successor. Hence were 
established the worship of the sun and the living sacrifice 
of the sacred fire, together with the belief that, so long as 
it blazed upon their altars, the Natchez would be powerful 
and happy. 

6. The Sun, a female sovereign, was absolute in power. 
The rewards of the chase and of the cultivation of the soil 
were placed under her charge, implying that they were the 
results of her genial rays ; and, through her, as if direct from 
the hands of Providence, they were distributed among the 
people. 

7. The Natchez must have rapidly increased after their 
establishment on the banks of the Mississippi ; for their tra- 
dition was, that, in the first century of their settlement, they 
raised those monuments of industry on which to erect their 
temples and bury their dead, and the remains of which are 
so much admired to this day. Their great work was built 
upon a hill, where they believed fire fell from the sun, indi- 
cating that their wanderings were at an end. This series of 
mounds, the most remarkable in the valley of the Mississippi, 
has been almost entirely overlooked by the curious in such 
relics of ancient days. 

8. A natural hillock was leveled upon the top, and used 
as the foundation of the mounds, the only example known. 
Upon a base thus prepared were raised the grand elevation 
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for the great temple of the Sun, the inferior works used for 
defense, and the graves of the nobles. In examining these 
singular ruins, now covered with trees of a century's growth, 
it is not difficult to conceive them rising in their perfection 
from the open plain, their summits smoking with sacrificial ' 
fires, and covered with priests and people. It was only upon 
the great mound, and at the festival of fruits, that the Sun 
showed herself to the multitude. 

9. Attired in robes of white cotton, adorned with«feathers, 
and her breast glistening with various brilliant stones, she 
assisted in the early greeting of her supposed ancestor, and 
as the god of day ascended in the East, and shot his bright 
rays across the landscape, they iirst of all fell upon the sacred 
priestess, and were reflected back in ten thousand rays, 
which were regarded by the worshipers as a recognition of 
sympathy and acknowledged relationship. 

10. According to the belief of the Natchez, the extinc- 
tion of the fires of the temple would be the signal for their 
destruction ; thus having, it would seem, with some other 
nations mentioned in history, a foreboding of their extermi- 
nation. A brief period before the French invaded their 
homes, by some accident this fearful catastrophe happened, 
and the nation was consequently suffering from superstitious 
depression. It was therefore that they fell a comparatively 
easy prey to the superior arms and discipline of the Euro- 
pean invader. 

11. In their struggle for existence, after an obstinate de- 
fense, they were first driven from the banks of the river; but, 
again rallying, they gathered for their final struggle at the 
base of the great mound. As soon as the tribe thought 
themselves sufficiently prepared, they provoked attack, and 
their last great battle took place. The Sun-chief was killed, 
and the survivors, believing that the dark prophecy that 
rested upon the Natchez had been fulfilled, as a crowd of 
flying fugitives retreated west of the Mississippi, and, after 
various misfortunes, were lost, or became absorbed among 
the Onmas, the Tensas, and other friendly tribes. 

12. The enlightened mind, in speaking of the Natchez, 
explains their destruction upon philosophical reasons. It 
was the weak giving way to the strong ; but their fate ap- 
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pealed to more sympathizing and more imaginative hearts, 
who have softened the story of their ruin, stripped it of its 
harsher features, and left it so interwoven with golden light, 
that we half forget the unwelcome truth, and think hopefully 
of the departed. The Southern Indians of our day, when 
sitting beside their " council fires," and speaking of the times 
that are past, tell us : 

13. That a young Natchez chief, famed for his virtue and 
bravery, became enamored of a beautiful maiden, and that 
his passion was returned. His interviews were stolen ones, 
and few and far between. On one occasion, when the young 
chief was keeping his night-watch over the sacred fire of the 
temple, he heard the plaintive song of a day-bird ; and, flying 
to the neighboring groves, there met his mistress, and ex- 
changed the solemn vows of eternal love. Returning to the 
temple, the young chief, to his horror, discovered that the 
flame had expired in his (unconsciously to him) long absence, 
and the altars, which had ever glowed with living fire, were 
cold. 

14. Alarm filled the young warrior's breast ; despair was 
impressed upon his features ; and as the sun illumined the 
hills, and made the homes of the Natchez glisten in its re- 
fireshing and (to them) sacred radiance, there was no response 
of ascending sacrifice, and the chief priests rushed with pre- 
cipitation to the temple, to learn the cause. 

15. Terrible indeed were the wailings that ascended firom 
the soul-stricken worshipers. It was deemed tliat a curse 
had fallen upon the nation ; that its speedy extinction was 
shadowed forth ; and amidst the excitement, by order of the 
great Sun, the young maiden was sacrificed, not only as a 
propitiation, but that her surpassing beauty should no longer 
tempt the guardians of the sacred altars to neglect their 
vigils. 

16. The young chief was doomed to make expiation in 
fastings and prayers ; and after due ceremonies he was im- 
prisoned in tiie center of the great mound, there to remain 
until he wooed back the lost fire from heaven. It was in vain 
that he essayed the comparatively easy task of lighting the 
proper combustibles by rapid friction. Overwhelmed by re- 
ligious fear, his strength of arm appeared to have departed ; 
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and even when, from long and patient labor, the fire was 
about to descend, a tear of regret for the memory of his 
mistress would fall upon the just-igniting wood, and leave his 
interminable task to be again renewed. 

17. Although years, yea, centuries, have passed away; 
although the entrance to the great mound has crumbled 
indistinguishably into the surrounding mass, and huge trees 
have usurped the places of the ascents and the altars, yet 
the old Indians, in their day-dreams, visit the young chief, 
who is still in the center of the mound, perseveringly en- 
gaged in his labor — and confidently assert, that when he 
recovers the sacred fire he will again appear at the altar, 
and that the Natchez, in all their former glory, will take pos- 
session of their now desolated homes. 



XXXVIII.— THE LAST MAN. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

1. All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 

The sun himself must die. 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality! 
I saw a vision in my sleep, 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of Time ! 
I saw the last of human mold 
That shall Creation's death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime ! 

2. The Sun's eye had a sickly glare, 

The Earth with age was wan. 
The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man ! 
Some had expired in fight, — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands, — 

In plague and famine some ! 
Earth's cities had no sound nor tread ; 
And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb I 
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3. Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood. 

With dauntless words and high, 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood 

As if a storm passed by, ' 
Saying, We are twins in death, proud Sun ! 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

'•Tis Mercy bids thee go ; 
For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears 

That shall no longer flow. 

4. What though beneath thee man put forth 

His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 
And arts that made fire, flood, and earth, 

The vassals of his will ? 
Yet mourn I not thy parted sway. 
Thou dim discrowned king of day ; 

For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts. 

6. Go, let oblivion's curtain fall 

Upon the stage of men. 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 

Life's tragedy again : 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh, upon the rack 

Of pain anew to writhe, 
Stretched in disease's shapes abhorred, 
Or mown in battle by the sword. 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

6. Even I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sunless agonies, 

Behold not me expire. 
My lips that speak diy dirge of death — 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 
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To see thou shalt not boast. 
The eclipse of Nature spreads ray pall, 
The majesty of Darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghost ! 

7. This spirit shall return to Him 

Who gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark! 
No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss imknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recalled to breath, 
Who captive led captivity, 
Who robbed the grave of Victory, 

And took the sting from Death I 

8. Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up. 

On Nature^s awful waste. 
To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste — 
Go, tell the night that hides thy face, 
Thou saw'st the last of Adam's race 

On Earth's sepulchral clod. 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his Immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God ! 



XXXIX.— SAM WELLER'S VALENTINE. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

1. Mr. Weller having obtained leave of absence from 
Mr. Pickwick, who, in his then state of excitement and 
worry, was by no means displeased at being left alone, set 
forth long before the appointed hour ; and having plenty of 
time at his disposal, sauntered down as far as the Mansion 
House, where he paused and contemplated, with a face of 
great calmness and philosophy, the numerous cads and 
drivers of short stages who assemble near that famous place 
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of resort, to the great terror and confusion of the old-lady 
population of these realms. Having loitered here, for half 
an hour or so, Mr. Weller turned, and began wending his 
way towards Leadenhall Market, through a variety of by- 
streets and courts. 

2. As he was sauntering away his spare time, and stopped 
to look at almost every object that met his gaze, it is by no 
means surprising that Mr. Weller should have paused before 
a small stationer's and print-seller's window ; but, without 
further explanation, it does appear surprising that his eyes 
should have no sooner rested on certain pictures which 
were exposed for sale therein, than he gave a sudden start, 
smote his right leg with great vehemence, and exclaimed 
with energy, " If it hadn't been for this, I should ha' forgot 
all about it, till it was too late ! " 

3. The particular picture on which Sam'Weller's eyes 
were fixed, as he said this, was a highly colored representa- 
tion of a couple of human hearts skewered together with an 
arrow, cooking before a cheerful fire, while a male and a fe- 
male cannibal in modern attire, the gentleman being clad in a 
blue coat and white trousers, and the lady in a deep red pelisse 
with a parasol of the same, were approaching the meal with 
hungry eyes, up a serpentine gravel path leading thereunto. 

4. A decidedly indelicate young gentleman, in a pair of 
wings and nothing else, was depicted as superintending the 
cooking; a representation of the spire of the church in 
Langhorn Place appeared in the distance ; and the whole 
formed a " valentine," of which, as a written inscription in 
the window testified, there was a large assortment within, 
which the shopkeeper pledged himself to dispose of to his 
countrymen generally, at the reduced rate of one and six- 
pence each. 

6. " I should ha' forgot it ; I should certainly have for- 
got it ! " said Sam ; and so saying, he at once stepped into 
the stationer's shop, and requested to be served with a sheet 
of the best gilt-edged letter-paper, and a hard-nibbed pen 
which could be warranted not to splutter. These articles 
having been promptly supplied, he walked on direct towards 
Leadenhall Market at a good round pace, very different 
from his recent lingering one. Looking round him, he there 
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beheld a sign-board on which the painter's art had deline- 
ated something remotely resemUing a cenikan dephant 
with an aquiline nose in lieu of a trunk. Rightly conjecturing 
that this was the Blue Boar himself, he stepped into the 
house, and inquired concerning his parent. 

6. " He won't be here this three quarters of an hour or 
more," said the young lady who superintended the domestic 
arrangements of the Blue Boar. 

" Wery good, my dear," replied Sam. " Let me have 
nine penn'orth o' brandy and water luke, and the inkstand, 
will you. Miss ? " 

7. The brandy and water luke and the inkstand having 
been carried into the little parlor, and the young lady having 
carefully flattened down the coals to prevent their blazing, 
and carried away the poker to preclude the possibility of the 
fire being stirred, without the full privity and concurrence 
of the Blue Boar being first had and obtained, Sam Weller 
sat himself down in a box near the stove, and pulled out the 
sheet of gilt-edged letter-paper, and the hard-nibbed pen. 
Then, looking carefully at the pen to see that there were no 
hairs in it, and dusting down the table, so that there might 
be no crumbs of bread under the paper, Sam tucked up the 
cuffs of his coat, squared his elbows, and composed himself 
to write. 

8. To ladies and gentlemen who are not in the habit 
of devoting themselves practically to the science of penman- 
ship, writing a letter is no very easy task, it being always 
considered necessary in such cases for the writer to incline 
his head on his left arm so as to place his eyes as nearly as 
possible on a level with the paper, and while glancing side- 
ways at the letters he is constructing, to form with his tongue 
imaginary characters to correspond. These motions, although 
unquestionably of the greatest assistance to original compo- 
sition, retard in some degree the progress of the writer, and 
Sam had unconsciously been a full hour and a half writing 
words in small text, smearing out wrong letters with his little 
finger, and putting in new ones which required going over 
very often to render them visible through . the old blots, 
when he was roused by the opening of the door and the en- 
trance of his parent 
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9. " Veil, Sammy," said the father. 

"Veil, my Prooshan Blue," responded the son, laying 
down his pen. " What's the last bulletin about mother-in- 
law?" 

" Mrs. Veller passed a wery good night, but is uncom- 
mon perwerse, and unpleasant this mornin' — signed upon 
oath — ^Tony Veller, Esquire. That's the last vun as was 
issued, Sammy," replied Mr. Weller, untying his shawl. 

10. " No better yet ? " inquired Sam. 

" All the symptoms aggerawated," replied Mr. Weller, 
shaking his head. " But wot's that, you're doin' of — ^pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties — eh, Sammy ? " 

" I've done now," said Sam, with slight embarrassment ; 
" I've been a writin'." 

"So I see," replied Mr. Weller. "Not to any young 
'ooman, I hope, Sammy." 

11. "Why it's no use a sayin' it ain't," replied Sam. 
"It's awalentine." 

" A what ! " exclaimed Mr. Weller, apparently horror- 
stricken by the word. 

" A walentine," replied Sam. 

12. " Samivel, Samivel," said Mr. Weller, m reproachful 
accents, "I didn't think you'd ha' done it. Arter the 
wamin' you've had o' your father's wicious propensities; 
arter all I've said to you upon this here wery subject ; arter 
actiwally. seein' and bein' in the company o' your own 
mother-in-law, vich I should ha' thought wos a moral lesson 
as no man could ever ha* forgotten to his dyin' day 1 I 
didn't think you'd ha' done it, Sammy, I didn't think you'd 
ha' done it." These reflections were too much for the good 
old man. He raised Sam's tumbler to his lips kud drank 
off its contents. 

13. " AVot's the matter now 1 " said Sam. 

" Nev'r mind, Sammy," replied Mr. Weller, " it'll be a 
wery agonizin' trial to me at my time of life, but I'm pretty 
tough, that's vun consolation, as the wery old turkey re- 
marked when the farmer said he was afeerd he should be 
obliged to kill him for the London market." 

14. " Wot'll be a trial ? " inquired Sam. 

" To see you married, Sammy — to see you a dilluded wic- 
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tim, and thinkin' in your innocence that it's all wery capital," 
replied Mr. Weller. " It's a dreadful trial to a father's feel- 
in's, that 'ere, Sammy." 

" Nonsense," said Sam. " I ain't a goin' to get married, 
don't you fret yourself about that j I know you're a judge of 
these things. Order in your pipe, and I'll read you the let- 
ter — ^there." 



XL.— THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1. We can not distinctly say whether it was the prospect 
of the pipe, or the consolatory reflection that a fatal disposi- 
tion to get married ran in the family and couldn't be helped, 
which calmed Mr. Weller's feelings, and caused his grief to 
subside. We should be rather disposed to say that the re- 
sult was attained by combining the two sources of consola- 
tion, for he repeated the second in a low tone, very frequent- 
ly ; ringing the bell meanwhile, to order in the first. He 
then divested himself of his upper coat ; and lighting the 
pipe and placing himself in front of the fire with his back 
towards it, so that he could feel its full heat, and recline 
against the mantel-piece at the same time, turned towards 
Sam, and, with a Countenance greatly mollified by the soften- 
ing influence of tobacco, requested him to " fire away." 

2. Sam dipped his pen into the ink, to be ready for any 
corrections, and began with a very theatrical air — 

" * Lovely ' " , 

" Stop," said Mr. Weller, ringing the bell. " A double 
glass o' the invariable, my dear." 

" Very well, Sir," replied the girl ; who with great quick- 
ness appeared, vanished, returned, and disappeared. 

3. " They seem to know your ways here," observed Sam. 
" Yes," replied his father, ^* I've been here before, in my 

time. Go on, Sammy." 

" ' Lovely creetur'," repeated Sam. 

" 'Tain't in poetry, is it ? " interposed the father. 

" No, no," replied Sam. 

4. "Wery glad to hear it," said Mr. Weller. "Poetry's 
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unnat'ral ; no man ever talked in poetry 'cept a beadle on 
boxin' day, or Warren's blackin', or Rowland's oil, or some 
o' them low fellows ; never let yourself down to talk poetry, 
my boy. Begin again, Sammy." 

5. Mr. Weller resumed his pipe with critical solemnity, 
and Sam once more commenced, and read as follows. 

" ' Lovely creetur I feel myself a charmed ' " 

"That ain't proper," said Mr, Weller, taking his pipe 
from his mouth. 

" No ; it ain't charmed," observed Sam, holding the let- 
ter up to the light, " it's 'shamed, there's a blot there — ' I 
feel myself ashamed.' " 

" Wery good," said Mr. Weller. " Go on." 

6. "* Feel myself ashamed, and completely cir — ' I forget 
wot this here word is," said Sam, scratching his head with 
the pen, in vain attempts to remember. 

" ^Vhy don't you look at it, then ? " inquired Mr. Weller. 
" So I am B, lookin' at it," replied Sam, " but there's 
another blot ; here's a ' c,' and a * i ' and a * d '." 

7. " Circimiwented, p'r'aps," suggested Mr. Weller. 

" No, it ain't that," said Sam, " circumscribed, that's it." 

" That ain't as. good a word as circumwented, Sammy," 
said Mr. Weller, gravely. 

"Think not? "said Sam. 

" Nothin' like it," replied his father. 

" But don't you think it means more ? " inquired Sam. 

"Veil, p'r'aps it is a more tenderer word," said Mr. 
Weller, after a few moments' reflection. " Go on, Sammy." 

8. " * Feel myself ashamed and completely circumscribed 
in a dressing of you, for you are a nice gal and nothin' but 
it." 

"That's a werry pretty sentiment," said the elder Mr. 
Weller, removing his pipe to make way for the remark. 

"Yes, I think it is rayther good," observed Sam, highly 
flattered. 

9. " Wot I like in that 'ere style of writing," said the 
elder Mr. Weller, " is, that there ain't no callin' names in it, 
— no Wenuses, nor nothin' o' that kind : wot's the good o' 
callin* a young 'ooman a Wenus or an angel, Sanuny ? " 

" Ah ! what, indeed ? " replied Sam. 
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** You might jist as veil call, her a griffin, or a unicorn, 
or a king's arms at once, which is wery veil known to be a 
collection o* fabulous animals," added Mr. Weller. 

" Just as well," replied Sam. 

10. "Drive on, Sammy," said Mr. AVeller. 

Sam complied with the request, and proceeded as fol- 
lows : his father continuing to smoke, with a mixed expres- 
sion of wisdom and complacency, which was particularly edi- 
fying. 

*l* Afore I see you I thought all women was alike.' " 
" So they are," observed the elder Mr. Weller, parenthet- 
ically. 

11. "* But now,' " continued Sam, " *now I find what a 
reg'lar soft-headed, ink-red'lous turnip I must ha' been for 
there ain't nobody like you though / like you better than 
nothin* at all.' I thought it best to make that rayther 
strong," said Sam, looking up. 

Mr. Weller nodded approvingly, and Sam resumed. 

12. " * So I take the privilidge of the day, Mary, my dear 
— as the gen'lem'n in difficulties did, ven he valked out of a 
Sunday, to tell you that tlie first and only time I see you, 
your likeness was took on my heart in much quicker time 
and brighter colors than ever a likeness was took by the pro- 
feel macheen (which, p'r'aps, you may have heerd on, Mary 
my dear,) altho' it does finish a portrait and puts the firame 
and glass on complete with a hook at the end to hang it up 
by and all in two minutes and a quarter.' " 

13. "I am afeered that werges on the poetical, Sammy," 
said Mr. Weller, dubiously. 

" No, it don't," replied Sam, reading on very quickly, to 
avoid contesting the point. 

" * Except of me, Mary, my dear, as your walentine, and 
think over what I've said. My dear Mary, I will now con- 
clude.' That's all," said Sam. 

14. " That's rayther a sudden pull up, ain't it, Samnay ? " 
inquired Mr. Weller. 

" Not a bit on it," said Sam, "she'll vish there vos more, 
and that's the great art o' letter writin'." 

"Well," said Mr. Weller, "there's somethin' in that; and 
I wish your mother-in-law 'd only conduct her conwersa- 
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tion on the same gen-teel principle. Ain't you a goin' to 

sign it ? " 

15. "That's the difficulty/' said Sam; "I don't know 

what to sign it." 

" Sign it — ^Veller," said the oldest surviving proprietor 
of that name, 

" Won't do," said Sam. " Never sign a walentine with 
your own name." 

" Sign it — Pickwick, then," said Mr. Weller ; " it's a wery 
good name, and a easy one to spell." 

"The wery thing," said Sam. "I could end with a 
werse ; what do you think ? " 

16. " I don't like it, Sam," rejoined Mr. Weller. " I 
never know'd a respectable coachman as wrote poetry, 'cept 
one, as made an afFectin' copy o' werses the night afore he 
was hung for a highway robbery, and he was only a Cam- 
bervelt man, so even that's no rule." 

17. But Sam was not to be dissuaded from the poetical 
idea that had occurred to him, so he signed the letter — 

" Your love-sick 

Pickwick." 

And having folded it in a very intricate manner, squeezed 
a down-hill direction in one corner ; " To Mary, Housemaid, 
at Mr. Nupkin's, Mayor's, Ipswich, Suffolk ; " and put it into 
his pocket, wafered, and ready for the General Post 



XLI.— A MODEST AVIT. 

1. A supercilious nabob of the East — 

Haughty, being great — ^purse-proud, being rich- 
A governor, or general, at the least, 

I have forgotten which — 
Had in his family a humble youth, 

AVho went from England in his patron's suite, 
An unassuming boy, and in truth 

A lad of decent parts and good repute. 
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2. This youth hath sense and spirit ; 

But yet, with all his sense, 
Excessive diffidence 
Obscured his merit 

3. One day, at table, flushed with pride and wine, 

His honor, proudly free, severely merry, 
Conceived it would be vastly fine 
To crack a joke upon his secretary. 

4. "Young man," he said, "by what art, craft, or trade 

Did your good father gain a livelihood ? "— 
" He was a saddler, sir," Modestus said, 
" And in his time was reckoned good." 

6. "A saddler, eh? and taught you Greek, 
. Instead of teaching you to sew ! 
Pray, why did not your father make 
A saddler, sir, of you ? " 

6. Each parasite then, as in duty bound. 

The joke applauded, and the laugh went round. 

At length Modestus, bowing low, 
Said (craving pardon, if too free he made), 

" Sir, by your leave, I fain would know 
Your father's trade." 

7. " My father's trade ! Come, come, sir ! that's too bad ! 

My father's trade I Why, blockhead, are you mad ? 
My father, sir, did never stoop so low — 
He was a gentleman, I'd have you know." 

8. " Excuse the liberty I take," 

Modestus said, with archness on his brow, — 
" Pray, why did not your father make 
A gentleman of you ? " 
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XLII.— THE TWO WEAVERS. 

HANNAH MORE. 

1. As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat, 
They touched upon the price of meat, 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 

2. " 'What with my brats and sickly wife," 
Quoth Dick, " I'm almost tired of life ; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
'Tis more tlian mortal man can bear. 

3. " How glorious is the rich man's state ! 
His house so fine, his wealth so great I 
Heaven is unjust, you must agree ; 
Why all to him ? Why none to me ? 

4. " In spite of what the Scripture teaches. 
In spite of all the parson preaches, 
This world (indeed IVe thought so long) 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 

6. " Where'er I look, howe'er I range, 
*Tis all confused and hard and strange ; 
The good are troubled and oppressed, 
And all the wicked are the blessed." 

6. Quoth John, " Our ignorance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Maker's laws ; 
Paris of his ways alone we know ; 

'Tis all that man can see below. 

7. " See'st thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun ? 
Behold the wild confusion there. 

So rude the mass it makes one stare 1 
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8. " A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 
Would say, no meaning's there conveyed ; 
For Where's the middle ? where's the border ? 
Thy carpet now is all disorder." 

9. Quoth Dick, " My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits ; 
Besides, you reason like a lout — 
Why, man, that carpefs inside out" 

10. Says John, " Thou say'st the thing I mean, 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 

This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt. 
Is but a carpet inside out, 

11. "As when we view these shreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends ; 
So, when on earth things look but odd, 
They're working still some scheme of God. 

12. " No plan, no pattern, can we trace ; 
All wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
The motley mixture we deride. 

Nor see the beauteous upper side. 

13. " But when we reach that world of light. 
And view those works of God aright. 
Then shall we see the whole design. 
And own the workman is divine. 

14. "What now seem random strokes, will there 
All order and design appear ; 

Then shall we praise what here we spurned, 
For then the carpet shall be turned," 

15. " Thou'rt right," quoth Dick ; " no more I'll grumble 
That this sad world's so strange a jumble ; 

My impious doubts are put to flight. 
For my own carpet sets me right." 
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XLIIL— THE SNOW-WALKERS. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

1. He who marvels at the beauty of the world in summer 
will find equal cause for wonder^ and admiration in winter. 
It is true the pomp and the pageantry are swept away ; but 
the essential elements remain, — the day and the night, the 
mountain and the valley, the elemental play and succession, 
and the perpetual presence of the infinite sky. 

2. In winter the stars seem to have rekindled their fires, 
the moon achieves a fiiller triumph, and the heavens wear a 
look of more exalted simplicity. Summer is more wooing 
and seductive, more versatile and human, appeals to the 
affections and the sentiments, and fosters ihquiry and the art- 
impulse. Winter is of a more heroic cast, and addresses the 
intellect. The severe studies and disciplines come easier in 
winter. One imposes larger tasks upon himself, and is less 
tolerant of his own weaknesses. 

3. The tendinous part of the mind, so to speak, is more 
developed in winter ; the fleshy, in summer. I should say 
winter had given the bone and sinew to Literature, summer 
the tissues and blood. 

4. The simplicity of winter has a deep moral. The 
return of Nature, after such a career of splendor and prodi- 
gality, to habits so simple and austere, is not lost either upon 
the head or the heart. It is the philosopher coming back 
from the banquet and the wine to a cup of water and a crust 
of bread. 

5. And then this beautiful masquerade of the elements, — 
the novel disguises our nearest firiends put on! Here is 
another rain and another dew, water that will not flow, nor 
spill, nor receive the taint of an unclean vessel. And if we 
see truly, the same old beneficence and willingness to serve 
lurk beneath all. 

6. Look up at the miracle of the falling snow, — ^the air 
a dizzy maze of whirling, eddying flakes, noiselessly trans- 
forming the world, the exquisite crystals dropping in ditch 
and gutter, and disguising in the same suit of spotless livery 
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all objects upon which they fall. How povel and fine the 
first drifts I The old, dilapidated fence is suddenly set off 
with the most j^tastic ruffles, scalloped and fluted after an 
unheard-of fashion ! Looking down a long line of decrepit 
stone-wall, in the trimming of which the wind had fairly run 
riot, I saw, as for the first time, what a severe yet master- 
artist old Winter is. Ah, a severe artist ! How stem the 
woods look; dark and cold, and as rigid against the horizon 
as iron ! 

7. All life and action upon the snow have an added em- 
phasis and significance. Every expression is underscored. 
Summer has few finer pictures than this winter one of the 
farmer foddering his cattle from a stack upon the clean snow, 
— ^the movement, the sharply defined figures, the great green 
flakes of hay, the long file of patient cows — the advance just 
arriving and pressing eagerly for the choicest morsels, — and 
the bounty and providence it suggests. 

8. Or the chopper in the woods, — the prostrate tree, the 
white new chips scattered about, his easy triumph over the 
cold, coat hanging to a limb, and the clear, sharp ring of his 
ax. The woods are rigid and tense, keyed up by the frost, 
and resound like a stringed instrument Or the road-break- 
ers, sallying forth with oxen and sleds in the still, white 
world, the day after the storm, to restore the lost track and 
demolish the beleaguering drifts. 

9. All sounds are sharper in winter,— -the air transmits 
better. At night I hear more distinctly the steady roar of 
the North Mountain. In summer it is a sort of complacent 
pur, as the breezes stroke down its sides ; but in winter 
always the same low, sullen growl. 

10. A severe artist! No longer the canvas and the pig- 
ments, but the marble and the chisel. "When the nights are 
calm and the moon full, I go out to gaze upon the wonderful 
purity of the moonlight and the snow. The air is full of 
latent fire, and the cold warms me — aftet a different fashion 
from that of the kitchen-stove. The world lies about me in 
a " trance of snow." The clouds are pearly and iridescent, 
and seem the farthest possible remove firom the condition of 
a storm, — ^the ghosts of clouds, the indwelling beauty freed 
from all dross. 
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11. I see the hills, bulging with great drifts, lift them- 
selves up cold and white against the sky, the black lines of 
fences here and there obliterated by the depth of the snow. 
Presently a fox barks away up next the mountain, and I 
imagine I can almost see him sitting there, in his furs, upon 
the illuminated surface, and looking down in my direction. 
As I listen, one answers him from behind the woods in the 
valley. What a wild winter sound, — ^wild and weird, up 
among the ghostly hills. Since the wolf has ceased to howl 
upon these mountains, and the panther to sCream, there is 
nothing to be compared with it. So wild ! I get up in the 
middle of the night to hear it. 

12. It is refreshing to the ear, and one delights to know 
that such wild creatures are still among us. At this season 
Nature makes the most of every throb of life that can with- 
stand her severity. How heartily she indorses this fox ! In 
what bold relief stand out the lives of all walkers of the 
snow ! The snow is a great telltale, and blabs as effectually 
as it obliterates. I go into the woods, and know all that has 
happened. I cross the fields, and if only a mouse has visited 
his neighbor, the fact is chronicled. 

13. Entering the woods, the number and variety of the 
tracks contrast strongly with the rigid, frozen aspect of 
things. Warm jets of life still shoot and j)lay amid this 
snowy desolation. Fox-tracks are far less numerous than in 
the fields ; but those of hares, skunks, partridges, squirrels, 
and mice abound. The mice-tracks are very pretty, and 
look like a sort of fantastic stitching on the coverlid of the 
snow. 

14. One is curious to know what biings these tiny crea- 
tures from their retreats ; they do not seem to be in quest of 
food, but rather to be traveling about for pleasure or socia- 

♦bility, though always going post-haste, and linking stump 
with stump and tree with tree by fine, hurried strides. That 
is when they travel openly ; but they have hidden passages 
and winding galleries under the snow, which undoubtedly are 
their main avenues of communication. 

15. Here and there these passages rise so near the sur- 
face as to be covered by only a frail arch of snow, and a 
slight ridge betrays their course to the eye. I know him 

8* 
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well. He is known to the fanner as the deermquse, to the 
naturalist as the Hesperomys leucopusy a very beautiful crea- 
ture, nocturnal in his habits, with large ears, and large, fine 
eyes, full of a wild, harmless look. He leaps like a rabbit, 
and is daintily marked, with white feet and a white belly. 

16. It is be who, far up in the hollow trunk of some tree, 
lays by a store of beech-nuts for winter use. Every nut is 
carefully shelled, and the cavity that serves as storehouse 
lined with grass and leaves. The wood-chopper firequently 
squanders this precious store. I have seen half a peck taken 
firom one tree, as clean and white as if put up by the most 
delicate hands, as they were. How long it must have taken 
the little creature to collect this quantity, to hull them one 
by one, and convey them up to his fifth-story chamber 1 He 
is not confined to the woods, but is quite as common in 
the fields, particularly in the fall, amid the com and pota- 
toes. 

1 7. The sharp-rayed track of the partridge adds another 
figure to this fantastic embroidery upon the winter snow. 
Her course is a clear, strong line, sometimes quite wayward, 
but generally very direct, steering for the densest, most 
impenetrable places, — leading you over logs and through 
brush, alert and expectant, till, suddenly, she bursts up a 
few yards from you, and goes humming through the trees, — 
the complete triumph of endurance and vigor. Hardy native 
bird, may your tracks never be fewer, or your visits to the 
birch-tree less frequent ! 



XLIV.— THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1. The squirrel-tracks — sharp, nervous, and wiry — ^have 
their histories also. But who ever saw squirrels in winter ? ^ 
The naturalist says they are mostly torpid ; yet evidently 
that little pocket-faced depredator, the chipmunk, was not 
carrying buckwheat for so many days to his hole for nothing ; 
— was he anticipating a state of torpidity, or the demands of 
a very active appetite ? Red and gray squirrels are more or 
less active all winter, though very shy, and, I am inclined to 
think, partially nocturnal in their habits. 
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2. Here a gray one has just passed, — came down that 
tree and went up this ; there he dug for a beech-nut, and left 
the bur on the snow. How did he know where to dig^ 
During an unusually severe winter I have known him to 
make long journeys to a barn, in a remote field, where wheat 
was stored. How did he know there was wheat there ? In 
attempting to return, the adventurous creature was fi"e- 
quently run down and caught in the deep snow. 

3. His home is in the trunk of some old birch or maple, 
with an entrance far up amid the branches. ^ In the spring 
he builds himself a summer-house of small leafy twigs in the 
top of a neighboring beech, where the young are reared, and 
much of the time passed. But the safer retreat in the maple 
is not abandoned, and both old and young resort thither in 
the fall, or when danger threatens. Whether this temporary 
residence amid the branches is for elegance or pleasure, or 
for sanitary reasons or domestic convenience, the naturalist 
has forgotten to mention. 

4. The elegant creature, so cleanly in its habits, so grace- 
ful in its carriage, so nimble and daring in its movements, 
excites feelings of admiration akin to those awakened by the 
birds and the fairer forms of nature. His passage through 
the trees is almost a flight. Indeed, the flying squirrel has 
little or no advantage over him, and in speed and nimble- 
ness cannot compare with him at all. If he miss his foot- 
ing and fall, he is sure to catch on the next branch ; if the 
connection be broken, he leaps recklessly for the nearest 
spray or limb, and secures his hold, even if it be by the aid 
of his teeth. 

5. His career of frolic and festivity begins in the fall, 
after the birds have left us and the holiday spirit of nature 
has commenced to subside. How absorbing the pastime of 
the sportsman, who goes to the woods in the still October 
morning in quest of him 1 You step lightly across the thresh- 
old of the forest, and sit down upon the first log or rock to 
await the signals. It is so still that the ear suddenly seems 
to have acquired new powers, and there is no movement to 
confuse the eye. 

6. Presently you hear the rustling of a branch, and see it 
sway or spring as the squirrel leaps from or to it ; or else 
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you hear a disturbance in the dry leaves, and mark one run- 
ning upon the ground. He has probably seen the intruder, 
and, not liking his stealthy movements, desifes to avoid a 
nearer acquaintance. Now he mounts a stump to see if 
the way is clear, then pauses a moment at the foot of a tree 
to take his bearings, his tail, as he skims along, undulating 
behind him, and adding to the easy grace and dignity of his 
movements. 

1. Or else you are first advised of his proximity by the 
dropping of a false nut, or the fragments of the shucks rattling 
upon the leaves." Or, again, after contemplating you avvrhile 
unobserved, and making up his mind that you are not dan- 
gerous, he strikes an attitude on a branch, and commences to 
quack and bark, with an accompan5dng movement of his 
tail. Late in the afternoon, when the same stillness reigns, 
the same scenes are repeated. There is a black variety, 
quite rare, but mating freely with the gray, from which he 
seems to be distinguished only in color. 

8. The track of the red squirrel may be known by its 
smaller size. He is more common and less dignified than 
the gray, and oftener guilty of petty larceny about tlie bams 
and grain-fields. He is most abundant in old bark-peelings, 
and low, dilapidated hemlocks, from which he makes excur- 
sions to the fields and orchards, spinning along the tops of 
the fences, which afford, not only convenient lines of com- 
munication, but a safe retreat if danger threatens. He loves 
to linger about the orchard ; and, sitting upright on the top- 
most stone in the wall, or on the tallest stake in the fence, 
chipping up an apple for the seeds, his tail conforming to the 
curve of his back, his paws shifting and turning the apple, he 
is a pretty sight, and his bright, pert appearance atones for 
all the mischief he does. 

9. At home, in the woods, he is the most frolicsome 
and loquacious. The appearance of any thing unusual, if^ 
after contemplating it a moment, he concludes it not dan- 
gerous, excites his unbounded mirth and ridicule, and he 
snickers and chatters, hardly able to contain himself; now 
darting up the trunk of a tree and squealing in derision, then 
hopping into a position on a limb and dancing to the music 
of his own cackle, and all for your special benefit. There is 
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something very human in this apparent mirth and mockery 
of the squirrels. - 

10. It seems to be a sort of ironical laughter, and implies 
self-conscious pride and exultation in the laugher. " What a 
ridiculous thing you are, to be sure ! " he seems to say ; " how 
clumsy and awkward, and what a poor show for a tail ! Look 
at me, look at me I " — and he capers about in his best style. 
Again, he would seem to tease you and- to provoke your 
attention ; then suddenly assumes a tone of good-natured, 
child-like defiance and derision ; that pretty little imp, the 
chipmunk, will sit on the stone above his den, and defy you, 
as plainly as if he said so, to catch him before he can get 
into his hole if you can. You hurl a stone at him, and " No 
you didn't " comes up from the depth of his retreat 



XLV.— THE CRICKET. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1. The cricket dwells in the cold, cold ground. 

At the foot of the old oak tree. 
And all through the lengthened Autumn night 

A merry song sings he. 
He whistles a clear and merry tune 
By the sober light of the silver moon ; 

The winds may moan 

With a hollow tone 
All through the leaves of the rustling tree, 

The clouds may fly 

'J hrough the deep blue sky. 
The flowers may droop and the brooklet sigh, 

But never a fig cares he ; 
He whistles a clear and merry tune 
By the sober light of the silver moon 
All through the lengthened Autumn night, 

And never a fig cares he. 

2. There's a tiny cricket within thy heart. 

And a pleasant song sings he ; 
He sings of the mercies and goodness of God 
That hourly fall upon thee. 
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Let him whistle loud and clear, 

Never drown him in a tear, 

There's darkness enough on earth, I trow. 

Without the gloom of a gloomy brow. 

Darkness enough in the home of the poor. 

That never comes to thy lofty door. 

Forth with a smile 

Their woe to beguile ; 
Forth to lighten the heavy gloom ; 
Forth to brighten the clouded home 
And cheer the soul that is shrouded in night ; 

Tell it, in tones of love. 
Of hope on earth, and a land all' bright — 

The Land of Life and Love, 
And never fret that you can not get 
Just what you want while you travel here. — 
Then let him whistle loud and clear ; 
Never drown him in a tear ; 
But all through the length of trouble's night 

Let him sing his merry song. 



XLVL— THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 

SCHILLER. 

1. There are three lessons I would write — 

Three words, as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 

2. Have Hope. Though clouds environ round. 

And gladness hides her face in scorn. 
Put off the shadow from thy brow — 
No night but hath its mom. 

3. Have Faith. AVhere'er thy bark is driven — 

The calm's disport, the tempest's mirth — 
Know this : God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 
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4. Have Love. Not love alone for one ; 

But man, as man, thy brother call ; 
And scatter, like the circling sun. 
Thy charities on all. 

5. Thus grave these lessons on thy soul — 

Hope, Faith, and Love — and thou shalt find 
Strength when life's surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 



XLVIL— RAIN AND SUNSHINE. 

C. C. FELTON. 

1. Well, here we are on the ground sacred to Leonidas 
and the three hundred Spartans ; within ten feet of the hot 
springs from which this famous pass take its name. 

2. We left the village of Drachmans this morning, with 
heavy clouds threatening to accompany us on our way. 
Showery Jupiter sat enthroned on Parnassus, and, as we 
ascended the opposite range of mountains, he hit my nose 
with a single drop, perhaps expecting that, like the Greeks 
of old, we should postpone our journey to avert the omen. 
But we kept on and up in spite of all his warnings and 
threats. 

3. We had a gloriously dark and frowning view of Par- 
nassus, as we left it, and showery Jupiter was as good as his 
word ; for when we had got fairly entangled in the mazes of 
the CEtian range, down came a shower, the like of which we 
seldom see in our unpoetical latitudes. But the scenery all 
around us — the bare and desolate peaks, the wild ravines, 
the foaming streams that started like racers on their course, 
the many-tinted oak and plane-tree, the evergreens on the 
mountain-side, and the fiercely careering clouds, so unlike 
our dreams of the classic beauty of Greece — ^was splendid. 

4. On we went, regardless of the rain, — all except Wal- 
nut, the dog, who seemed greatly chagrined. Walnut is a 
dog of taste ; has made the tour several times ; takes a spe- 
cial pleasure in showing off his country to foreign travelers. 
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and, when he found we were going, insisted upon going with 
us. He is a very quiet dog, almost never barks, and has 
taken a special Mendship for me. 

5. He sleeps under my bed when I have one, and when 
I have not, sleeps as near me as he can get He has kept 
by my side all day long, and, as we rode through the mag* 
nificent scenery under the heavy rain, hung his tail between 
his legs in the most desponding manner, evidently feeling a 
heavy responsibility for the present state of affairs, and con- 
cerned for the character of the Grecian climate. 

6. Suddenly the rain ceased ; the sun, the Grecian sun, 
came out ; the hill-tops, trees, and silver rain-drops were 
lighted in a moment ; the region round about broke into a 
blaze, and thousands of birds added the full chorus of their 
song. Ah ! then you should have seen Walnut, the dog, — 
how he capered about ; how he ran up the hill and down the 
hill ; how he jumped on me, and even barked, in the glad- 
ness of his heart ; how he snatched up a stick, and shook it 
till it broke in pieces. 

7. The dog had never done any thing of the kind before ; 
he is a sober, affectionate dog, with a temperate enjoyment 
of the world, and a friendly eye for every wayfarer. I could 
not help sympathizing in his joy, and my own pleasure in the 
sudden outbreak of beauty was really heightened by the 
sight of Walnut's ecstacies. 

8. It soon began to rain again, and so continued, until 
the sea broke upon us, between the mountains, with Eubea 
before us and Thermopylae on our left 

9. We stopped to rest at Bodenitra, and ascended its 
Acropolis, which has the remains of an ancient structure, 
and a castle of the Middle Ages. Here is one of the most 
splendid prospects in the world. The weather again cleared 
off, and we began our descent from the last ranges of CEta 
to the sea-shore. It was steep and rugged, reminding me of 
the Alps. AVe reached the pass, galloped along the ground 
of the immortal battle, visited the mounds supposed to cover 
the bodies of the three hundred Spartans, and then reached 
the narrowest point, where the battle must have commenced. 

10. What sound strikes my ear? What sight meets nay 
eve ? The noise of a mill ! The hot springs, celebrated in 
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all ages, are now made to do the work of ancient slaves, and 
grind. I was shocked ; my newly acquired character of poet 
rose in arms at such a desecration. Bathed in Ismenus, 
rolled on Helicon, refreshed by draughts from Aganippe, my 
coat out at the elbows before the Parnassian heights, — I 
could not now but feel every sentiment of my poetical nature 
outraged by the sight of a mill carried by the hot springs of 
Thermopylae 1 

11. But — ^but — ^we were to stop at the mill for the night, 
or travel an hour to a desolate khan, — and we stopped, 
mounting by a crazy staircase to the single room. There 
was a bright wood-fire on a raised circle. There was a co- 
lossal loaf of wheaten bread, just ready to be put under the 
embers. The miller, a stately-looking man in fustian, took 
down his single chair, and with a bow offered it to " His 
Nobleness," — ^meaning myself, 

12. Poetry began to ooze out of the hole at the elbow, 
and a mill at Thermopylae was not so bad a thing after all ; 
and when he told me that thirty villages depended on his 
mill for grinding their corn and wheat, I came to the con- 
clusion that Thermopylae was never put to half so good a 
use before. 

13. Just as I write these words, he gives us an invitation 
to pass to-morrow with him, and join in a Klephtic festival, 
which he will celebrate in our honor. We consent, and he 
sends at once to order a kid, and to arrange the Klephtic 
songs for so grand an occasion. I could not help quoting 
the words of an ancient fragment : 

" Grind, miller, grind ; 
For e'en Pittacus grinds, 
Of great Mytilene the king." 

14. Clatter, clatter goes the mill below ; but it does not 
disturb the sleep of Leonidas and his Three Hundred, who 
lie beneath yonder tumulus. We have reached the northern 
limit of our journey, and our next move will be southward 
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and, when he found we were going, insisted upon going witli 
us. He is a very quiet dog, almost never barks, and has 
taken a special friendship for me. 

5. He sleeps under my bed when I have one, and when 
I have not, sleeps as near me as he can get He has kept 
by my side all day long, and, as we rode through the mag- 
nificent scenery under the heavy rain, hung his tail between 
his legs in the most desponding manner, evidently feeling a 
heavy responsibility for the present, state of affairs, and con- 
cerned for the character of the Grecian climate. 

6. Suddenly the rain ceased ; the sun, the Grecian sun, 
came out ; the hill-tops, trees, and silver rain-drops were 
lighted in a moment ; the region round about broke into a 
blaze, and thousands of birds added the full chorus of their 
song. Ah ! then you should have seen Walnut, the dog, — 
how he capered about ; how he ran up the hill and down the 
hill ; how he jumped on me, and even barked, in the glad- 
ness of his heart ; how he snatched up a stick, and shook it 
till it broke in pieces. 

7. The dog had never done any thing of the kind before ; 
he is a sober, affectionate dog, with a temperate enjoyment 
of the world, and a friendly eye for every waj^arer. I could 
not help s)mipathizing in his joy, and my own pleasure in the 
sudden outbreak of beauty was really heightened by tlie 
sight of Walnut's ecstacies. 

8. It soon began to rain again, and so continued, until 
the sea broke upon us, between the mountains, with Eubea 
before us and Thermopylae on our lefl. 

9. We stopped to rest at Bodenitra, and ascended its 
Acropolis, which has the remains of an ancient structure, 
and a castle of the Middle Ages. Here is one of the most 
splendid prospects in the world. The weather again cleared 
off, and we began our descent from the last ranges of CEta 
to the sea-shore. It was steep and rugged, reminding me of 
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all ages, are now made to do the work of ancient slaves, and 
grind. I was shocked ; my newly acquired character of poet 
rose in arms at such a desecration. Bathed in Ismenus, 
rolled on Helicon, refreshed by draughts from Aganippe, my 
coat out at the elbows before the Parnassian heights, — I 
could not now but feel every sentiment of my poetical nature 
outraged by the sight of a mill carried by the hot springs of 
Thermopylae I 

11. But — but — ^we wejre to stop at the mill for the night, 
or travel an hour to a desolate khan, — and we stopped, 
mounting by a crazy staircase to the single room. There 
was a bright wood-fire on a raised circle. There was a co- 
lossal loaf of wheaten bread, just ready to be put under the 
embers. The miller, a stately-looking man in fustian, took 
down his single chair, and with a bow oifered it to " His 
Nobleness," — meaning my self. 

13. Poetry began to ooze out of the hole at the elbow, 
and a mill at Theimopylfe was not so bad a thing after all j 
and when he told me that thirty villages depended on his 
mill for grinding their com and wheat, I came to the con- 
clusion that Thermopylx was never put to half so good a 
use before. 

13. Just as I write these words, he gives us an invitation 
to pass to-morrow with him, and join in a Klephtic festival, 
which he will celebrate in our honor. We consent, and he 
sends at once to order a kid, and to arrange the Klephtic 
songs for so grand an occasion. I could not help quoting 
the words of an ancient fragment : 

" Grind, miller, grind ; 
For e'en Pittacua grinds. 
Of great MytUene the king." 

14. Clatter, clatter goes the mill below; but itdoi 
disturb the sleep of Leonidas and his Three Hundred 
lie beneath yonder tumulus. We have reached thenoi 
limit of our journey, and our next move vrill be southwf 
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and, when he found we were going, insisted upon going with 
us. He is a very quiet dog, almost never barks, and has 
taken a special friendship for me. 

6. He sleeps under my bed when I have one, and when 
I have not, sleeps as near me as he can get. He has kept 
by my side all day long, and, as we rode through the mag- 
nificent scenery under the heavy rain, hung his tail between 
his legs in the most desponding manner, evidently feeling a 
heavy responsibility for the present state of affairs, and con- 
cerned for the character of the Grecian climate. 

6. Suddenly the rain ceased ; the sun, the Grecian sun, 
came out ; the hill-tops, trees, and silver rain-drops were 
lighted in a moment ; the region round about broke into a 
blaze, and thousands of birds added the full chorus of their 
song. Ah ! then you should have seen Walnut, the dog, — 
how he capered about ; how he ran up the hill and down the 
hill ; how he jumped on me, and even barked, in the glad- 
ness of his heart ; how he snatched up a stick, and shook it 
till it broke in pieces. 

7. The dog had never done any thing of the kind before ; 
he is a sober, affectionate dog, with a temperate enjoyment 
of the world, and a friendly eye for every wayfarer. I could 
not help sympathizing in his joy, and my own pleasure in the 
sudden outbreak of beauty was really heightened by the 
sight of Walnut's ecstacies. 

8. It soon began to rain again, and so continued, until 
the sea broke upon us, between the mountains, with Eubea 
before us and Thermopylae on our left. 

9. We stopped to rest at Bodenitra, and ascended its 
Acropolis, which has the remains of an ancient structure, 
and a castle of the Middle Ages. Here is one of the most 
splendid prospects in the world. The weather again cleared 
off, and we began our descent from the last ranges of CEta 
to the sea-shore. It was steep and rugged, reminding me of 
the Alps. We reached the pass, galloped along the ground 
of the immortal battle, visited the mounds supposed to cover 
the bodies of the three hundred Spartans, and then reached 
the narrowest point, where the battle must have commenced. 

10. AVhat sound strikes my ear? What sight meets my 
eye ? The noise of a mill ! The hot springs, celebrated in 
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all ages, are now made to do the work of ancient slaves, and 
grind. I was shocked ; my newly acquired character of poet 
rose in arms at such a desecration. Bathed in Ismenus, 
rolled on Helicon, refreshed by draughts from Aganippe, my 
coat out at the elbows before the Parnassian heights, — I 
could not now but feel every sentiment of my poetical nature 
outraged by the sight of a mill carried by the hot springs of 
Thermopylae ! 

1 1 . But — but — ^we were to stop at the mill for the night, 
or travel an hour to a desolate khan, — and we stopped, 
mounting by a crazy staircase to the single room. There 
was a bright wood-fire on a raised circle. There was a co- 
lossal loaf of wheaten bread, just ready to be put under the 
embers. The miller, a stately-looking man in fustian, took 
down his single chair, and with a bow offered it to " His 
Nobleness," — meaning myself, 

12. Poetry began to ooze out of the hole at tlie elbow, 
and a mill at Thermopylae was not so bad a thing after all ; 
and when he told me that thirty villages depended on his 
mill for grinding their corn and wheat, I came to the con- 
clusion that Thermopylae was never put to half so good a 
use before. 

13. Just as I write these words, he gives us an invitation 
to pass to-morrow with him, and join in a Klephtic festival, 
which he will celebrate in our honor. We consent, and he 
sends at once to order a kid, and to arrange the Klephtic 
songs for so grand an occasion. I could not help quoting 
the words of an ancient fragment : 

" Grind, miller, grind ; 
For e'en Pittacus grinds, 
Of great Mytilene the king." 

14. Clatter, clatter goes the mill below ; but it does not 
disturb the sleep of Leonidas and his Three Hundred, who 
lie beneath yonder tumulus. We have reached the northern 
limit of our journey, and our next move will be southward. 
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XLVIIL— ABRAHAM AND THE FIRE-WOR- 
SHIPER. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

1. And it came to pass after 'these things, that Abraham 
sat in the door of his tent about the going down of the sun. 

2. And behold, a man, bowed with age, came from the 
way of the wilderness, leaning on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto him, 
" Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all night, 
and thou shalt arise early on the morrow, and go on thy 
way." 

4. But the man said, "N*ay, for I will abide under this 
tree." 

6. And Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned, 
and they went into the tent, and Abraham baked unleavened 
bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not 
God, he said unto him, " Wherefore dost thou not worship 
the most high God, Creator of heaven and earth ? " 

7. And the man answered and said, " I do not worship 
the God thou speakest of, neither do I call upon his name ; 
for I have made to myself a god, which abideth alway in 
mine house, and provideth me with all things." 

8. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man, 
and he arose and fell upon him, and drove him forth with 
blows into the wilderness. 

9. And at midnight God called unto Abraham, sa3dng, 
" Abraham, where is the stranger ? " 

10. And Abraham answered and said, "Lord, he would 
not worship thee, neither would he call upon thy name ; 
therefore have I driven him out from before my face into the 
wilderness." 

11. And God said, " Have I borne with him these hun- 
dred ninety and eight years, "and nourished him, and clothed 
him, notwithstanding his rebellion against me ; and couldst 
not thou, that art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night ? " 

12. And Abraham said, "Let not the anger of the Lord 
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wax hot against his servant ; lo, I have sinned ; lo, I have 
sinned ; forgive me, I pray thee." 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into the wilder- 
ness, and sought diligently for the man, and found him, and 
returned with him to the tent ; and when he had entreated 
him kindly, he sent him away on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God spake again unto Abraham, saying, " For 
this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four hundred years in 
a strange land ; 

15. "But ibr thy repentance will I deliver them; and 
they shall come forth with power, and with gladness of heart, 
and with much substance." 



XLIX.— ABRAHAM AND THE FIRE-WOR- 
SHIPER. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

Scene. — The inside of a tent^ in which the patriarch Abra- 
ham^ and a Persian traveler^ a Fire-worshiper^ are sitting awhile 
after supper. 

Fire-worshiper, [Aside,"] What have I said or done, that 

by degrees 
Mine host hath changed his gracious countenance, 
Until he stareth on me, as in wrath ! 
Have I twixt wake and sleep, lost his wise love ? 
Or sit I thus too long, and he himself 
AVould fain be sleeping ? I will speak to that. 

{Aloud.) Impute it, O my great and gracious lord, 
Unto my feeble flesh, and not my folly. 
If mine old eyelids droop against their will, 
And I become as one that hath no sense 
Ev*n to the milk and honey of thy words. — 
With my lord's leave, and his good servant's help. 
My limbs would creep to bed. 

Abraham, [Angrily quitting his seat,] In this tent, never. 
Thou art a thankless and an impious man. 

Fire-worshiper, [/Rising in astonishment,] A thankless and 

an impious man I Oh, sir. 
My thanks have all but worshiped thee. 
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Abraham. And whom 

Forgotten ? Like the fawning dog I feed. 
From the foot-washing to the meal, and now 
. To this thy crammed and dog-like wish for bed, 
I've noted thee ; and never hast thou breathed 
One syllable of prayer or praise or thanks, 
To the great God who made and feedeth all. 

Fire-worshiper, Oh, sir, the God I worship is the Fire, 
The god of gods j and seeing him not here. 
In any symbol, or on any shrine, 
I waited till he blessed mine eyes at mom, 
Sitting in heaven. 

Abraham. Oh, foul idolater ! 

And darest thou still to breathe in Abraham's 

tent ? 
Forth with thee, wretch : for he that made thy god, 
And all thy tribe, and all the host of heaven, 
The invisible and only dreadful God, 
Will speak to thee this night, out in the storm, 
And try thee in thy foolish god, the fire, 
Which with his fingers he makes lightnings o£ 
Hark to the rising of his robes, the winds, 
And get thee forth, and wait him. 

\A violent storm is heard rising,'] 

Fire-worshiper. What ! unhoused I 

And on a night like this ! me, poor old man, 
A hundred years of age I 

Abraham. [ Urging him away] Not reverencing 

The God of ages, thou revoltest reverence. 

Fire-worshiper. Thou hadst a father ! — think of his gray 

hairs. 
Houseless, and cuffed by such a storm as this. 

Abraham. God is thy father, and thou own'st not him. 

Fire-worshiper. I have a wife, as aged as myself. 

And if she learn my death, she'll not survive il^ 
No, not a day ; she is so used to me ; 
So propped up by her other feeble self. 
I pray thee, strike us not both down. 

Abraham. [Still urging him,] God made 

Husband and wife, and must be owned of them. 
Else he must needs disown them. 
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Fire-worshiper. We have children — 

One of them, sir, a daughter, who next week 
Will all day long be going in and out, 
Upon the watch for me. Spare, O spare her ! 
She's a good creature, and not strong. 

Abraham. Mine ears 

Are deaf to all things but thy blasphemy, 
• And to the coming of the Lord and God, 
^Vho will this night condemn thee. 

\Abraham pushes him out ; and remains alone speaking^ 

For if ever 
God came at night-time upon the world, 
'Tis now this instant. Hark to the huge winds, 
The cataracts of hail, and rocky thunder, 
Splitting like quarries of the stony clouds. 
Beneath the touching of the foot of God. 
That was God's speaking in the heavens, — ^that 

. last. 
An inward utterance coming by itself. 
What is it shaketh thus thy servant. Lord, 
Making him fear, that in some loud rebuke 
To this idolater, whom thou abhorrest. 
Terror will slay himself? Lo, the earth quakes 
Beneath my feet, and God is surely here. 

\A dead silence; and then a still small voice.] 

The Voice. Abraham I 

Abraham, Where art thou. Lord } and who is it that speaks 

So sweetly in mine ear, to bid me turn 

And dare to face thy presence ? 
The Voice. Who but He 

Whose mightiest utterance thou hast yet to learn ? 

I wa^not in the whirlwind, Abraham ; 

I was not in the thunder, or the earthquake ; 

But I am in the still small voice. 

AVhere is the stranger whom thou tookest in ? 
Abraham. Lord, he denied thee, and I drove him forth. 
The Voice. Then didst thou what God himself forbore.. 

Have I, although he did deny me, borne 

With his injuriousness these hundred years, 
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And couldst thou not endure him one sole night, 
And such a night as this ? 

Abraham, Lord ! I have sinned, 

And will go forth, and if he be not dead, 

Will call him back, and tell him of thy mercies 

Both to himself and me. 

The Voice. Behold and learn. 

[The voice retires while it is speaking; and a fold of 
the tent is turned back^ disclosing the Fire-worshiper, 
who is calmly sleeping^ with his head on the bcuk of 
a house-lamb^ 

Abraham, O loving God I the lambitselfs his pillow. 
And on his forehead is a balmy dew, 
And in his sleep he smileth. I, mean time, 
Poor and proud fool, with my presumptuous hands, 
Not God's, was dealing judgments on his head, 
^Vhich God himself had cradled ! — Oh, methinks 
There's more in this than prophet yet hath known. 
And Faith, some day, will all in love be shown. 



L.— THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

1. This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 

Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Starties the villagers with strange alarms. 

2. Ah, what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary. 

When the Death-Angel touches those^wift keys ! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies ! 

3. I hear, even now, the infinite fierce chorus,. ^ 

The cries of agony, the endless groan. 
Which, through the ages tiiat have gone before us. 
In long reverberations reach our own. 
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4. On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 

Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman's song, 
And loud amid the universal clamor, 
O'er distant deserts, sounds the Tartar gong. 

6. I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 

AVheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests, upon their teocallis, 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent's skin ; 

6. The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 
The shout, that every prayer for mercy drowns ; 
The soldiers' revels in the midst of pillage, 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns ; 

1. The bursting shell; the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 

8. Is it, O Man, with such discordant noises, 

With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kindly voices, 
And j arrest the celestial harmonies ! 

9. Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts. 
Given to redeem the human mind from error. 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 

10. The warrior's name would be a name abhorred I 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against its brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain ! 

11. Down the dark future, through long generations. 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease ; 
And, like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, " Peace 1 " 
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12. Peace 1 and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the Immortals^ 
The holy melodies of Love arise. 



LI.— DRAFTED. 

MRS. H. L. BOSTWICK. 

1. My son ! What 1 Drafted ? My Harry I ^Vhy, man, 

'tis a boy at his books ; 
No taller, I'm sure, than your Annie — as delicate, too, 

in his looks. 
Why, it seems but a day since he helped me, girl-like, in 

my kitchen at tasks j 
He drafted ! Great God, can it *be that our President 

knows what he asks ? 

2. He never could wrestle, this boy, though in spirit as 

brave as the best ; 
Narrow-chested, a little, you notice, like him who has 

long been at rest. 
Too slender for over-much study — ^why, his master has 

made him to-day 
Go out with his ball on the common — ^and you have 

drafted a child at his play ! 

3. " Not a patriot ? " Fie ! Did I whimper when Robert 

stood up with his gun. 
And the hero-blood chafed in his forehead, the evening 

we heard of Bull Run ? 
Pointing his finger at Harry, but turning his eyes to the 

wall, 
"There's a staff growing up for your age, mother," said 

Robert, « if I am to fall." 

4. " Eighteen ? " Oh I know ! And yet narrowly ; just 

a wee babe on the day 
^Vhen his father got up firom a sick-bed and cast his last 
ballot for Clay. 
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Proud of his boy and his ticket, said he, " A new morsel 

of fame 
We'll lay on the candidate's dtar " — and christened the 

child with his name. 

5. Oh, what have I done, a weak woman, in what have I 

meddled with harm, 

(Troubling only my God for the sunshine and rain on 
my rough little farm,) 

That my plowshares are beaten to swords, and whet- 
ted before my eyes. 

That my tears must cleanse a foul nation, my lamb be a 
sacrifice? 

6. Oh, 'tis true there's a country to save, man, and 'tis true 

there is no appeal, ,. 
But did God see my boy's name l3ang the uppermost 

one in the wheel ? 
Five stalwart sons has my neighbor, and never the lot 

upon one ; 
Are these things Fortune's caprices, or is it God's will 

that is done ? 

7. Are the others too precious for resting where Robert is 

taking his rest. 
With the pictured face of young Annie lying over the 

rent in his breast ? 
Too tender for parting with sweet hearts ? Too fair to 

be crippled or scarred ? 
My boy ! Thank God for these tears — I was growing so 

bitter and hard ! 

********* 

8. Now read me a page in the Book, Harry, that goes in 

your knapsack to-night. 

Of the eye that sees when the sparrow grows weary and 
falters in flight ; 

Talk of something that's nobler than living, of a. Love 
that is higher than mine. 

And faith which has planted its banner where the Heav- 
enly camp-fires shine. 

9 
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and, when he found we were going, insisted upon going with 
us. He is a very quiet dog, almost never barks, and has 
taken a special friendship for me. 

5. He sleeps under my bed when I have one, and when 
I have not, sleeps as near me as he can get He has kept 
by my side all day long, and, as we rode through the mag- 
nificent scenery under the heavy rain, hung his tail between 
his legs in the most desponding manner, evidently feeling a 
heavy responsibility for the present state of affairs, and con- 
cerned for the character of the Grecian climate. 

6. Suddenly the rain ceased ; the sun, the Grecian sun, 
came out ; the hill-tops, trees, and silver rain-drops were 
lighted in a moment ; the region round about broke into a 
blaze, and thousands of birds added the full chorus of their 
song. Ah ! then you should have seen Walnut, the dog, — 
how he capered about ; how he ran up the hill and down the 
hill ; how he jumped on me, and even barked, in the glad- 
ness of his heart ; how he snatched up a stick, and shook it 
till it broke in pieces. 

7. The dog had never done any thing of the kind before ; 
he is a sober, affectionate dog, with a temperate enjoyment 
of the world, and a friendly eye for every wa)rfarer. I could 
not help s)anpathizing in his joy, and my own pleasure in the 
sudden outbreak of beauty was really heightened by tlie 
sight of Walnut's ecstacies. 

8. It soon began to rain again, and so continued, until 
the sea broke upon us, between the mountains, with Eubea 
before us and Thermopylae on our left 

9. We stopped to rest at Bodenitra, and ascended its 
Acropolis, which has the remains of an ancient structure, 
and a castle of the Middle Ages. Here is one of the most 
splendid prospects in the world. The weather again cleared 
off, and we began our descent from the last ranges of CEta 
to the sea-shore. It was steep and rugged, reminding me of 
the Alps. We reached the pass, galloped along the ground 
of the immortal battle, visited the mounds supposed to cover 
the bodies of the three hundred Spartans, and then reached 
the narrowest point, where the battle must have commenced. 

10. What sound strikes my ear? What sight meets my 
eye ? The noise of a mill ! The hot springs, celebrated in 
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all ages, are now made to do the work of ancient slaves, and 
grind, I was shocked ; my newly acquired character of poet 
rose in arms at such a desecration. Bathed in Ismenus, 
rolled on Helicon, refreshed by draughts from Aganippe, my 
coat out at the elbows before the Parnassian heights, — I 
could not now but feel every sentiment of my poetical nature 
outraged by the sight of a mill carried by the hot springs of 
Thermopylae I 

1 1 . But — ^but — ^we were to stop at the mill for the night, 
or travel an hour to a desolate khan, — and we stopped, 
mounting by a crazy staircase to the single room. There 
was a bright wood-fire on a raised circle. There was a co- 
lossal loaf of wheaten bread, just ready to be put under the 
embers. The miller, a stately-looking man in fustian, took 
down his single chair, and with a bow offered it to " His 
Nobleness," — meaning myself. 

12. Poetry began to ooze out of the hole at tlie elbow, 
and a mill at Thermopylae was not so bad a thing after all ; 
and when he told me that thirty villages depended on his 
mill for grinding their corn and wheat, I came to the con- 
clusion that Thermopylae was never put to half so good a 
use before. 

13. Just as I write these words, he gives us an invitation 
to pass to-morrow with him, and join in a Klephtic festival, 
which he will celebrate in our honor. We consent, and he 
sends at once to order a kid, and to arrange the Klephtic 
songs for so grand an occasion. I could not help quoting 
the words of an ancient fragment : 

" Grind, miller, grind ; 
For e'en Pittacns grinds, 
Of great Mytilene the king." 

14. Clatter, clatter goes the mill below ; but it does not 
disturb the sleep of Leonidas and his Three Hundred, who 
lie beneath yonder tumulus. We have reached the northern 
limit of our journey, and our next move will be southward. 
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march ; " and soon we struck our tents, and forded the dark 
and foaming river which separated the rebel from the loyal 
State. He had forded a darker and rougher river, which, we 
hoped as we left him, no longer kept him in a world of sin, 
and out of the land of perfect peace. And so will throngs be 
buried, in this sad and mournful war. But out of the great 
clouds of private sorrow will rise the trimnph of our coun- 
try's glory. 



LIII.— AFTER THE BATTLE. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1. Hold the lantern aside, and shudder not so ! 

There's more blood to see than this stain on the snow ! 
There are pools of it, lakes of it, just over there, 
And fixed faces all streaked, and crimson-soaked hair ! 
Did you think, when we came, you and I, out to-night 
To search for our dead, yon would be a fair sight ? * 

2. You're his wife ; you love him — ^you think so j and I 
Am only his mother : my boy shall not lie 

In a ditch with the rest, while my arms can bear 
His form to a grave that mine own may soon share ! 
So, if your strength fails, best go sit by the hearth, 
While his mother alone seeks his bed on the earth. 

3. You WILL GO ! then no faintings ! Give me the light, 
And follow my footsteps ! — my heart will lead right 1 
Ah, God ! what is here ? a great heap of the slain. 
All mangled and gory ! — ^\Vhat horrible pain 

These beings have died in ! Dear mothers, ye weep. 
Ye weep, oh, ye weep o'er this terrible sleep ! 

4. More ! more ! Ah ! I thought I could nevermore know 
Grief, horror, or pity for aught here below 

Since I stood in the porch and heard his chief tell. 
How brave was my son, how he gallantly fell ! 
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Did they think I cared then to see officers stand 
Before my great sorrow, each hat in each hand ? 

5. Why, girl, do you feel neither reverence nor fright, 
That your red hands turn over towards this dim light 
These dead men that stare so ? Ah, if you had kept 
Your senses this morning ere his comrades had left, 
You had heard that his place was worst of them all — 
Not mid the stragglers — where he fought he would fall ! 

6. There's the moon through the clouds : Oh ! Christ, what 

a scene 1 
Dost thou from thy heavens o'er such visions lean 
And still call this cursed world a footstool of thine ? 
Hark ! a groan ; there, another — here in this line 
Piled close on each other. — Ah, here is the flag, 
Tom, dripping with gore — Pah ! they died for this rag ! 

7. Here's the voice that we seek — Poor soul, do not start : 
We're women, not ghosts. — What a gash o'er the heart ! 
Is there aught we can do ? a message to give 

To any beloved one ? I swear, if I live 
To take it for sake of the words my boy said, 
"Home," "mother," "wife" — ere he reeled down 'mong 
the dead ! 

8. But, first, can you tell where his regiment stood ? 
Speak, speak, man, or point ! — 'twas the Ninth ! — Oh, 

the blood 
Is choking his voice I what a look of despair ! 
There, lean on my knee, while I put back the hair 
From eyes so fast glazing — Oh, my darling, my own. 
My hands were both idle when you died alone I 

9. He's dying — ^he's dead ! — close his lids — ^let us go. 
God's peace on his soul ! — If we only could know 
Where our own dear one lies ! — my soul has turned sick I 
Must we crawl o'er these bodies that lie here so thick ! 
I can not ! I can not I How eager you are ! 

One might think you were nursed on the red lap of War. 
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10. He's not here — and not here ! — What wild hopes flash 

through 
My thoughts as foot-deep I stancf in this dread dew, 
And cast up a prayer to the blue, quiet sky ! — 
Was it you, girl, that shrieked ? Ah ! what face doth lie 
Upturned toward me there, so ri^d and white ! 
O God, my brain reels ! — Tis a dream ! My old sight 

11. Is dimmed with these horrors — My son ! oh, my son ! 
Would I had died for thee, my own, only one ! 
There, lift off your arms ; let him come to the breast 
Where first he was lulled, with my souPs hymn, to rest 1 
Your heart never thrilled to your lover's fond kiss 

As mine to his baby-touch : was it for this ? 

12. He was yours, too ; he loved you? Yes, yes, you're 

right ! 
Forgive me, my daughter : I'm maddened to-night ! 
Don't moan so, dear child: you're young, and your 

years # 

May still hold fair hopes — but the old die of tears ! 
Yes, take him again ! ah ! — don't lay your face /Jiere / 
See, the blood from his wound has stained your loose 

hair. 

13. How quiet you are I — Has she fainted ? — ^her cheek 
Is cold as his own. — Say a word to me, — speak I 

Am I crazed? — Is she dead? — Has ^er heart broke 

first? 
Her trouble was bitter, but sure mine is worst ! 
I'm afraid ! I'm afraid ! alone with these dead ! — 
Those corpses are stirring I God help my poor head ! 

14. I'll sit by my children until the men come 
To bury the others, and then we'll go home ! 

Why, the slain are all dancing ! — Dearest, don't move ! 
Keep away from my boy ! he's guarded by love ! — 
Lullaby, lullaby ; sleep, sweet darling, sleep ! 
God and thy mother will watch o'er thee keep ! 



^ 
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LIV.— REMINISCENCES OF JOHN BROWN; 

A. H. QUINT. 

1. Our regiment was in a few days sent forward to occupy 
Harper's Ferry alone. It was an honorable post, and we 
were welcomed with joy. To see tears rolling down many 
a cheek at the sight of the old flag, was a pleasant sight after 
the sullen hate of the other places where we had been. Here 
remaining for some weeks, with our own colonel as com- 
mandant of the post, even after the bulk of the army had 
come, we had opportunities to visit every memorable spot. 
The famous Jefferson Rock was there ; but few visited it, 
while many curiously examined every place famous for John 
B^o^vn's footsteps. 

2. The massive and beautiful bridge which he had held, 
over the Potomac, was in ruins. Southern vandals had de- 
stroyed it. But the place of his guard was remembered. The 
spot where he had stopped, and then, not wisely, released, 
the railway train ; the arsenal held by him at first ; the ruins 
of the very muskets once at his disposal, now lying in heaps 
where our own troops afterward fired the building to keep 
them from rebel hands ; the rock in the river where one of 
his men was barbarously shot in crossing ; the mountain 
woods where another hid till driven out by hunger, — all 
these, numerous citizens were ready to show. 

3. But chief in interest was the engine-house where his 
final and useless defense took place. I recognized it from 
the pictures then published. It has two double doors, each 
wide enough for the entrance of a fire-engine, — ^thick, massive 
doors. There still remain, unaltered, the several holes made 
through the brick walls to enable the besieged to fire on 
their assailants. Former spectators showed where the few 
United States soldiers unhesitatingly advanced to batter in 
the doors, and where companies of holiday soldiers had 
wisely hid out of danger of the rifles, contenting themselves 
with preventing escape till men of some courage should dare 
a capture. 

4. All the arsenal buildings were worthy of inspection, 
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but the long lines of noble shops were mainly in ghastly 
ruins ; the very trees of that once beautiful spot, scorched to 
death, cast the shadows of their leafless limbs upon the 
blackened walls. One of them, still retaining a roof^ I shall 
always remember as the place where our Northern regiment 
met to worship, while the roar of thunder and the flash of 
lightning were the accompaniments to the old psalms which 
rolled through the long structure. But, by some chance, 
the only building of that vast series which still remains unin- 
jured, is the engine-house which John Brown made his fort- 
ress j and over it still wave the green trees, unhurt. Is it a 
prophetic emblem ? 

6. Our regiment, by and by, crossed the Potomac, It 
was by the same ford, unused for many years, till now re- 
opened, by which the Virginia troops departed for Cambridge 
in 1775. On the Maryland Heights opposite we bivouacked 
for weeks. Yet, by the providence which seemed to follow 
us, we were in the fields and snug by the house of ihe first 
man who met John Brown, when, under an assumed name, 
he was looking for a farm to occupy, preparatory to his pe- 
culiar purpose. 

6. From him, whose heart was unlocked by the same key 
as the Charlestown landlord's,* I gathered full accounts of 
their conversation, and how a farm, mentioned by this man 
as he and Brown stood at the gate before us, was taken. 
Brown had made a favorable impression, as well as his sons ; 
my informant " never saw any thing out of the way in him," 
though Brown would never enter his house. The farm was 
two or three miles off, and there is nothing peculiar there. 
The people were mystified by Brown's movements, he said. 
Some peculiar articles which he had, they thought were some 
kind of divining tools. Brown laughed when he heard of it ; 
they were surveying implements. 

V. The last spot I saw in this connection was the school- 
house where the arms were hid. One night, going out with 
our adjutant, who was taking particular care on that occa- 
sion in stationing our picket-guard, about three-fourths of a 

* The landlord was a Mason or Odd Fellow, and refused to give in- 
formation until he was approached with the secret signs of his order. 
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mile from our guard we came to the building referred to. 
It is smaller than any of our country school-houses ; like 
even dwelling-houses here, it is of logs, with a layer of mud 
of equal thickness alternating with each log, save at the 
comers. 

8. A respectable farmer in New England furnishes better 
accommodations for his pigs. The roof is now partly destroy- 
ed, it having been set on fire. The floor is nearly all gone. 
Under the floor the arms had been concealed, and there 
also was hidden one of the men, while his enemies were 
searching the woods, and even entering the house. It was 
from this building that Brown dismissed the school one day, 
to take possession. It is a quiet place, half a mile from the 
Potomac, with nothing habitable near save the huts of boughs 
which rebel soldiers had since occupied and abandoned. 

9. If I were asked the impression made upon my mind 
as to opinions in these localities, I should say that while 
John Brown was and is called a fanatic, he was and is re- 
spected. He was made, by the trial and execution, a hero. 
TMfe daring exhibited in his attempt, the manliness he show- 
ed on his trial, the calmness with which he met death, made 
a lasting and deep impression. The local effect was power- 
ful. On our march to Charlestown, stopping for a few mo- 
ments at a house by the way, I pointed out the path to some 
soldiers crowding in for water, that I might appease the need- 
lessly frightened family. 

10. While waiting till all were satisfied, some conversa- 
tion took place with some of the inmates, who were seces- 
sionists, in the course of which the mistress of the house said 
frankly, " We do not dare direct our servants as you spoke 
to those soldiers." I had merely and pleasantly pointed out 
a path away from the lawn, and I asked her, "Why?" 
" We are afraid of them. We have not dared order them 
since old John Brown's affair. The servants have always 
said since, * Well, somebody's coming like old John Brown, 
yet.'" Such is the general feeling in that vicinity. Nor did 
the slaves hesitate to express their delight at our presence. 
Shame on the miserable business our army had, to send back 
fugitives ! 

11. Nor did residents there attach only a local import- 

9* 
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ance to the transactions of that time. They felt — and I feel 
with them — that thence dated this war. The South trembled 
on seeing that its pet system had no safe foundation. Its 
Enceladus was under the volcano, and the heavings were too 
perilous. From that date it began to arm. All over the 
slave-country military companies were formed. Its Wises 
began to plot. Its Floyds began to steal. 

12. And therefore, when the war began, the South was 
ready, while the unconscious North, which had disapproved 
the raid, and supposed it had thereby satisfied the slave- 
power, was totally unprepared. Thank God, it is so no 
longer. The free North is pouring down its sons by hun- 
dreds of thousands — in no war to abolish slavery, it is true, 
but none the less to insure its doom. Had the South re- 
mained loyal, slavery would still have been protected. It is 
now too late. And if our government be wise, besides its 
immense armies, in the fear of the Southern heart John 
Brown's ghost is worth a hundred 'thousand men. 



LV.— THE PATRIOT SPY, 

FRANCIS M. FINCH. 

1. To drum beat and heart beat 

A soldier marches by ; 
There is color in his cheek, 

There is courage in his eye ; 
Yet to drum beat and heart beat. 

In a moment he must die. 

2. By star-light and moon light 

He seeks the Briton's camp. 
He hears the rustling flag 

And the arm^d sentry's tramp ; 
And the star light and moon light 

His silent wanderings lamp. 
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3. With slow tread and still tread. 

He scans the tented line ; 
And he counts the -battery guns 

By the gaunt and shadowy pine, 
And his slow tread and still tread 

Give no warning sign. 

4. The dark wave, the plumed wave ! 

It meets his eager glance, 
And it sparkles 'neath the stars 

Like the glimmer of a lance, — 
A dark wave, a plumed wave. 

On an emerald expanse. 

6. A sharp clang, a steel clang I 
And terror in the sound. 
For the sentry, falcon-eyed. 

In the camp a spy hath found ; 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang, 
The patriot is bound. 

6. With calm brow, steady brow, 

He listens to his doom ; 
In his look there is no fear, 

Nor a shadow-trace of gloom ; 
But with calm brow, and steady brow, 

He robes him for the tomb. 

7. In the long night, the still night. 

He kneels upon the sod. 
And the brutal guards withhold 

E*en the precious Word of God ; 
In the long night, the still night. 

He walks where Christ hath trod. 

8. 'Neath the blue mom, the sunny mom, 

He dies upon the tree. 
And he mourns that he can lose 

But one life for liberty ; — 
And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 

His spirit-wings are free. 
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9. But his last words, his message words. 
They bum, lest friendly eye 

Should read how proud and calm 
A patriot could die, 

With his last words, his message words, 
A soldier's battle-cry I 

10. From Fame Leaf and from Angel Leaf, 
From Monument and Urn, 

The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, 
His history shall learn, 

And on Fame Leaf and Angel Leaf 
The name of ffa/e shall bum. 



LVL— HOW TO CONQUER A BULLY. 

J. G. HOLLAND. 

1. AVhile Lincoln, then a clerk in a small pioneer store, 
was showing goods to two or three women, a bully came in 
and began to talk in an offensive manner, using much pro- 
fanity, and evidently wishing to provoke a quarrel. Lincoln 
leaned over the counter, and begged him, as ladies were 
present, not to indulge in such talk. The bully retorted 
that the opportunity had come for which he had long sought, 
and he would like to see the man who could hinder him from 
saying any thing he might choose to say. 

2. Lincoln, still cool, told him that if he would wait until 
the ladies retired, he would hear what he had to say, and 
give him any satisfaction he desired. As soon as the women 
were gone, the man became furious. Lincoln heard his 
boasts and his abuse for a time, and finding that he was not 
to be put off without a fight, said — " Well, if you must be 
whipped, I suppose / may as well whip you as any other 
man." This was just what the bully had been seeking, he 
said; so out of doors they went, and Lincoln made short 
work with him. 

3. He threw him upon the ground, held him there as if 
he had been a child, and gathering some "smart-weed" 
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which grew upon the spot, rubbed it into his fkce and eyes, 
until the fellow bellowed with pain. Lincoln did all this 
without a particle of anger, and when the job was finished, 
went immediately for water, washed his victim's face, and did 
every thing he could to alleviate his distress. The upshot 
of the matter was, that the man became his fast and life-long 
friend, and was a better man from that day. It was impossi- 
ble then, and it always remained impossible, for Lincoln to 
cherish resentment or revenge. 

4. There lived at this time, in and around New Salem, a 
band of rollicking fellows, or, more properly, roystering rowdies, 
known as " The Clary's Grove Boys." The special tie that 
united them was physical courage and prowess. These fel- 
lows, although they embraced in their number many men 
who have since become respectable and influential, were wild 
and rough beyond toleration in any community not made up 
like that which produced them. 

5. They pretended to be " regulators," and were the terror 
of all who did not acknowledge their rule ; and their mode 
of securing allegiance was by flogging every man who failed 
to acknowledge it. They took it upon themselves to try the 
mettle of every new comer, and to learn the sort of stuff he 
was made of. Some one of their nimiber was appointed to 
fight, wrestle, or run a foot-race, with each incoming stranger. 
Of course, Abraham Lincoln was obliged to pass the ordeal. 

6. Perceiving that he was a man who would not easily be 
floored, they selected their champion, Jack Armstrong, and 
imposed upon him the task of laying Lincoln upon his back. 
There is no evidence that.LincoUi was an unwilling party in 
the sport, for it was what he had always been accustomed to. 
The bout was entered upon, but Armstrong soon discovered 
that he had met with more than his match. The " Boys " 
were looking on, and, seeing that their champion was likely 
to get the worst of it, did after the mann^ of such irrespon- 
sible bands. They gathered around Lincoln, struck and dis- 
abled him, and then Armstrong, by " legging " him, got him 
down. 

7. Most men would have been indignant, not to say 
furiously angry, under such foul treatment as this ; but if 
Lincoln was either, he did not show it. Getting up in per- 
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feet good humor, he fell to laughing over his discomfiture, 
and joking about it They had all calculated upon making 
him angry, and then they intended, with the amiable spirit 
which characterized the " Clary's Grove Boys," to give him a 
terrible drubbing. They were disappointed, and, in their 
admiration of him, immediately invited him to become one 
of the company. Strange as it may seem, this was, apparently, 
the turning point in Lincoln's life. 



LVII.— CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

J. G. HOLLAND. 

1. The writer can not bid farewell to the reader, and to 
the illustrious subject of this biography, without a closing 
tribute to a character unique in history, and an administration 
that stands alone in the annals of the nation. We have seen 
one of the humblest of American citizens struggling through 
personal trials and national turmoils, into the light of uni- 
versal fame, and an assured immortality of renown. We have 
seen him become the object of warm and devoted afTection 
to a whole nation. 

2. We have witnessed such manifestations of grief at his 
lo3s, as the death of no other ruler has called forth within the 
memory of man. We have seen a great popular government, 
poisoned in every department by the virus of treason, and 
blindly and feebly tottering to its death, restored to health 
and soundness through the •beneficent ministry of this true 
man, who left it with vigor in its veins, irresistible strength 
in its arms, the fire of exultation and hope in its eyes, and 
with such power and majesty in its step, that the earth shqok 
beneath its stately goings. 

3. We have seen four millions of African bondmen, who, 
groaning in helpless slavery when he received the crown of 
power, became freemen by his word before death struck that 
crown from his brow. We have seen the enemies of his 
country vanquished and suing for pardon ; and the sneering 
nations of the world, whose incontinent contempt and spite 
were poured in upon him during the first years of his ad- 
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ministration, becoming first silent, then respectful, and then 
unstinted in their admiration and approbation. 

4. These marvelous changes in public feeling, and the 
revolutions embodied in these wonderful results, were not 
the work of a mighty genius, sitting above the nation, and 
ordering its affairs. That Mr. Lincoln was much more than 
an ordinary man in intellectual power, is sufficiently evident ; 
but it was not by intellectual power that he wrought out the 
grand results of his life. These were rather the work of the 
heart than the head. 

5. With no wish to depreciate the motives or undervalue 
the names of Mr. Lincoln's predecessors in office, it may be 
declared that never, in the history of the government, have 
the affairs of that office been administered with such direct 
reference to the will of God, and the everlasting principles 
of righteousness and justice, as they were during his adminis- 
tration. It was eminently a Christian administration — one 
which, in its policy and acts, expressed the convictions of a 
Christian people. 

6. Standing above the loose morality of party politics, 
standing above the maxims and conventionalisms of states- 
manship, leaving aside all the indirections and insincerities 
of diplomacy, trusting the people, leaning upon the people, 
inspired by the people, who in their Christian homes and 
Christian sanctuaries gave it their confidence, this adminis- 
tration of Abraham Lincoln stands out in history as the finest 
exhibition of a Christian democracy the world has ever seen. 

7. The power of a true-hearted Christian man, in perfect 
sympathy with a true-hearted Christian people, was Mr. Lin- 
coln's power. Open on one side of his nature to all de- 
scending influences from Him to whom he prayed, and open 
on the other to all ascending influences from the people 
whom he served, he aimed simply to do his duty to God 
and men. Acting rightly, he acted greatly. While he took 
care of deeds, fashioned by a purely ideal standard, God 
took care of results. Moderate, frank, truthful, gentle, for- 
giving, loving, just, Mr. Lincoln will always be remembered 
as eminently a Christian President ; and the almost immeas^ 
urably great results which he had the privilege of achieving, 
were due to the fact that he was a Christian President. 
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8. Conscience, and not expediency, not temporary advan- 
tage, not popular applause, not the love of power, was the 
ruling and guiding motive of his life. He was conscientious 
in his devotion to the Constitution and the laws. In this he 
was in advance of his people, and in advance of a multitude 
of his own friends. With every constitutional right he dealt 
tenderly and carefully, while taimted by his own friends with 
subserviency to an institution which, in his inmost soul, he 
hated. His respect for law was as profound and sincere as 
his respect for God and His will. 

0. Uninfluenced by popular clamor, and unbent by his 
own humane and Christian desire to see all men free, he did 
not speak the word of emancipation until his duty to the 
Constitution which he had sworn to protect and defend 
demanded it. There is no doubt that, if he could have saved 
the country without destroying slavery, he would have done 
it, and done it against the most ardent wishes of his heart, 
through his regard for the Constitution which protected the 
inhuman institution, and the oath by which he had been 
invested with power. It was not slowness nor coldness 
nor indifference, that delayed the emancipation of the slaves. 
It was loyal, devoted, self-denying virtue. 

10. Mr. Lincoln was conscientious in his patience. He 
knew and felt the weakness of human nature, and appreciated 
the force of education in molding character and opinion. 
Hence he was patient with his enemies, and equally patient 
with equally unreasonable friends. No hasty act of his 
administration can be traced to his impatience. When such 
an act was performed, and was followed by its inevitable con- 
sequences of evil, it originated in the impatience of those 
whom he could not control. 

11. His steps were taken with the deliberateness of 
destiny ; and as these steps are retraced by the historian, he 
can compare them to nothing but those leisurely and irre- 
sistible proceedings by which the Great Father in whom the 
good President trusted works out His will in creation and 
providence. Step by step, hand in hand with events, he 
worked and waited patiently, for the great consummation to 
which all the efforts of his life were devoted. Maligned, 
misunderstood, abused, cursed, his motives the foot-balls of 
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malice and envy and pride and foolishness, he waited pa- 
tiently for history to vindicate him, and permitted no smart- 
ing sense of personal injustice to divert him from his duty to 
his country. 

12. He was conscientious in his regard for human rights. 
His opposition to slavery, and his love of the African, were 
no mere matters of policy, or means for winning power. He 
had a tender, brotherly regard for every human being ; and the 
thought of oppression was a torment to him. There was 
nothing that moved him to such indignation as a wrong 
committed against the helpless ones of his own kind. He 
believed that negroes were men, endowed by their Creator 
with the rights of men ; and, thus believing, there was no 
manly privilege which he enjoyed that he would not have 
been glad to see conferred upon them. Hence, had he lived, 
he would logically have numbered himself among those who 
will agitate the right of universal loyal suffrage until that 
right shall be secured to every loyal man living under the 
American flag. 

13. In Mr. Lincoln's life and character the American 
people have received a benefaction not less in permanent 
importance and value than in the revolution in opinion and 
policy by which he introduced them to a new national life. 
He has given them a statesman without a statesman's crafti- 
ness, a politician without a politician's meannesses, a great 
man without a great man's vices, a philanthropist without a 
philanthropist's impracticable dreams, a Christian without 
pretensions, a ruler without the pride of place and power, an 
ambitious man without selfishness, and a successful man 
without vanity. 

14. On the basis of such a manhood as this, all the com- 
ing generations of the nation will not fail to build high and 
beautiful ideals of human excellence, whose attractive power 
shall raise to a nobler level the moral sense and moral char- 
acter of the nation. This true manhood — simple, unpre- 
tending, sympathetic with all humanity, and reverent toward 
God — ^is among the noblest of the nation's treasures ; and 
through it God has breathed, and will continue to breathe 
into the nation, the elevating and purifying powex of His own 
divine life. 
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16. Humble child of the backwoods — ^boatman, ax-man, 
hired laborer, clerk, surveyor, captain, legislator, lawyer, de- 
bater, orator, politician, statesman. President, savior of the 
republic, emancipator of a race, true Christian, true man — ^we 
receive thy life and its immeasurably great results as the 
choicest gifts that a mortal has ever bestowed upon us ; grate- 
ful to thee for thy truth to thyself to us, to God ; and grate- 
ful to that ministry of Providence and grace which endowed 
thee so richly, and bestowed thee upon the nation and man- 
kind. 



LVIIL— THE END OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 

OLIVER W. HOLMES. 

1. Four summers coined their golden light in leaves. 

Four wasteful autumns flung them to the gale. 
Four winters wore the shroud the tempest weaves. 
The fourth wan April wept o'er hill and vale, — 

2. And still the war-clouds scowled on sea and land. 

With the red gleams of battle staining through, 
"When lo I as parted by an angePs hand, 
They open, and the heavens again are blue ! 

3. Which is the dream, the present or the past ? 

The night of anguish or the joyous mom ? 
The long, long years with horrors overcast. 
Or the sweet promise of the day new-bom? 

4. Tell us, O father, as thine arms enfold 

Thy belted first-born in their first embrace, 
Murmuring the prayer the patriarch breathed of old, — 
" Now let me die, for I have seen thy face ! " 

6. Tell us, O mother — nay, thou can*st not speak ; 

But thy fond eyes shall answer, brimmed with joy — 
Press thy mute lips against the sun-browned cheek : 
Is this a phantom, — thy returning boy ? 
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6. Tell US, O maiden — ^ah, what can'st thou tell 

That Nature's record is not first to teach, — 
The open volume all can read so well, 
With its twin crimson pages full of speech ? 

7. And ye who mourn your dead, — how sternly true 

The cruel hour that wrenched their lives away. 
Shadowed with sorrow's midnight veil for you. 
For them the dawning of immortal day ! 

8. Dream-like these years of conflict, — not a dream ! 

Death, ruin, ashes tell their awful tale. 
Read by the flaming war-track's lurid gleam ; 
No dream, but truth that turns the nations pale I 

9. For on the pillar raised by martyr-hands 

Burns the rekindled beacon of the right, 
Sowing its seeds of fire o'er'all the lands, — 
Thrones look a century older in its light ! 

10. Rome had her triumphs ; round the conqueror's car 

The ensigns waved, the brazen clarions blew. 
And o'er the reeking spoils of bandit-war 
With outspread wings the cruel eagles flew ; 

« 

11. Arms, treasures, captives, kings in clanking chains 

Urged on by trampling cohorts bronzed and scarred. 
And wild-eyed wonders snared on Lybian plains, 
Lion and ostrich and camelopard. 

12. Vain all that praetors clutched, that consuls brought 

AVhen Rome's returning legions crowned their lord ; 
Less than the least brave deed these hands have wrought 
We clasp, unclenching from the bloody sword I 

13. Theirs was the mighty work that seers foretold ; 

They know not half their glorious toil has won, 
For this is Heaven's same battle, — joined of old 
"When Athens fought for us at Marathon ! 
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14. Behold a vision none hath understood ! 

The breaking of the Apocalyptic seal ; 
Twice rings the summons — Hail and fire and blood ! 
Then the third angel blows his trumpet-peal. 

15. Loud wail the dwellers on the myrtled coasts. 

The green savannas swell the maddened cry, 
And with a yell from all the demon hosts 
Falls the great star, called Wormwood, from the sky! 

16. Bitter it mingles with the poisoned flow 

Of the warm rivers winding to the shore, 
Thousands must drink the waves of death and woe, 
But the star Wormwood stains the Heaven no more ! 

1 7. Peace smiles at last ; the Nation calls her sons 

To sheathe the sword ; her battle-flag she furls, 
Speaks in glad thund^ from unshotted guns. 
And hides her rubies under milk-white pearls. 

18. O ye that fought for Freedom, living, dead. 

One sacred host of God's anointed Queen, 
For every holy drop your veins have shed 
We breathe a welcome to our bowers of green ! 

19. Welcome, ye living! From the foeman's gripe 

Your country's banner it was yours to wrest. — 
Ah, many a forehead shows the banner-stripe. 
And stars, once crimson, hallow many a breast. 

'20. And ye, pale heroes, who from glory's bed 

Mark when your old battalions form. in line, 
Move in their marching ranks with noiseless tread. 
And shape unheard the evening countersign, 

21. Come with your comrades, the returning brave ; 
Shoulder to shoulder they await you here ; 
These lent the life their mart)rr-brothers gave, — 
Living and dead alike forever dear. 
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LIX.— KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

A. J. H. DUGANNE. 

1. Keep it before the people ! 

That Earth was made for Man ! 

That flowers were strown, 

And fruits were grown, 
To bless and never to ban. 

That sun and rain 

And com and grain, 
Are yours and mine, my brother 1 

Free gifts from heaven. 

And freely given 
To one as well as another I 

2. Keep it before the people ! 

That man is the image of God I 

His limbs or soul 

Ye may not control 
With shackle or shame or rod ! 

We may not be sold 

For silver or gold. 
Neither you nor I, my brother I 

For freedom was given 

By God, from heaven. 
To one as well as another. 

3. Keep it before the people I 

That famine and crime and woe 

For ever abide 

Still side by side. 
With luxury's dazzling show ! 

That Lazarus crawls 

From "Dives* halls. 
And starves at his gate, my brother I 

Yet life was given 

By God, from heaven. 
To one as well as another 1 
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4. Keep it before the people ! 

That the poor man dauns his meed,- 

The right of soil. 

And the right of toil, 
From spur and bridle fre^ I 

The right to bear. 

And the right to share. 
With you and me, my brother I 

Whatever is given 

By God, from heaven. 
To one as well as another 1 



LX.— A LEGEND OF "THE RED, WHITE, AND 

BLUE," A. D. 1154-1864. 

J. G. WHITTIER. 

1. A Strong and mighty angel, 

Calm, terrible, and bright. 
The cross in blended red and blue 
Upon his mantle white ! 

2. Two captives by him kneeling. 

Each on his broken chain, 
Sang praise to God who raiseth 
The dead to life again ! 

3. Dropping his cross-wrought mantle, 

" Wear this," the angel said ; 
" Take thou, O Freedom's priest, its sign— 
The white, the blue, and red." 

4. Then rose up John de Matha 

In the strength the Lord Christ gave. 
And begged, through all the land of France, 
The ransom of a slave. 

6. The gates of tower and castle 
Before him open flew, 
The drawbridge at his coming fell, 
The door-bolt backward drew. 
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6. For all men owned his errand. 

And paid his righteous tax ; 
And the hearts of lord and peasant 
Were in his hands as wax. 

7. At last, outbound from Tunis, 

His bark her anchor weighed, 
Freighted with seven score Christian souls 
Whose ransom he had paid. 

8. But, torn by Paynim hatred, 

Her sails in tatters hung ; 
And on the wild waves, rudderless, 
A shattered hulk she swung. 

9. " God save us ! " cried the captain, 

" For nought can man avail ; 
Oh, woe betide the ship that lacks 
Her rudder and her sail. 

10. " Behind us are the Moormen ; 

At sea we sink or strand ; 
There's death upon the water. 
There's death upon the land 1 " 

11. Then up spake John de Matha : 

" God's errands never fail ! 
Take thou the mantle which I wear, 
And make of it a sail." 

12* They raised the cross-wrought mantle, 
The blue, the white, the red ; 
And straight before the wind off-shore 
The ship of Freedom sped. 

13. " God help us ! " cried the seamen, 
" For vain is mortal skill ; 
The good ship on a stormy sea 
Is drifting at its will." 
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14. Then up spake John de Matha : 

" My mariners, never fear I 
The Lord whose breath has filled her sail 
May well our vessel steer ! " 

15. So on through storm and darkness 

They drove for weary hours ; 
And lo ! the third gray morning shone 
On Ostia's friendly towers. 

16. And on the walls the watchers 

The ship of mercy knew — 
They knew far off its holy cross, 
The red, the white, and blue. 

17. And the bells in all the steeples 

Rang out in glad accord, 
To welcome home to Christian soil 
The ransomed of the Lord. 

18. So runs the ancient legend- 

By bard and painter told ; 
And lo ! the cycle round again, 
• The new is as the old. 

19. With rudder foully broken, 

And sails by traitors torn, 
Our country on a midnight sea 
Is waiting for the morn. 

20. Before her, nameless terror ; 

Behind, the pirate foe ; 
The clouds are black above her. 
The sea is white below. 

21. The hope of all who suifer. 

The dread of all who wrong, 
She drifts in darkness and in storm, 
How long, O Lord ! how long? 
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22. But courage, O my mariners I 

Ye shall not suffer wreck 
^Vhile up to God the freedman's prayers 
Are rising from your decL 

23. Is not your sail the banner 

Which God hath blest anew, 

The mantle that De Matha wore. 

The red, the white, the blue ? 

24. Its hues are all of heaven — 

The red of sunset's dye. 
The whiteness of the moonlit cloud. 
The blue of morning's sky. 

26. Wait cheerily, then, O mariners. 
For daylight and for land, 
The breath of God is in your sail, 
Your rudder is His hand. 

26. Sail on, sail on, deep-freighted 

With blessings and with hopes ; 
The saints of old with shadowy hands 
Are pulling at your ropes. 

27. Behind you, holy martyrs 

Uplift the palm and crown ; 
Before you, unborn ages send 
Their benediction down. 

28. Take heart from John de Matha ! — 

God's errands never fail 1 
Sweep on through storm and darkness, 
The thunder and the hail 1 

29. Sail on I the morning cometh ; 

The port ye yet shall win ; 
And all the bells of God shall ring 
The good ship bravely in I 

10 
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LXI.— CHARLES V. AND MARTIN LUTHER. 

1. In the early part of the i6th century, there appeared 
on the stage of action, in Europe, two characters whose names 
deserve a place in history. One was a monarch, whose power 
and influence were vastly greater than those of any other liv- 
ing prince. He ruled, with a sway all but absolute, over vast 
millions of the most industrious, enlightened, and opulent 
peoples of Europe.^ No other commander could bring such 
well-trained hosts into the battie-field; no other financier 
could command such untold sums of treasure. And Europe 
alone would not have equaled one-half the extent of his terri- 
tories. 

2. His name was pronounced with awe in all quarters of 
the globe. The swarthy East Indian and the copper-colored 
American, in their own distant but gorgeous homes, did hom- 
age to the mighty emperor. His tables were adorned and 
his treasury filled with gold wrung from the unwilling but 
feeble grasp of Inca and Aztec. The mines of Mexico and 
Peru swelled his shining stores to an unapproachable magni- 
tude. 

3. His men-of-war and merchant ships every where whit- 
ened the sea ; the former invincible to his foes, and the latter 
groaning under their cargo of gold. Nor had his mind been 
left unfurnished. He had been thoroughly and carefully edu- 
cated in all the wisdom of his time, both scholastic and prac- 
tical. 

4. He was an accomplished linguist, and possessed imri- 
valed skill in diplomacy. And his natural abilities were such 
as enabled him to shine in every department of kingcraft 
He triumphed in war over the ablest sovereigns who chose 
to assail him, and at the council-board was none who could 
go beyond him in meeting emergencies. 

6. The other, as he tells us himself, was a peasant, whose 
ancestors had always been genuine peasants before him. He 
was an obscure subject of the great emperor. His father 
toiled for a scanty living in the German iron mines. His 
mother worked in house and field through the weary hours 
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of the livelong day. He himself was reared amid the hardest 
and sternest poverty, and when he went to school, was com- 
pelled to subsist by begging his bread from door to door. 
And when he became an inmate of the Augustine convent, 
he undertook the humblest and most laborious tasks, — ^took 
the lowest place among the lowly brotherhood of monks. 

6. One day the great emperor and the poor monk met. 
It was at a grand council, called in part for the trial of the 
monk, and under the auspices of the emperor. The latter 
had come from a remote part of his vast dominions, with all 
the pomp of a triumphal march. He had been greeted on 
his way by the huzzas of millions of subjects. He sat in the 
Diet, surrounded by a brilliant assembly of nobles, princes, 
and kings, who all acknowledged his supremacy. He was 
at the summit of earthly grandeur. 

7. The poor monk was arraigned, tried, and found guilty 
of heresy and obstinacy, and was pronounced a culprit and 
an outlaw under the ban of the empire. The emperor retired 
from the Diet to listen to new acclamations, and to receive 
new tokens of his great popularity ; the poor monk, in dis- 
guise, rushed for safety into a dismal dungeon, where kind 
friends kept him immured^ to save him from the rage of his 
enemies. 

8. Suppose the question had been put to some politician 
— some prince of the empire, or high ecclesiastical dignitary 
— which of the two men, the convicted heretic,, accursed by 
the Pope and outlawed by the empire, or the mighty Charles 
v., successor of the Caesars, was most influential ? What 
would have been the answer ? AVould not the very asking 
of such a question have been looked upon as a proof of in- 
sanity or idiocy ? And yet, what says the world to-day ? 
Measure the lives of the two men. Weigh their deeds, the 
principles they advocated, and the policy inaugurated by 
each. 

9. Charles lived and reigned, engaged in the intrigues 
and diplomacy of his time, — schemed against Francis and 
was schemed against by Francis, deceived the Pope and was 
deceived by the Pope, and finally died in a self-imposed ob- 
scurity, declaring that he was weary of the incessant and 
unmeaning contests of life. And of his long reign of thirty 
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years, what else can be said than that it was not marked by 
a single measure of permanent utility in advancing the inter- 
ests of humanity ? 

10. But Luther has changed the entire farce of Christen- 
dom. Catholic no less than Protestant countries to-day feel 
the good effects of his fearless devotion to duty. His hero- 
ism has gone into the very life of the race. ^Vho can tell 
how much higher the mass of mankind now stand for Luther's 
having lived.? "Who, then, was the man of influence, the 
prince or the peasant, the emperor or the monk? What 
painter shall fitly portray the figures at the Diet of Worms ? 



LXIL— NAPOLEON AT REST. 

JOHN PIERPONT. 

1. His falchion flashed along the Nile ; 

His hosts he led through Alpine snows ; 
O'er Moscow's towers, that blazed the while. 
His eagle flag unrolled, — and froze. 

2. Here sleeps he now, alone ! Not one. 

Of all the kings whose crowns he gave. 
Bends o'er his dust ; — nor wife nor son 
Has ever seen or sought his grave. 

3. Behind this sea-girt rock, the star 

That led him on from crown to crown. 
Has sunk ; and nations from afar 
Gazed as it faded and went down. 

4. High is his couch ; — ^the ocean-flood, 

Far, far below, by storms is curled ; 
So round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and unstable world. 

5. Alone he sleeps ! The mountain-cloud, 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 
Of morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror's clay in death. 



^ 
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6. Pause here ! The far-off world, at last, 

Breathes free ; the hand that shook its thrones. 
And to the earth its miters cast, 
Lies powerless now beneath these stones. 

7. Hark ! comes there, from the pyramids, 

And from Siberian wastes of snow. 
And Europe's hills, a voice that bids 
The world he awed to mourn him ? — No : 

8. The only, the perpetual dirge 

That's heard there, is the sea-bird's cry. 
The mournful mumyir of the surge, 
The cloud's deep voice, the wind's low sigh. 



LXIIL— MY PROPERTY. 



HENRY W. BEECHER. 



1. I know few men as rich as I am. I scarcely know 
where I amassed all my treasures. I have but a few things 
at home, and they are very precious, animate and inanimate. 
But, dear me, if you suppose that that is all I own, you never 
were more mistaken in your life I 

2. I have every ship that comes into New York Harbor, 
but without any of the gross trouble which those deluded 
men have who think they own them. I never concern myself 
about the crews or officers, about freight or voyage, about ex- 
penses or losses. All this would be wearisome. I have cer- 
tain men who look after these thiflgs, while I am left to the 
pure enjoyment of tlieir beauty, their coming and going, the 
singing of the anchor-hoisting crew. 

3. I go about the wharves, watch the packages going in 
or coming out of ships. The outlandish inscriptions, the 
ceroons of indigo piled up, the stacks of tea-chests, the bales 
and boxes, the wine and spices, all pass under my inspection. 
I say inwardly to the men : " Let these things be taken care 
of without troubling me," and I am obeyed. I have also 
many ship-yards, where they are building all kinds of craft. 
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Other men pay the money ; I take the pleasure, and they the 
anxious care ! 

4. The Yacht Club have been very obliging to me. At 
great expense they have equipped unequaled boats, that suit 
me to a nicety. I ask notiiing better. They are graceful as 
swans, beautiful as butterflies. If I had them all to care for, 
my pleasure would cost me rather dear. But, with extreme 
delicacy, the gentlemen of the Club relieve me of all that 
gross and material part of it, and leave me the boats, the 
pleasure, the poetry of the thing ; and once or twice in a sea- 
son I go down the bay, on a breezy morning, and see these 
fine fellows sail their craft, and I do believe tliat if they were 
doing it for their own selves, instead of for my enjoyment, 
they would not exert themselves more. 

5. Then, how much have I to thank the enterprising 
shop-keepers, who dress out their windows with such beauti- 
ful things, changing them every few days lest I should tire. 
It is a question of duty and delicacy with me whether I 
ought not to go in often as thus : " Good morning, Mr. Stew- 
art — ^good morning, Mr. Lord, or Mr. Taylor. I am greatly 
obliged to you for those fine goods in the window. I have 
enjoyed them amazingly, as I did the other patterns of last 
week. Pray, sirs, do not put yourselves to all this trouble 
on my account. Yet, if your kindness insists upon it, I shall 
be but too happy to come and look every day at such rare 
productions of tiie loom." 

6. In the same way I am put under very great obligations 
to Messrs. Appleton & Co. It is affecting to see such kind- 
ness as they have shown, in going to great expense to pro- 
cure fine stereoscopic views for the entertainment of their 
friends. It must be a great expense to them. But there they 
are displayed, free as grass in meadow or dandelions by the 
roadside, and any one can look for nothing, and without any 
other risk than that of purchasing ! 

V. On the same side of Broadway is a firm so benevolent 
that some Dickens ought to embalm them as a " Cheeryble 
Brothers,"-— of course I mean Messrs. Williams and Stevens, 
who pay out great sums every year, in order to fill their win- 
dows with pleasant sights for passers-by. Some surly old 
rich men there are in New York who hoard and hide their 
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pictorial treasures. Not so these benevolent gentlemen. 
They let their light shine ; and, with rare delicacy, lest the 
eye should tire of repetition, they change their pictures every 
week. 

8. Then here is Mr. Seitz, who has ransacked all Eui'ope 
for brilliant impressions of the rarest classical engravings, 
and has brought together a collection which can not probably 
be equaled or approached by any similar concern in 'the 
world. Only to think of such pains-taking kindness ! And 
then if one loves books, how many are there besides Messrs. 
Appleton or Mr. Scribner who will rejoice in seeing you be- 
fore their shelves, warming in kindred feeling to these 
children dressed in calf I am sometimes overwhelmed 
with the sense of my riches in crockery and china, in sew- 
ing-machines, in jewelry, in furniture, in fine wall-paper, in 
new inventions. 

9. And then how many men build handsome houses for 
me to look at, and fill their yards with flowers for me to nod 
to, and place the most beautiful faces of the family in the 
window to cheer me as I pass ! Surely this is a kind-hearted 
world ! And then how many fine country-seats are built, and 
grounds laid out, for my enjo)maent The fee-simple may be 
in some other man, but I own them. For he owns a thing 
who understands it best, and gets the most enjoyment from 
it! 

10. This world was made for poor men, and therefore the 
greatest part of it was left out of doors, where every body 
could enjoy it And though men have been building and 
fencing for six thousand years, they have succeeded in getting 
very little of the universal treasure sequestered and out of 
sight. Suppose you can not plow that fertile field, or own 
the crops, or reap the harvests, is there no pleasure to you in 
a fine field, a growing crop, a good harvest ? In fact, I some- 
times fancy that I enjoy plowing and mowing more when 
other people are engaged in them than if I were working 
myself. Sweat away, my hearties, I say ; I am in the shade 
of this tree watching you, and enjoying the scene amazingly. 

11. I love to go into the pasture and look over those 
sleek "Devonshires. The owner is very kind. He has paid 
thousands of dollars for them ; he has spent I know not how 
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much for the bams and premises ; he keeps several careful 
men to tend them, and all for my enjoyment and yours ! We 
walk through the fields, handle tiieir silky vests^ c^scuss their 
points, and enjoy the whole herd, full as much as the sot:alled 
owner I 

12. Sometimes I go out to look after my farms, for I own 
all the best ones hereabouts. And the orchards, the gardens, 
the greenhouses, the stately forests and exquisite meadows 
that I possess, divested too of all vexation of taxes, care, or 
work, are enough to make one's heart swell with gratitude. 

13. Besides all this, there is a royal artist that rises 
earlier than I do every day, and works gloriously every hour, 
painting pictures in the heavens, and over all the earth, giv- 
ing inimitable colors, unexampled chiar-oscuroy filling the day 
and the world with scenes that the canvas never equaled. 
And this stately gallery, with a dome like heaven, stands 
open, without fee or impudent janitor, to every poor man 
that has eyes. And the best of all is, that, glorious as is 
this manifestation, it is but a hint and outlying suggestion of 
a world transcendently better, not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens ! 



LXIV.— THE HIGHLAND LIGHT-HOUSE. 

HENRY D. THOREAU. 

1. The Highland Light-house is a substantial-looking 
building of brick, painted white, and surmounted by an iron 
cap. Attached to it is the dwelling of the keeper, one story 
high, also of brick, and built by the government As we were 
going to spend the night in a light-house, we wished to make 
the most of so novel an experience, and therefore told our 
host that we would like to accompany him when he went to 
light up. At rather early candle-light he lighted a small j apan 
lamp, allowing it to smoke rather more than we like on 
ordinary occasions, and told us to follow him. 

2. He led the way first through his bedroom, which was 
placed nearest to the light-house, and then through a long, 
narrow, covered passage-way, between whitewashed wallslike 
a prison entry, into the lower part of the light-house, where 
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many great butts of oil were arranged around ; thence we 
ascended by a winding and open iron stairway, with a steadily 
increasing scent of oil and lamp-smoke, to a trap-door in 
an iron floor, and through this into the lantern. 

3. It was a neat building, with every thing in apple-pie 
order, apd no danger of any thing rusting there for want of 
oil. The light consisted of fifteen argand lamps, placed 
within smooth concave reflectors twenty-one inches in 
diameter, and arranged in two horizontal circles one above 
the other, facing every way excepting directly down the 
Cape. These were surrounded, at a distance of two or three 
feet, by large plate-glass windows, which defied the storms, 
with iron sashes, on which rested the iron cap. 

4. All the iron-work, except the floor, was painted white. 
And thus the light-house was completed. We walked slowly 
round in that narrow space as the keeper lighted each lamp 
in succession, conversing with him at the same moment that 
many a sailor on the deep witnessed the lighting of the 
Highland Light. His duty was to fill and trim and light his 
lamps, and keep bright the reflectors. He filled them every 
morning, and trimmed them commonly once in the course of 
the night. 

5. He spoke of the anxiety and sense of responsibility 
which he felt in cold and stormy nights in the winter; 
when he knew that many a poor fellow was depending on him, 
and his lamps burned dimly, the oil being chilled. Some- 
times he was obliged to warm the oil in a kettle in his house 
at midnight, and fill his lamps over again, — ^for he could 
not have a fire in the light-house, it produced such a sweat 
on the windows. His successor told me that he could not 
keep too hot a fire in such a case. 

6. Our host said that the frost, too, on the windows 
caused him much trouble, and in sultry summer nights the / 
moths covered them and dimmed his lights ; sometimes even 
small birds flew against the thick plate-glass, and were found j 
on the ground beneath in the morning with their necks 
broken. In the spring of 1855 he found nineteen small 
yellow-birds, perhaps goldfinches or myrtle-birds, thus lying 
dead around the light-house ; and sometimes in the fall he 
had seen where a golden plover had struck the glass in the 

10* 
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night, and left the down and the fatty part of its breast 
on it 

7. Thus he struggled by every method to keep his light 
shining before men. Surely the light-house keeper has a 
responsible, if an easy office. When his lamp goes out, he 
goes out ; or, at most, only one such accident is pardoned. 



LXV.— PSALM OF LIFE. 

H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

1. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

2. Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust returnest," 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

3. Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

4. Art is long and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

6. In the world's broad field of battle. 
In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife I 

6, Trust no Future howe'er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act — act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God overhead ! 
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7. Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

8. Footprints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o'er Life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

9. Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait. 



ANALYSIS OF SELECTION LXV. 

What kind of poetry is this ? Does it require great force 
in the reading ? AVhat degree of speed does it demand ? of 
pitch ? What lesson is it intended to teach ? 

JFtrsf Stanza. 

To whom is the first line addressed ? What is meant by 
" numbers " ? Who is meant by " me " in that line ? "What is 
the reason for giving this direction ? Who says that life is but 
an empty dream ? In what part of what book is this state- 
ment first made 1 What is meant by it ? For what purpose 
are the third and fourth lines introduced } Meaning of the 
third line ? of the fourth line .? 

Second Stanza. 

In what sense is life " real " ? Meaning of " earnest " ? 
Meaning of the second line ? What is a " goal " ? "Where is 
the statement "Dust thou art, to dust retumest" made? 
Of what was it " spoken ^' ? 

Third Stanza. 

"What is said of "enjoyment" and "sorrow"? What 
is meant by " destined end or way " ? "What does the poet 
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say is our destined end or way ? What does he present as 
the object to be aimed at in life ? 

Fourth Stanza. 

What is meant by the statement ^* Art is long " ? " Time 
is fleeting"? What are "muffled drmns"? What are 
" funeral marches " ? AVhy are our hearts like muffled drums ? 
Why are they said to beat funeral marches ? 

Fifth Stanza. 

What is meant by " the world's broad field of battle " ? 
Why is it called broad ? What is " the bivouac of life " ? 
When are men " like dumb driven cattle" ? What " strife" 
is meant ? Give the meaning of the last line. 

Sixth Stanza. 

Meaning of the first line? Is the "future" usually 
"pleasant" to us? Why? Why must it not be trusted? 
Meaning of the second line ? From what is the expression 
borrowed ? In what sense is the " present " " living " ? ' Ex- 
plain the last line. What is meant by the word " heart " 
here? 

Seventh Stanza. 

Why do the lives of " great men " do for us what is here 
stated ? What is it to " make our lives sublime " ? Who 
are spoken of as " departing " ? What is meant by the last 
two lines ? Why is what we leave behind us like " footprints 
on the sands of time " ? 

Eighth Stanza. 

What is meant by "sailing o'er life's solemn main"? 
What is called a "main"? Why is it called "solemn"? 
Explain the third line. When may a man be said to be 
" shipwrecked " ? Who is spoken of as " seeing " ? What is 
it to " take heart " ? 
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Ninth Stanza. 

Whaf is it to have " a heart for any fate " ? What word 
do we commonly use to signify the same that heart does 
here ? Give the etymology of that word. What does the 
word " still " mean in the third line ? Is this its customary 
meaning ? Why is it necessary to " learn to wait " ? 

Give the et3miology and meaning of mournful, nimibers, 
real, earnest, grave, enjo)anent, destined, art, time, funeral, 
marches, battle, bivouac, hero, future, pleasant, present, re- 
mind, sublime, solemn, main, fate, achieving. 

Are there many or few words of Greek and Latin origin 
in this selection ? Count them up in any two of the stanzas, 
and compare the number with that of all the words in the 
same stanzas. Is it desirable to use many foreign words in 
any composition? Should poetry have more such words 
than would be proper for a scientific treatise, or fewer ? 



LXVI.— THE BLIND PREACHER. 

WILLIAM WIRT. 

1. I have been, my dear S , on an excursion 

through the countries which lie along the eastern side of the 
Blue Ridge. A general description of that country and its 
inhabitants may form the subject of a future letter. For the 
present, I must entertain you with an account of a most sin- 
gular and interesting adventure which I met with in the 
course of the tour. 

2. It was one Sunday, as I traveled through the county 
of Orange, that my eye was caught by a cluster of horses^ 
tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house, in the forest, not far 
from the roadside. Having frequently seen such objects 
before, in traveling through these States, I had no difficulty 
in understanding that this was a place of religious worship. 

3. Devotion alone should have stopped me, to join in the 
duties of the congregation ; but I must confess that curiosity 
to hear the preacher of such a wilderness was not the least 
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of my motives. On entering, I was struck with his preter- 
natural appearance. He was a tall and very spare old man; 
his head, which was covered with a white linen cap, his shriv- 
eled hands, and his voice, were all shaking under €he influ- 
ence of palsy ; and a few moments ascertained to me that he 
was perfectly blind. 

4. The first emotions which touched my breast were 
those of mingled pity and veneration. But how soon were 
all my feelings changed ! The lips of Plato were never more 
worthy of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were the lips of 
this holy man ! It was a day of the administration of the 
sacrament ; and his subject, of course, was the passion of 
our Savior. I had heard the subject handled a thousand 
times : I had thought it exhausted long ago. Little did I 
suppose, that in the wild woods of America, I was to meet 
with a man whose eloquence would give to this topic a new 
and more sublime pathos than I had ever before witnessed. 

6. As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute the 
mystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than human 
solemnity in his air and manner, which made my blood run 
cold, and my whole frame shiver. 

6. He then drew a picture of the sufferings of our Savior; 
his trial before Pilate ; his ascent up Calvary ; his crucifixion; 
and his death. I knew the whole history ; but never, until 
then, had I heard the circiunstances so selected, so arranged, 
so colored 1 It was all new ; and I seemed to have heard it 
for the first time in my life. His enunciation was so delib- 
erate, that his voice trembled on every syllable ; and every 
heart in the assembly trembled in unison. His peculiar 
phrases had that force of description, that the original scene 
appeared to be, at that moment, acting before our eyes. We 
saw the very faces of the Jews ; the staring, frightfiil distor- 
tions of malice and rage. We saw the buffet : my soul kin- 
dled with a flame of indignation ; and my hands were invol- 
untarily and convulsively clinched. 

7. But when he came to touch on the patience, the for- 
giving meekness of our Savior ; when he drew, to the life, 
his blessed eyes streaming in tears to heaven ; his voice 
breathing to God a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his 
enemies, " Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
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do" — ^the voice of the preacher, which had all along faltered, 
grew fainter and fainter, until, his utterance being entirely 
obstructed by the force of his feelings, he raised his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and burst into a loud and irrepressible flow 
of grief. The effect is inconceivable. The whole house re- 
sounded with the mingled groans and sobs and shrieks of 
the congregation. 

8. It was some time before the tumult had subsided so far 
as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging by the usual 
but fdlacious standard of my own weakness, I began to be 
very uneasy for the situation of the preacher. For I could 
not conceive how he would be able to let his audience down 
from the height to which he had wound them, without impair- 
ing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, or perhaps shock- 
ing them by the abruptness of the fall. But — no : the descent 
was as beautiful and sublime, as the elevation had been rapid 
and enthusiastic. 

9. The first sentence with which he broke the awful 
silence was a quotation firom Rousseau : " Socrates died 
like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ, like a God ! " 

10. I despair of giving you any idea of the effect produced 
by this short sentence, unless you could perfectly conceive 
the whole manner of the man, as well as the peculiar crisis 
in the discourse. Never before did I completely under- 
stand what Demosthenes meant by laying such stress on 
delivery. You are to bring before you the venerable figure 
of the preacher : his blindness, constantly recalling to your 
recollection old Homer, Ossian, and Milton, and associating 
with his performance the melancholy grandeur of their 
geniuses : you are to imagine that you hear his slow, solemn, 
well-accented enunciation, and his voice of affecting, trem- 
bling melody : you are to remember the pitch of passion and 
enthusiasm to which the congregation were raised ; and then, 
the few minutes of portentous, death-like silence, which 
reigned throughout the house : the preacher, removing his 
white handkerchief from his aged face (even yet wet from 
the recent torrent of his tears), and slowly stretching forth 
the palsied hand which holds it, begins the sentence : " Soc- 
rates died like a philosopher" — then pausing, raising his 
other hand, pressing them both, clasped together, with 
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warmth and energy to his breast, lifting his " sightless balls" 
to heaven, and pouring his whole soul into his tremulous 
voice — " but Jesus Christ — ^like a God ! " If he had been 
indeed and in truth an angel of light, the effect could scarcely 
have been more divine. 



LXVII.— THE HOUR OF DEATH. 

FELICIA HEMANS. 

1. Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at tlie north-wind's breath. 
And stars to set, — ^but all. 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 

2. Day is for mortal care. 

Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 
Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer. 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 

3. The banquet hath its hoiu*. 

Its feverish hour of mirth Bud song and wine ; 
There comes a day for griefs overwhelming power, 
A time for softer tears — but all are thine. 

4. Youth and the opening rose 

May look like things too glorious for decay. 
And smile at thee — ^but thou art not of those • 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey. 

6. Leaves have their time to fall. 

And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath. 
And stars to set, — ^but all. 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 

6. We know when moons shall wane. 

When summer birds from far shall cross the sea. 
When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden grain — 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 
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7. Is it when spring's first gale 

Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 
Is it when roses in our paths grow pale ? 
They have one season — all are ours to die ! 

8. Thou art where billows foam, 

Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful hpme ; 

And the world calls us forth — and thou art there. 

9. Thou art where friend meets friend, 

Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest — 
Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 

10. Leaves have their time to fall. 

And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath. 
And stars to set, — ^but all. 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death 1 



LXVIII.— THE PURITANS. 

T. B. MACAULAY. 

• 

1. The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a 
peculiar character from the daily contemplation of superior 
beings and eternal interests. Not content with acknowl- 
edging, in general terms, an overruling Providence, they 
habitually ascribed every event to the will of the Great Be- 
ing, for whose power nothing was too vast, for whose inspec- 
tion nothing was too minute. To know him, to serve him, 
to enjoy him, was with them the great end of existence. 
They rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage which 
other sects substituted for the pure worship of the soul. In- 
stead of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity through 
an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on the intoler- 
able brightness, and to commune with him face to face. 
Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. 

2. The difference between the greatest and meanest of 
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s king. In his devotional retirement, he prayed 

ilsions and groans and tears. He was half mad- 
jlorious or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres 
ar the tempting whispers of fiends. He caught a 
he Beatific Vision, or woke screaming irom dreams 
ii^ fire. Like Vane, he thought himself intritsted 
:epter of the millennial year. Like Fleetwood, he 
i bitterness of his soul that God had hid his Sa.ce 

when he took his seat in the council, or girt on 

sr war, these tempestuous workings of the soul had 

;rceptible trace behind them. People who saw 

the godly but their uncouth visages, and heard 

im them but their groans and their whining hymns, 

h at them. But those had little reason to laugh 

rtered them in the hall of debate or in the field of 

inese fanatics brought to civil and military affairs a 

;s of judgment and an immutability of purpose which 

vriters have thought inconsistent with their religious 

■ut which were in &ct the necessary effects of it 

The intensity of their feelings on one subject made 

tranquil on every other. One overpowering sentiment 

ubjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition and fear. 

1 had lost its terrors, and pleasure its charms. They 

heir smiles and their tears, their raptures and their sor- 

but not for the things of this world. Enthusiasm had 

lared their minds from every vulgar 

d raised them above the Iniiuence 

It sometimes might lead them to 

never to choose unwise means. 

orld like Sir Artegale's iron man 

tig and trampling, down oppressors; 

igs, but having neither part nor lot 

ensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and 

id by any weapon, not to be with 

) have been the character of the 

le absurdity of their manners. We 

of their domestic habits. We 

knowledge that the tone of their minds was often injure 
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by straining after things too high for mortal reach. And we 
know that, in spite of their hatred of Popery, they too often 
fell into the worst vices of that bad system, intolerance and 
extravagant austerity, — ^that they had their anchorites and 
their crusades, their Dunstans and their De Montforts, their 
Dominies and their Escobars. Yet when all circumstances 
are taken into consideration, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
them a brave, a wise, an honest, and a useful body. 



LXIX.— NEW ENGLAND'S DEAD. 

ISAAC VCLELLAN. 

1. New England's dead ! New England's dead ! 

On every hill they lie ; 
On every field of strife made red 

By bloody victory. 
Each valley, where the battle poured 

Its red and awful tide. 
Beheld the brave New England sword 

With slaughter deeply dyed. 
Their bones are on the northern hill. 

And on the southern plain. 
By brook and river, lake and rill, 

And by the roaring main. 

2e The land is holy where they fought, 

And holy where they fell ; 
For by their blood that land was bought^ 

The land they loved so well. 
Then glory to that valiant band. 
The honored saviors of the land ! 
Oh ! few and weak their numbers were, — 

A handful of brave men ; 
But to their God they gave their prayer. 

And rushed to battle then. 
The God of battles heard their cry. 
And sent to them the victory. 
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3. They left the plowshare in the mold, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold, 
The sickle in the unshorn grain, 
The com half garnered, on the plain, 
And mustered, in their simple dress. 
For wrongs to seek a stern redress. 
To right those wrongs, come weal, come woe, 
To perish, or o'ercomQ their foe. 

4^ And where are ye, O fearless men ? 

O, where are ye to-4?iy ? 
I call : — ^the hills reply again 

That ye have passed away ; 
That on old Bunker's lonely height, 

In Trenton, and in Monmouth ground. 
The grass grows green, the harvest bright. 

Above each soldier's mound. 

5. The bugle's wild and warlike blast 

Shall muster them no more ; 
An army now might thunder past. 

And they not heed its roar. 
The starry flag, 'neath which they fought 

In many a bloody day. 
From their old graves shall rouse them not, 
For they have passed away. 



LXX.— RAINY DAYS. 

A. H. QUINT. 

1. It is a rainy day. Sometimes I used to enjoy rainy 
days at home, and sometimes I did not. They were pleasant 
when one had a heap of odds and ends of work, and a rainy 
day was so good a time to finish them up. Or, one wanted 
a clean day for some special object, and had it then, begin- 
ning as soon as breakfast was over, hardly stopping for din- 
ner, and not caring whether " the shades of night were falling 
fast" or slow. But sometimes the rainy days seemed dismal; 
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by reason, doubtless, of a moderate fit of the indigoes, war- 
ranted not to fade ; or, possibly, sometimes from some de- 
pressing influence of the air. 

2. But, on the whole, I used to like rainy days; not 
merely for the opportunity for work, but because it was 
pleasant to make a real visit on one's family, which is rather 
a rare event. I could both work and have the visit. Some 
people have an exclusive and forbidden study. I could not 
If I locked the door, little feet soon pattered up, and little 
hands tried the handle. Suppose I said, " Busy now ; " then 
I heard a good-natured, but self-satisfied and triumphant, 
voice, " Papa, it's me 1" Who could resist that ? Me always 
came in, and me and papa had the best time imaginable, to 
the detriment — ^no — ^the decided improvement, of writing ; and 
then ME would sit down quietly to play, and not disturb papa. 

3. Children improve sermons. Besides, there are two 
ways of thinking and writing. Some people think as the 
horse-cars journey from Jamaica Plain to Boston. From the 
stables to the office at Eliot street is the Introduction. At 
the office is "first." They jog along to Hyde's Comer, and 
the conductor sings out that name, which means " secondly." 
At Roxbury is the stopping for " thirdly." " Dover street " 
means " fourthly." And from Boylston street, various halts 
let out the different parts of the " Application," and the office 
opposite the Tremont House is " To conclude." 

4. And all the way along you must keep on the iron ruts. 
Get off the track, and there is a terrible jolting over the rough 
pavement before you get on again. Indeed, on the track, 
every stoppage loses impetus ; and a stop at rising groimd 
is sometimes terrible. That's a good way for those that like 
it. But I would rather take a seat with some of my people 
who have fleet horses, as I used to do. You can then start 
when you please ; you can stop of errands ; you can take 
the smoothed ro^ds and dodge the pavements ; you can see 
a little speed on Tremont Road ; and your friend drops you 
at just such part of the city as you wish. 

5. However, different people may have different ways, to 
advantage. And my way was to have few secluded study 
hours, but to let all hours be study ; and to have the fresh- 
ness of life illumining the cold rows of books — ^which JDOoks 
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are capital things for a little girl to make houses of. I would 
as soon think of shutting sun and air out of my study as of 
keeping out my wife and child. 

6. There is a salutary warning in the case of that good 
minister whose grandchild was always driven from his study. 
" Mother," said she, " will grandpa be in heaven ?" "Why, 
certainly, my child." " Then it's no use for me to go : as 
soon as he sees me, he'll say, * What's that child here for ? 
Go right out of my study ! ' " I fully believe that tliat divine's 
accurate " scheme " would have the same resemblance to the 
real living doctrines of the gospel, as the dry, pressed, squared, 
and labeled roots and herbs in an apothecary-shop do, to the 
blooming, fragrant, lovely plants out of which they were 
manufactured. 



LXXI.— THERE IS WORK FOR ALL. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1. There is work for all in this world of ours, — 
Ho ! idle dreamers in sunny bowers ! 

Ho ! giddy triflers with time and health ! 
Ho ! covetous hoarders of golden wealth ! 
There is work for each, there is work for all. 
In the peasant's cot, in the noble's hall ; 

2. There is work for the wise and eloquent tongue. 
There is work for the old, there is work for the young ; 
There is work that tasks manhood's strengthened zeal. 
For his nation's welfare, his country's weal ; 

There is work that asks woman's gentle hand, 
Her pitying eye, and her accents bland \ 
From the uttermost boimds of this earthly ball. 
Is heard the loud cry, " There is work for all ! " 

3. Think on the waste of human life, 

In the deadly scenes of the battle-strife ; 
Gaze on the drunkard's wife and child. 
List to his ravings, fierce and wild ; 
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Look on the gibbet, with shuddering eye, 
As the place where a fellow-man may die ; 
Think on the felon in dungeon dim, 
He is thy brother — ^go, work for him ; 

4. Look on the outcast from virtue's pale, 
Pity thy sister, though erring and frail ; 
Visit the widow, the orphan, the old. 

When the wind blows keen, and the nights are cold ; 
Think of the poor in their low estate. 
The toiling poor who make nations great ; 
Think of the sick as they helpless lie ; 
Think of the maniac's frenzied eye ; 

5. And remember the grave with its long repose. 
Which "no work nor device nor wisdom knows;" 
Let the motive be pure, and the aim be right, 
What thy hand finds to do, do with all thy might ; 
For from every clime on this earthly ball 

Is heard the loud cry, " There is work for all ! " 



LXXII.— BEAUTIFUL SIGHTS AT SEA. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

1. The most beautiful thing I have seen at sea, — ^all the 
more so that I had never heard of it, — ^is the trail of a shoal 
of fish through the phosphorescent water. It is like a flight 
of silver rockets, or the streaming of northern lights through 
that silent nether heaven. I thought nothing could go be- 
yond that rustling star-foam which was churned up by our 
ship's bows, or those eddies and disks of dreamy flame that 
rose and wandered out of sight behind us. 

2. 'Twas fire our ship was plunging through, 
Cold fire that o'er the quarter flew ; 
And wandering moons of idle flame 
Grew full and waned, and went and came, 
Dappling with light the huge sea-snake 
That slid behind us in the wake. 
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3, But there was something even more delicately rare in 
the apparition of the fish, as they turned up in gleaming fur- 
rows the latent moonshine which the ocean seemed to have 
hoarded against these vacant interlunar nights. In the 
Mediterranean one day, as we were lying becalmed, I ob- 
served the water freckled with dingy specks, which at last 
gathered to a pinkish scum on the surface. The sea had 
been so phosphorescent for some nights, that when the cap- 
tain gave me my bath, by dowsing me with buckets from the 
house on deck, the spray flew off my head and shoulders in 
sparks. 

4. It occurred to me that this dirty-looking scum might 
be the luminous matter, and I had a pailful dipped up to 
keep till after dark. When I went to look at it after night- 
fall, it seemed at first perfectly dead ; but when I shook it, 
the whole broke out into what I can only liken to milky 
flames, whose lambent silence was strangely beautiful, and 
startled me almost as actual projection might an alchemist. 
I could not bear to be the death of so much beauty ; so I 
poured it all overboard again. 

6. Another sight worth taking a voyage for is that of the 
sails by moonlight Our course was " south and by east, 
half south," so that we seemed bound for the full moon as 
she rolled up over our wavering horizon. Then I used to go 
forward to the bowsprit and look back. Our ship was a 
clipper, with every rag set, stimsails, sky-scrapers, and all ; 
nor was it easy to believe that such a wonder could be built 
of canvas as that white, many-storied pile of cloud that stoop- 
ed over me, or drew back as we rose and fell with the waves. 

6. Were you ever alone with the sun ? You think it a 
very simple question ; but I never was, in the full sense of 
the word, till I was held up to him one cloudless day on the 
broad buckler of the ocean. I suppose one might have the 
same feeling in the desert. I remember getting something 
like it years ago, when I climbed alone to the top of a 
mountain, and lay face up on the hot gray moss, striving to 
get a notion of how an Arab might feel. It was my Ameri- 
can commentary of the Koran, and not a bad one. 

7. In a New England winter, too, when every thing is 
agged with snow, as if some gigantic physical geographer 

11 



or: 
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were taking a cast of the earth's face in plaster, the bare 
knob of a hill will introduce you to the sun as a comparative 
stranger. But at sea you may be alone with him day after 
day, and almost all day long, I never understood before, that 
nothing short of full day-light can give the supremest sense 
of solitude. 

8. Darkness will not do so, for the imagination peoples it 
with more shapes than ever were poured from the frozen 
loins of the populous North. The sun, I sometimes think, 
is a little grouty at sea, especially at high noon, feeling that 
he wastes his beams on those fruitless furrows. It is other- 
wise with the moon. She ^ comforts the night," as Chapmax) 
finely says, and I always found her a companionable creature. 

9. In the ocean-horizon I took untiring delight It is the 
true magic circle of expectation and conjecture, — almost as 
good as a wishing-ring. What will rise over that edge we 
sail toward daily and never overtake? A sail? an island? 
the new shore of the Old World ? Something rose every 
day, which I need not have gone so far to see, but at whose 
levee I was a much more faithful courtier than on shore. 

10. A cloudless sunrise in mid-ocean is beyond compari- 
son for simple grandeur. It is like Dante's style, bare and 
perfect Naked sun meets naked sea, the true classic of 
natmre. There may be more sentiment in morning on 
shore, — the shivering fairy-jewelry of dew, the silver point- 
lace of sparkling hoar-frost, — ^but there is also more com- 
plexity, more of the romantic. 



LXXIIL— THE SNOW-SHOWER. 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

1. Stand here by my side, and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below, thy gentle eyes ; 
The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray. 

And dark and silent the water lies ; 
And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 

Flake after flake. 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 
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2. See how in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond that misty veil. 
Some hover awhile in air^ and some 

Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 
Meet and are still in the depth below — 

Flake after flake 
Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 

3. Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud 

Come floating downward in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd, 

That whiten by night the milky way; 
There broader and burlier masses fell ; 
The sullen water buries them all — 

Flake after flake. 
All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 

4. And some, as on tender wings they glide 

From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 
Are joined in their fell, and, side by side, 

Come clinging along their unsteady way. 
As friend with friend or husband with wife 
Makes, hand in hand, the passage of life ; 

Each mated flake 
Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 

5. Lo I while we are gazing, in swifter haste 

Stream down the snows, till the air is white. 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased. 

They fling Uiemselves from their shadowy height 
The fair, frail creatures of middle sky I 
What speed they make with-their grave so nigh,— 

Flake after flake 
To lie in the dark and silent lake. 

6. I see in thy gentle eyes a tear ; 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought ; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 
Who were for a time and now are not ; 
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Like these fair children of cloud and frost. 
That glisten a moment, and then are lost, 

Flake after flake, — 
All lost in the dark and silent lake. 

1. Yet look again, for the clouds divide ; 
A gleam of blue on the water lies ; 
And, far away on the mountain side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies. 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen— 

Flake after flake, 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 



LXXIV.— PECULIARITIES OF LORD BYRON. 

T. R MACAULAY. 

1. Byron greatly excelled in description and meditation. 
"Description," as he said in Don Juan, was his ^^forter 
His manner is indeed peculiar, and is almost unequaled— 
rapid, sketchy, full of vigor ; the selection happy ; the strokes 
few and bold. Wordsworth is accustomed to gaze on na- 
ture with the eye of a lover — ^to dwell on every feature, and 
to mark every change of aspect Those beauties which 
strike the most negligent observer, and those which only a 
close attention discovers, are equally familiar to him, and are 
equally prominent in his poetry. The proverb of old Hesiod, 
that half is often more than the whole, is eminently applica- 
ble to description. The policy of the Dutch, who cut down 
most of the precious trees in the Spice Islands, in order to 
raise the value of what remained, was a policy which poets 
would do well to imitate. It was a policy which no poet 
understood better than Lord Byron. Whatever his ' faults 
might be, he was never, while his mind retained its vigor, 
accused of prolixity. 

2. His descriptions, great as was their intrinsic merit 
derived their principal interest from the feeling which always 
mingled with them. He was liimself the beginning, thTe mid- 
dle, and the end of all his own poetry, the hero of every tale, 
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the chief object in every landscape. Harold, I-,ara, Manfred, 
and a crowd of other characters, were universally considered 
merely as loose incognitos of Byron ; and there is every 
reason to believe that he meant them to be so considered. 
The wonders of the outer world, the Tagus with the mighty 
fleets of England riding on its bosom, the towers of Cintra 
overhanging the shaggy forest of cork-trees and willows, the 
glaring marble of Pentelicus, the banks of the Rhine, the 
glaciers of Clarens, the sweet lake of Leman, the dell of 
Egeria with its summer birds and rustling lizards, the shape- 
less ruins of Rome overgrown with ivy and wall-flowers, the 
stars, the sea, the mountains — all were mere accessories — 
the background to one dark and melancholy figure. 

3. Never had any writer so vast a command of the whole 
eloquence of scorn, misanthropy, and despair. That Marah 
was never dry. No art could sweeten; no draughts could 
exhaust, its perennial waters of bitterness. Never was there 
such variety in monotony as that of Byron. From maniac 
laughter to piercing lamentation, there was not a single note 
of human anguish of which he was jiot master. Year after 
year, and month after month, he continued to repeat, that to 
be wretched is the destiny of all ; that to be eminently 
wretched is the destiny of the eminent ; that all the desires 
by which we are cursed lead alike to misery ; — if they are not 
gratified, to the misery of disappointment ; if they are grati- 
fied, to the misery of satiety. 

4. His principal heroes are men who have arrived by 
different roads at the same goal of despair, who are sick of 
life, who are at war with society, who are supported in their 
anguish only by an unconquerable pride, resembling that of 
Prometheus on the rock, or of Satan in the burning marl ; 
who can master their agonies by the force of their will, and 
who, to the last, defy the whole power of earth and heaven. 
He always described himself as a man of the same kind with 
his favorite creations, as a man whose heart had been with- 
ered, whose capacity for happiness was gone and could not 
be restored ; but whose invincible spirit dared the worst that 
could befall him here or hereafter. 

6. How much of this morbid feeling sprung from an 
original disease of mind, how much fi-om real misfortune. 
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how much from the nervousness of dissipation, how much 
of it was fanciful, how much of it was merely affected, it is 
impossible for us, and would probably have been impossible 
for the most intimate friends of Lord Byron, to decide. 
Whether there ever existed, or can ever exist, a person 
answering to the description which he gave of himself may 
be doubted ; but that he was not such a person is beyond all 
doubt 

6. It is ridiculous to imagine that a man whose mind 
was really imbued with scorn of his fellow-creatures, would 
have published three or four books every year in order to 
tell them so ; or that a man who could say with truth that 
he neither sought sympathy nor needed it, would have ad- 
mitted all Europe to hear his farewell to his wife, and his 
blessings on his child. In the second canto of Childe 
Harold, he tell us that he is insensible to fame and obloqi^r: 

"111 may such contest now the spirit move, 
Which heeds nor keen reproof nor partisd praise." 

Yet we know, on the best evidence, that a day or two before 
he published these lines, he was greatly, indeed childishly, 
elated by the compliments paid to his maiden speech in the 
House of Lords. 

7. We are far, however, from thinking that his sadness 
was altogether feigned. He was naturally a man of great 
sensibility ; he had been ill educated ; his feelings had been 
early exposed to sharp trials ; he had been crossed in his 
boyish love; he had been mortified by the failure of his 
first literary efforts ; he was straitened in pecuniary circum- 
stances ; he was unfortunate in his domestic relations ; the 
public treated him with cruel injustice; his health and 
spirits suffered from his dissipated habits of life ; he was, on 
the whole, an unhappy man. He early discovered that, by 
parading his unhappiness before the multitude, he excited 
an unrivaled interest. The world gave him every encour- 
agement to talk about his mental sufferings. The effect 
which his first confessions produced, induced him to affect 
much that he did not feel ; and the affectation probably re- 
acted on his feelings. How far the character in which he 
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exhibited himself was genuine, and how far theatrical, would 
probably have puzzled himself to say. 

8. There can be no doubt that this remarkable man 
owed the vast influence which he exercised over his contem- 
poraries, at least as much to his gloomy egotism as to the 
real power of his poetry. We never could very clearly un- 
derstand how it is that egotism, so unpopular in conversation, 
should be so popular in writing ; or how it is that men who 
affect in their compositions qualities and feelings which they 
have not, impose so much more easily on their contempora- 
ries than on posterity. The interest which the loves of 
Petrarch excited in his own time, and the pitying fondness 
with which half Europe looked upon Rousseau, are well known. 
To readers of our time, the love of Petrarch seems to have 
been love of that kind which breaks no hearts ; and the 
sufferings of Rousseau to have deserved laughter rather than 
pity — to have been partly counterfeited, and partly the con- 
sequences of his own perverseness and vanity. 

9. IVhat our grandchildren may think of the character 
of Lord Byron, as exhibited in his poetry, we will not pretend 
to guess. It is certain that the interest which he excited 
during his life is without a parallel in literary history. The 
feeling with which young readers of poetry regarded him, can 
be conceived only by those who have experienced it To 
people who are unacquainted with the real calamity, " noth- 
ing is so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy." This faint 
image of sorrow has in all ages been considered by young 
gentlemen as an agreeable excitement. Old gentlemen and 
middle-aged gentlemen have so many real causes of sadness, 
that they are rarely inclined " to be as sad as night only for 
wantonness." Indeed they want the power almost as much 
as the inclination. We know very few persons engaged in 
active life, who, even if they were to procure stools to be 
melancholy upon, and were to sit down with all the premedi- 
tation of Master Stephen, would be able to enjoy much of 
what somebody calls the "ecstasy of woe." 

10. Among that large class of young persons whose read- 
ing is almost entirely confined to ^orks of imagination, the 
popularity of Lord Byron was unbounded. They bought 
pictures of him 3 they treasured up the smallest relics of him ; 
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they learned his poems by heart, and did their best to write 
like him, and to look like him. Many of them practiced at 
the glass, in the hope of catching the curl of the upper lip, 
and the scowl of the brow, which appear in some of Ms por- 
traits. A few discarded their neck-cloths in imitation of their 
great leader. For some years, the Minerva press sent forth 
no novel without a mysterious, unhappy, Lara-like peer. The 
number of hopeful undergraduates and medical students who 
became things of dark imaginings, on whom the freshness 
of the heart ceased to fall like dew, whose passions had 
consumed themselves to dust, and to whom the relief of tears 
was denied, passes all calculation. This was not the worst 
There was created in the minds of many of these enthusiasts, 
a pernicious and absurd association between intellectual 
power and moral depravity. From the poetry of Lord 
Byron they drew a system of ethics, compounded of misan- 
thropy and voluptuousness, — a system in which the two 
great commandments were, to hate your neighbor, and to 
love your neighbor's wife. 

1 1 . This affectation has passed away ; and a few more years 
will destroy whatever yet remains of that magical potency 
which once belonged to the name of Byron. To us he is 
still a man, young, noble, and unhappy. To our children he 
will be merely a writer ; and their impartial judgment will 
appoint his place among writers, without regard to his rank 
or to his private history. That his poetry will undergo a 
severe sifting, — ^that much of what has been admired by his 
contemporaries will be rejected as worthless, we have little 
doubt But we have as little doubt, that, after the closest 
scrutiny, there will still remain much that can only perish 
with the English language. 



LXXV.— DEATH OF LORD CHATHAM. 

T. B. MACAULAY. 

1. The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an 
address to the throne, against the further prosecution of hos- 
tilities with America. Chatham had, diuing some time. 
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absented himself from Parliament, in consequence of his 
growing infirmities. He determined to appear in his place 
on this occasion, and to declare that his opinions were 
decidedly at variance with those of the Rockingham party. 
He was in a state of great excitement. His medical attend- 
ants were uneasy, and strongly advised him to calm him- 
self, and to remain at home. But he was not to be con- 
trolled. 

2. His son William, and his son-in-law Lord Mahon, 
accompanied him" to Westminster. He rested himself in the 
chancellor's room till the debate commenced, and then, 
leaning on his two young relations, limped to his seat. The 
slightest particulars of that day were remembered, and have 
been carefully recorded. He bowed, it was remarked, with 
great courtliness to those peers who rose to make way for 
him and his supporters. His crutch was in his hand. He 
wore, as was his fashion, a rich velvet coat. His legs were 
swathed in flannel. His wig was so large, and his face so 
emaciated, that none of his features could be discerned 
except the high curve of nose, and his eyes, which still 
retained a gleam of the old fire. 

3. When the Duke of Richmond had spoken, Chatham 
rose. For some time his voice was inaudible. At length liis 
tones became distinct and his action animated. Here 
and there his hearers caught a thought or an expression 
wliich reminded them of William Pitt But it was clear that ^^ 
he was not himself. He lost the thread of his discourse, 
hesitated, repeated the same words several times, and was 

so confused, that in speaking of the Act of Settlement he 
could not recall the name of the Electress Sophia. The 
House listened in solemn silence, and with the aspect of 
profound respect and compassion. The stillness was so 
deep that the dropping of a handkerchief would have been 
heard. The Duke of Richmond replied with great tender-^ 
ness and courtesy ; but, while he spoke, the old man was 
observed to be restless and irritable. The Duke sat down. 

4. Chatham stood up again, pressed his hand on his 
breast, and sank down in an apoplectic fit. Three or four 
lords who sat near him caught him in his fall. The House 
broke up in confusion. The dying man was carried to the 

11* 
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residence of one of the officers of Parliament, and was so far 
restored as to be able to bear a journey to Hayes. At 
Hayes, after lingering a few weeks, he expired in his seven- 
tieth year. His bed was watched to the last, with anxious 
tenderness, by his wife and children ; and he well deserved 
their care. Too often haughty and wayward to others, to 
them he had been almost effeminately kind. He had 
through life been dreaded by his political opponents, and re- 
garded with more awe than love even by his political asso- 
ciates. But no fear seems to have mingled with the affection 
which his fondness, constantly overflowing in a thousand en- 
dearing forms, had inspired in the little circle at Hayes. 

6. Chatham, at the time of his decease, had not, in both 
Houses of Parliament, ten personal adherents. Half the 
public men of the age had been estranged from him by his 
errors, and the other half by the exertions which he had 
made to repair his errors. His last speech had been an at- 
tack at once on the policy pursued by the government, 
and on the policy recommended by the opposition. But 
death at once restored him to his old place in the affection 
of his country. "VVho could hear unmoved of the fall of that 
which had been so great, and which had stood so long? 
The circumstances, too, seemed rather to belong to the tragic 
stage than to real life. A great statesman, full of years and 
honors, led forth to the senate-house by a son of rare hopes, 
and stricken down in full council while straining his feeble 
voice to rouse the drooping spirit of his country, could not 
but be remembered with peculiar veneration and tenderness. 

6. Detraction was overawed. The voice even bf just and 
temperate censure was mute. Nothing was remembered but 
the lofly genius, the unsullied probity, the undisputed ser- 
vices, of him who was no more. For once, all parties were 
agreed. A public funeral, a public monument, were eagerly 
voted. The debts of the deceased were paid. A provision 
was made for his family. The city of London requested that 
the remains of the great man whom she had so long loved 
and honored might rest under the dome of her magnificent 
cathedral. But the petition came too late. Every thing 
was already prepared for the interment in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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7. Though men of all parties had concurred in decreeing 
posthumous honors to Chatham, his corpse was attended to 
the grave almost exclusively by opponents of the government. 
The banner of the lordship of Chatham was borne by Colo- 
nel Barr^, attended by the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Rockingham. Burke, Savile, and Dunning upheld the pall. 
Lord Camden was conspicuous in the procession. The chief 
mourner was young William Pitt After the lapse of more 
than twenty-seven years, in a season as dark and perilous, 
his own shattered frame and broken heart were laid, with 
the same pomp, in the same consecrated mold. 

8. Chatham sleeps near the northern door of the church, 
in a spot which has ever since been appropriated to states- 
men, as the other end of the same transept has long been to 
poets. Mansfield rests there, and the second WilHam Pitt, 
and Fox, and Grattan, and Canning, and Wilberforce. In 
no other cemetery do so many great citizens lie within so 
narrow a space. High over those venerable graves towers 
the stately monument of Chatham, and from above, his own 
cffigy> graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with eagle face 
and outstretched arm, to bid England be of good cheer, and 
to hurl defiance at her foes. The generation which reared 
that memorial of him has disappeared. The time has come 
when the rash and indiscriminate judgments which his con- 
temporaries passed on his character may be calmly revised 
by history. And history, while — ^for the warning of vehe- 
ment, high, and daring natures — she notes his many errors, 
wiU yet deliberately pronounce, that, among the eminent 
men whose bones lie near his, scarcely one has left a more 
stainless, and none a more splendid, name. 



LXXVL— PAUL REVERE^S RIDE. 

H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

1. Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five : 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 
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2. He said to his friend, — " If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfiy arch 

Of the North-Church tower, as a signal-light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 
And I on the opposite shore will be. 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm. 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm." 

3. Then he said Good night, and with muffled oar 
Silently rode to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

AVhere, swinging wide at her moorings, lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war : 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon, like a prison bar. 

And a huge, black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

4. Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 

Till, in the silence around him, he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

5. Then he climbed to the tower of the church. 
Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread. 
To the belfry chamber overhead,^ 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the somber rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 
Up the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 
"Where he paused to listen, and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 
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6. Beneath, in the church-yard, lay the dead 
In their night encampment on the hill. 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel's tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent. 
And seeming to whisper, " All is well ! " 
A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfiy and the dead ; 
For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 
Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 
A line of black, that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

7. Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now h^^tted his horse's side. 

Now ga^l on the landscape far and near. 
Then impetuous stamped the earth. 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and somber and still. 

8. And lo 1 as he looks, on the belfry's height, 
A glimmer, and then a gleam, of light I • 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 

A second lamp in the belfry bums 1 

» 

9. A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 
And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 
That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the 
light, 
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The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat 



10. It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock. 
And the barking of the farmer's dog. 
And felt the damp of the river-fog, 
That rises after the sun goes down. 

11. It was one by the village-clock, 
"When he galloped into Lexington. 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare. 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upgn. 

12. It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 
And the twitter of birds among the trees. 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 
And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
"VVho at the bridge would be first to fall, 
Who that day would be lying dead. 
Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

13. You know the rest In the books you have read 
How the British regulars fired and fled, — 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball. 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall. 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the tiuii of the road. 
And only pausing to fire and load. 
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14. So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, — 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 

And a word that shall echo forever more ! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need. 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed. 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 



LXXVII.— ALEXANDER THE GREAT, AND A 

ROBBER. 

JOHN AIKIN. 

Alexander, What, art thou the Thracian robber, of whose 
exploits I have heard so much ? 

Robber, I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

Alex, A soldier ! — a thief, a plunderer, an assassin ! the 
pest of the country ; I could honor thy courage, but I must 
detest and punish thy crimes. 

Robber, What have I done, of which you can complain ? 

Alex, Hast thou not set at defiance my authority, vio- 
lated the public peace, and passed thy life in injuring the 
persons and properties of thy fellow subjects ? 

Robber, Alexander ! I am your captive — I must hear 
what you please to say, and endure what you please to in- 
flict. But my soul is unconquered ; and if I reply at all to 
your reproaches, I will reply like a free man. 

Alex, Speak freely. Far be it from me to take the 
advantage of my power, to silence those with whom I deign 
to converse. 

Robber, I must then answer your question by another. 
How have you passed your life ? 

Alex, Like a hero. Ask Fame, and she will tell you. 
Among the brave, I have been the bravest: among sover- 
eigns, the noblest : among conquerors, the mightiest. 
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Robber, And does not Fame speak of me too ? AVas 
there ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band ? Was 
there ever — but I scorn to boast. You yourself know that 
I have not been easily subdued. 

Alex. Still, what are you but a robber — a base, dishonest 
robber ? 

Robber. And what is a conqueror ? Have not you, too, 
gone about the earth like an evil genius, blasting the fair 
fruits of peace and industry ; plundering, ravaging, killing, 
without law, without justice, merely to gratify an insatiable 
lust for dominion ? AH that I have done to a single district 
with a hundred followers, you have done to whole nations 
with a hundred thousand. If I have stripped individuals, 
you have ruined kings and princes. If I have burned a few 
hamlets, you have desolated the most flourishing kingdoms 
and cities of the earth. AVhat is, then, the difference, but 
that as you were bom a king, and I a private man, you have 
been able to become a mightier robber than I ? 

Alex. But if I have taken like a king, I have given like 
a king. If I have subverted empires, I have founded greater. 
I have cherished arts, commerce, and philosophy. 

Robber. I, too, have freely given to the poor what I took 
from the rich. I have established order and discipline 
among the most ferocious of mankind, and have stretched 
out my protecting arm over the oppressed. I know, indeed, 
little of the philosophy you talk of, but I believe neither you 
nor I shall ever atone to the world for half the ihischief we 
have done it. 

Alex. Leave me. — ^Take off his chains, and use him well. 
— Are we then so much alike ? Alexander like a robber ? 
Let me reflect. 



LXXVIIL— ON THE SHORES OF TENNESSEE. 

£. L. B£EI\.S* 

1. "Move my arm-chair, faithful Pompey, 
In the sunshine bright and strong, 
For this world is fading, Pompey — 
Massa won't be with you long ; 
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And I fein would hear the south whid 

Bring once more the sound to me, 
Of the wavelets softly breaking 

On the shores of Tennessee. 

2. " Mournful though the ripples murmur, 

As they still the story tell, 
How no vessels float the banner 

That I Ve loved so long and well, 
I shall listen to their music. 

Dreaming that again I see 
Stars and stripes on sloop and shallop 

Sailing up the Tennessee ; 

3. " And, Pompey, while old Massa's waiting 

For Death's last dispatch to come, 
If that exiled starry banner 

Should come proudly sailing home. 
You shall greet it, slave no longer — 

Voice and hand shall both be free 
That shout and point to Union colors 

On the waves of Tennessee." 

4. " Massa'^ berry kind to Pompey ; 

But old darkey's happy here, 
Where he's tended corn and cotton 

For dese many a long gone year. 
Over yonder. Missis' sleeping — 

No one tends her grave lik^ me : 
Mebbe she would miss the flowers 

She used to love in Tennessee. 

6. " Tears like, she was watching Massa — 

If Pompey should beside him stay, 
Mebbe she'd remember better 

How for him she used to pray; 
Telling him that way up yonder 

White as snow his soul would be, 
If he served the Lord of Heaven 

While he lived in Tennessee." 
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6. Silently the tears were rolling 

Down the poor old dusky face, 
As he stepped behind his master, 

In his long-accustomed place. 
Then a silence fell around them, 

As they gazed on rock and tree 
Pictured in the placid waters 

Of the rolling Tennessee ; — 

7. Master, dreaming of the battle 

Where he fought by Marion's side, 
When he bid the haughty Tarleton 

Stoop his lordly crest of pride ; — 
Man, remembering how yon sleeper 

Once he held upon his knee. 
Ere she loved the gallant soldier, 

Ralph Vervair of Tennessee. 

8. Still the south wind fondly lingers 

'Mid the veteran's silver hair ; 
Still the bondman close beside him 

Stands behind the old arm-chair. 
With his dark-hued hand uplifted. 

Shading eyes, he bends to see 
Where the woodland, boldly jutting. 

Turns aside the Tennessee. 

9. Thus he watches cloud-bom shadows 

GHde from tree to mountain-crest, 
Softly creeping, aye and ever 

To the river's yielding breast. 
Ha I above the foliage yonder 

Something flutters wild and free ! 
''Massa! Massa! Hallelujah! 

The flag's come back to Tennessee I *' 

10. " Pompey, hold me on your shoulder. 
Help me stand on foot once more, 
That I may salute the colors 
As they pass my cabin door. 
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Here's the paper signed that frees you, 

Give a freeman's shout with me — 
' God and Union ! * be our watchword 

Evermore in Tennessee I " 

11. Then the trembling voice grew fainter, 

And the limbs refused to stand ; 
One prayer to Jesus — and the soldier 

Glided to the better land. 
When the flag went down the river 

Man and master both were free ; 
While the ring-dove's note was mingled 

With the rippling Tennessee. 



LXXIX.— THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

1. It was a summer evening ; 

Old Kaspar's work was done. 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

2. She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there, had found. 
He came to ask what he had found. 
That was so large and smooth and round, 

3. Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he. 
Who fell in the great victory. 
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4. " I find them in the garden, 

For there's many here about ; 
And often, when I go to plow, 

The plowshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men," said he, 
"^Were slain in that great victory." 

6. " Now tell us what 'twas all about^" 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for." 

6. " It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

" Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they fought each other for, 

I could not well make out ; 
But every body said," quoth he, 
"That 'twas a famous. victory. 

7. "My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

8. " With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a nursing mother then 

And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

9. "They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 
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10. " Great praise the Duke of Marlb'ro* won, 

And our good Prince Eugene." 
" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
" Nay — nay — my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory. 

11. " And every body praised the Duke, 

Who this great fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last ? " 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why, that I can not tell," said he ; 
" But 'twas a famous victory." 



LXXX.— FIELD LILIES. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1. Lily bells ! lily bells ! swinging and ringing 

Sweet golden bells on the still summer air. 
Are ye calling the birds to their matins of singing. 
Summoning Nature to worship and prayer ? 

2. Lily bells ! lily bells ! daintily swaying. 

Poising your petals like butterflies* wings, 
As the breeze murmurs round you, pray, what is he 
saying? 
Is he whispering love- words and soft, pretty things ? 

3.- Lily bells 1 lily bells I 'mid the long grasses 

Gleaming like sunbeams in still shady bower. 
Have you stolen your gold from the sun as he passes ? 
Are ye guarding your treasure in bud and in flower ? 

4. Lily bells ! lily bells ! bowing and bending, 
Are ye nodding a welcome to me as I go ? 
Do ye know that my heart bears a love never-ending 
For bright golden lily-bells all in a row ? 
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5. Lily bells ! lily bells ! down in the meadows, 

As I see your fair forms 'mid the mosses and brake, 
My heart wanders back to the past, with its shadows, 
To Christ, and the wise, loving words that he spake. 

6. " Consider the lilies " — ^yes, this was his teaching, 

" The modest field-lilies that toil not nor spin, 
Yet even to them is my loving care reaching. 
My heart takes the feeblest and lowliest in." 

7. Lily bells I lily bells ! waving and swinging. 

If Jesus, my Master, can watch over you, 
I'll go to him daily, with gladness and singing. 
Believing he'll love me and care for me too. 

8. Lily bells ! lily bells ! bending and swajdng. 

Ring out your sweet peals on the still summer air ; 
I would ye might lure all to trusting and praying. 
And teach them sweet lessons of God's loving care. 



LXXXL— A PARABLE. 

JAMES R. LOWELL. 

1. Worn and footsore was the Prophet, 

When he gained the holy hill ; 
" God has left the earth," he murmured^ 
" Here his presence lingers still. 

2. " God of all the olden prophets, 

Wilt thou speak with men no more ? 
Have I not as truly served thee. 
As thy chosen ones of yore? 

8. " Hear me, guider of my fathers, 
Lo ! a humble heart is mine ; 
. By thy mercy, I beseech thee. 
Grant thy servant but a sign ! " 
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4. Bowing then his head, he listened 

For an answer to his prayer; 
No loud burst of thunder followed ; 
Not a murmur stirred the air : — 

5. But the tuft of moss before him 

Opened while he waited yet, 
And, from out the rock's hard bosom, 
Sprang a tender violet. 

6. " God ! I thank thee," said the Prophet ; 

" Hard of heart, and blind was I, 
Looking to the holy mountain 
For the gift of prophecy. 

7. " Still thou speakest with thy children 

Freely as in eld sublime ; 
Humbleness and love and patience 
Still give eiQpire over time. 

8. " Had I trusted in my nature, 

And had faith in lowly things, 
Thou thyself wouldst then have sought me, 
And set free my spirit's wings. 

9. But I looked for signs and wonders. 

That o'er men should give me sway ; 
Thirsting to be more than mortal, 
I was even less than clay. 

10. " Ere I entered on my journey. 

As I girt my loins to start, 
Ran to me my little daughter. 
The beloved of my heart ; — 

11. "In her hand she held a flower. 

Like to this as like may be. 
Which, beside my very threshold. 
She had plucked and brought to me.** 
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LXXXIL— SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 

H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

1. Labor with what zeal we will, 

Something still remains undone, 
Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 

2. By the bedside, on the stair, 

At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer. 
Like a mendicant it waits; 

3. Waits, and will not go away ; 

Waits, and will not be gainsaid ; 
By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made ; 

4. Till at length the burden seems 

Greater than our strength can bear. 
Heavy as the weight of dreams. 
Pressing on us everywhere. 

6. And we stand from day to day, 

Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
"Who, as Northern legends say. 
On their shoulders held the sky. 



LXXXIIL— THE INFINITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 

ORMSBY M. MITCHEL. 

1. Light traverses space at the rate of twelve million 
miles a minute, yet the light from the nearest star requires 
ten years to reach the earth, and HerschePs telescope re- 
vealed stars two thousand three hundred times further dis- 
tant. The great telescope of Lord Ross pursued these crea- 
tions of God still deeper into space, and having resolved the 
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nebulae of the Milky Way into stars, discovered other systems 
of stars — ^beautiful diamond points, glittering through the 
black darkness beyond. When he beheld this amazing 
abyss — when he saw these systems scattered profusely 
throughout space — when he reflected upon their immense 
distances, their enormous magnitude, and the countless mil- 
lions of worlds that belonged to them, it seemed to him as 
though the wild dream of the German poet was more than 
realized. 

2. God called man in dreams into the vestibule of 
heaven, saying, " Come up hither, and I will show thee the 
glory of my house." And to his angels who stood about his 
throne, he said, " Take him, strip him of his robes of flesh ; 
cleanse his affections ; put a new breath into his nostrils ; 
but touch not his human heart — the heart that fears and 
hopes and trembles." A moment, and it was done, and 
the man stood ready for his unknown voyage. Under the 
guidance of a mighty angel, with sound of flying pinions, 
they sped away from the battlements of heaven. Some 
time on the mighty angel's wings they fled through Saharas 
of darkness, wilderness of death. 

3. At length, from a distance not counted save in the 
arithmetic of heaven, light beamed upon them — a sleepy 
flame as seen through a hazy cloud. They sped on in their 
terrible speed to meet the light ; the light with lesser speed 
came to meet them. In a moment the blazing of suns 
around them — a moment the wheeling of planets ; then 
came long eternities of twilight ; then again on the right 
hand and the left appeared other constellations. At last 
the man sank down, crying, " Angel, I can go no further ; 
let me lie down in the grave and hide myself from the infini- 
tude of the universe, for end there is none." " End is there 
none ? " demanded the angel. And from the glittering stars 
that shone around, there came a choral shout — " End there 
is none ! " " End there is none ? " demanded the angel 
again ; " and is it this that awes thy soul ? I answer, end 
there is none to the universe of God I Lo, also, there is no 
beginning!" 



12 
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LXXXIV.— UNDER THE VIOLETS. 

O. W. HOLMES. 

1. Her hands are cold ; her face is white ; 

No more her pulses come and go ; 
Her eyes are shut to life and light ; — 
Fold the white vesture, snow on snow. 
And lay her where the violets blow. 

2. But not beneath a graven stone, 

To plead for tears with alien eyes ; 
A slender cross of wood alone 
Shall say, that here a maiden lies 
In peace beneath the peaceful skies. 

8. And gray old trees of hugest limb 

Shall wheel their circling shadows round 
To make the scorching sunlight dim 
That drinks the greenness from the ground. 
And drop their dead leaves on her mound. 

4. When o'er their boughs the squirrels run. 
And through their leaves the robins call. 
And, ripening in the autumn sun, 
The acorns and the chestnuts fall. 
Doubt not that she will heed them alL 

, 5. For her the morning choir shall sing 
Its matins from the branches high. 
And every minstrel-voice of spring, 
That trills beneath the April sky. 
Shall greet her with its earliest cry. 

6, When, turning round their dial-track, 

Eastward the lengthening shadows pass. 
Her little mourners, clad in black, 

The crickets, sliding through the grass, 
Shall pipe for her ^n evening mass. 
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7. At last the rootlets of the trees 

Shall find the prison where she lies, 
And bear the buried dust they seize 
In leaves and blossoms to the skies. 
So may the soul that warmed it rise ! 

8. If any, bom of kindlier blood, 

Should ask, What maiden lies below ? 
Say only this : A tender bud. 
That tried to blossom in the snow. 
Lies withered where the violets blow. 



LXXXV.— THE POET AND THE ALCHEMIST 

ANONYMOUS. 

1. Authors 6f modern date are wealthy fellows ; — 

'Tis but to snip his locks they follow 

Now the golden-haired Apollo. — 
Invoking Plutus to puff up the bellows 
Of inspiration, they distil 

The rhjones and novels which cajole us, 
Not from the Heliconian rill, 

But from the waters of Pactolus. 

2. Before this golden age of writers, 

A Grub street Garreteer existed. 
One of the regular inditers 

Of odes and poems to be twisted 
Into encomiastic verses. 
For patrons who have heavy purses.— 
Besides the Bellman's rhymes, he had 
Others to let, both gay and sad, 

All ticketed from A to Izzard ; 
And, living by his wits, I need not add, 

The rogue was lean as any lizard. 
Like a ropemaker's were his ways ; 

For still one line upon another 

He spun, and like his hempen brother, 
Kept going backwards all his days. 



I 



I 
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3. Hard by his attic lived a chemist, 

Or alchemist, who had a mighty 

Faith in the Elixir Vitae ; 
And though unflattered by the dimmest 
Glimpse of success, he still kept groping 

And grubbing in his dark vocation, 
Stupidly hoping 
To find the art of changing metals. 
And guineas coin from pans and kettles, 

By mystery of transmutation. 

4. Our starving poet took occasion 

To seek this conjuror's abode, 

Not with encomiastic ode, 
Or laudatory dedication, . 
But with an offer to impart, 
For twenty pounds, the secret art 
Which should procure, without the pain 

Of metals, chemistry, and fire, 
What he so long had sought in vain. 

And gratify his heart's desire. 

5. The money paid, our bard was hurried 

To the philosopher's sanctorum, 
AVho, somewhat sublimized and^urried 

Out of his chemical deconmi. 
Crowed, capered, giggled, seemed to spurn his 
Crucibles, retort, and furnace. 
And cried, as he secured the door 

And carefully put to the shutter, 
"Now, now, the secret I implore"; 

Out with it — ^speak — discover — ^utter I " 

6. With grave and solemn look, the poet 
Cried — " List — ^O, list ! for thus I show it : 
Let this plain truth those ingrates strike, 

Who still, though blessed, new blessings crave. 
That we may all have what we like. 
Simply by liking v/hat we have." 
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LXXXVI.— THE. DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

* JANE TAYLOR. 

1. An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer's 
kitchen, without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 
early one summer's morning, before the family was stirring, 
suddenly stopped. Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may 
credit the fable) changed countenance with alarm; the 
hands made a vain eflfort to continue their course ; the 
wheels remained motionless with surprise ; the weights hung 
speechless ; each member felt disposed to lay the blame on 
the others. At length the dial instituted a formal inquiry as 
to the cause of the stagnation, when hands, wheels, weights, 
with one voice protested their innocence. . 

2. But now a faint tick was heard below from tlie pendu- 
lum, who thus spoke : — " I confess myself to be the sole 
cause of the present stoppage ; and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. The truth is, 
that I am tired of ticking." Upon hearing this, the old 
clock became so enraged, tliat it was on the very point of 
striking, 

3. " Lazy wire ! " exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up its 
hands. " Very good ! " replied the pendulum, " it is vastly 
easy for you. Mistress Dial, who have always, as everybody 
knows, set yourself up above me, — it is vastly easy for you, 
I say, to accuse other people of laziness ! You, who have 
had nothing to do all the days of your life, but to stare peo- 
ple in the face, and to amuse yourself with watching all that 
goes on in the kitchen I Think, I beseech you, how you 
would like to be shut up for life in this dark closet, and to 
wag backwards and forwards year after year, as I do." 

4. " As to that," said the dial, " is there not a window in 
your house, on purpose for you to look through ? " " For all 
that," resumed the pendulum, " it is very dark here ; and 
although there is a window, I dare not stop, even for an in- 
stant, to look out at it. Besides, I am really tired of my 
way of life ; and if you wish, I'll tell you how I took this 
disgust at my employment. I happened this morning to be 
calculating how many times I should have to tick in the 
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cours of only the next twenty-four hours ; perhaps some of 
you, above there, can give me the exact sum." 

5. The minute-hand, being quick at figures, presently re- 
plied, " Eighty-six thousand four hundred times." " Exactly 
so," replied the pendulum ; " well, J appeal to you all, if the 
very thought of this was not enough to fatigue one ; and 
when I began to multiply the strokes of one day by those of 
months and years, really it is no wonder if I felt discouraged 
at the prospect ; so, after a great deal of reasoning and hesi- 
tation, thinks I to myself, I'll stop." 

6. The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during 
this harangue ; but resuming its gravity, thus replied : " Dear, 
Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that such a useful, in- 
dustrious person as yourself, should have been overcome by 
this sudden action. It is true, you have done a great deal 
of work in your time ; so have we all, and are likely to do ; 
which, although it may fatigue us to think of, the question b 
whether it will fatigue us to do. Would you now do me the 
favor to give about half a dozen strokes to illustrate my 
argument ? " 

7. The pendulum complied, and ticked six times in its 
usual pace. " Now," resumed the dial, " may I be allowed 
to inquire, if that exertion was at all fatiguing or disagree- 
able to you ? " " Not in the least," replied the pendulum, 
" it is not of six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of 
miliionsJ^ "Very good," replied the dial; "but recollect 
that though you may think of a million strokes in an instant, 
you are required to execute but one j and that, however often 
you may hereafter have to swing, a moment will always be 
given you to swing in." " That consideration staggers me, 
I confess," said the pendulum. " Then I hope," resumed 
the dial-plate, " we shall all immediately return to our duty ; 
for the maids will lie in bed if we stand idling thus." 

8. Upon this, the weights, who had never been accused 
of light conduct, used all their influence in urging him to 
proceed; when, as with one consent, the wheels began to 
turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum began to 
swing, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as ever ; ivhile a 
red beam of the rising sun that streamed through a liole in 
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the kitchen, shining full upon the dial-plate, it brightened 
up, as if nothing had been the matter. 

9. When the farmer came down to breakfast that morn- 
ing, upon looking at the clock he declared that his watch 
had gained half an hour in the night 

MORAL. 

10. A celebrated modern writer says, "Take care of the 
minutes^ and the hours will take care of themselves." This 
is an admirable remark, and might be very seasonably recol- 
lected when we begin to be " weary in well-doing," from the 
thought of having much to do. The present moment is all 
we have to do with, in any sense ; the past is irrecoverable ; 
the future is uncertain ; nor is it fair to burden one moment 
with the weight of the next. Sufficient unto the moment is 
the trouble thereof. If we had to walk a hundred miles, we 
should still have to set but one step at a time, and this pro- 
cess continued, would infallibly bring us to our journey's 
end. Fatigue generally begins, and is always increased, by 
calculating in a minute the exertion of hours. 

11. Thus, in looking forward to future life, let us recol- 
lect that we have not to sustain all its toil, to endure all its 
sufferings, or encounter all its crosses, at once. One mo- 
ment comes laden with its own little burdens, then flies, and 
is succeeded by another no heavier than the last : ii one covXd 
be borne, so can another and another. 

12. Even looking forward to a single day, the spirit may 
sometimes faint from an anticipation of the duties, the 
labors, the trials to temper and patience, that may be ex- 
pected. Now this is unjustly laying the burden of many 
thousand moments upon one. Let any one resolve always 
to do right noWy leaving then to do as it can ; and if he were 
to live to the age of Methuselah he would never do wrong. 
But the common error is to resolve to act right after break- 
fast, or after dinner, or to-morrow morning, or nepct time: but 
'now y just noWy this once, we must go on the same as ever. 

13. It is easy, for instance, for the most ill-tempered per- 
son to resolve that the next time he is provoked, he will not 
let his temper overcome him ; but the victory would be to 
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subdue temper on the present provocation. If, without tak- 
ing up the burden of the future, we would always make tlie 
single effort at the present moment ; while there would, at 
any one time, be very little to do, yet, by this simple process 
continued, everything would at last be done. 

14. It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, 
merely because we forget that when to-morrow comes, then 
will be now. Thus life passes with many, in resolutions for 
the future, which the present never fulfils. 

16. " It is not thus with those, who," by patient continu- 
ance in well-doingy seek for glory, honor, and immortality. 
Day by day, minute by minute, they execute the appointed 
task, to which the requisite measure of time and strength is 
proportioned ; and thus, having worked while it was called 
day, they at length rest from their labors, and their works 
" follow them." 

16. Let us then, "whatever our hands find to do, doit 
with all our might," recollecting that " now is the proper and 
accepted time." 



LXXXVII.— SONG OF REBECCA, THE JEWESS. 

SCOTT. 

1. "When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father's God before her moved, 
An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands, 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia's crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column's glow. 

2. Then rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and timbrel answered keen ; 
And Zion's daughters poured their lays. 
With priest's and warrior's voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze. 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone I 

Our fathers would not know Thy ways. 
And Thou hast left them to their own. 
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8. But present still, though now unseen, 
When brightly shines the prosperous day> 
Be thoughts of Thee, a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray : 
And oh ! where stoops on Judah's path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light I 

4. Our harps we lefl by Babel's streams, 
The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 
And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn* 
But Thou hast said, the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams I will not prize : 
A contrite heart, a humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. 



LXXXVIIL— ELIJAH'S INTERVIEW. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

1. On Horeb's rock the prophet stood. 

The Lord before him passed ; 
A hurricane in angry mood 

Swept by him strong and fast ; 
The forest fell before its force. 
The rocks were shivered in its course : 

God was not in the blast ; 
'Twas but the whirlwind of his breath, 
Announcing danger, wreck, and death. 

2. It ceased. The air grew mute, — a cloud 

Came, muffling up the sun. 
When through the mountain, deep and loud, 

An earthquake thundered on ; 
The frighted eagle sprang in air. 
The wolf ran howling from his lair : 

God was not in the storm ; 
'Twas but the rolling of his car. 
The trampling of his steeds from far. 

12* 
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8. Twas Still again, — and Nature stood 
And calmed her ruffled frame, 
^Vhen swift from heaven a fiery flood 

To earth devouring came ; 
Down to the depth the ocean fled ; * 
The sickening 6un looked wan and dead j 

Yet God filled not the flame ; 
'Twas but the terror of his eye. 
That lightened through the troubled sky. 

4. At last, a voice all still and small 

Rose sweetly on the ear ; 
Yet rose so shrill and clear, that all 

In heaven and earth might hear ; 
It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 
It spoke as angels speak above ; 

And God himself was there ; 
For O ! it was z, father's voice, 
That bade the trembling heart rejoice. 



LXXXIX.— ROADS AND BRIDGES OF THE 
ANCIENT PERtJVIANS. 

WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 

1. Those who may distrust the accounts of Peruvian in- 
dustry will find their doubts removed on a visit to the coun- 
try. The traveler still meets, especially in the central 
regions of the table-land, with memorials of the past, — ^remains 
of temples, palaces, fortresses, terraced mountains, great 
military roads, aqueducts, and other public works, wfaidi, 
whatever degree of science they may display in their execu- 
tion, astonish him by their number, tiie massive character of 
the materials, and the grandeur of the design. 

2. Among them, perhaps the most remarkable are the 
great roads, the broken remains of which are still in sufficient 
preservation to attest their former magnificence. There 
were many of these roads, traversing different parts of the 
kingdom ; but the most considerable were the two -which 
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extended from Quito to Cuzco, and, again diverging from 
the capital, continued in a southern direction towards Chili» 

3. One of these roads passed over the grand plateau, 
and the other along the lowlands on the borders of the 
ocean. The former was much the more difficult achieve- 
ment, from the character of the^fcountry. It was conducted 
over pathless sierras buried in snow ; galleries were cut for 
leagues through the living rock ; rivers were crossed by 
means of bridges that swimg suspended in the air ; precipices 
were scaled by stairways hewn out of the native bed ; ravines 
of hideous depth were filled up with solid masonry ; in short, 
all the difficulties that beset a wild and mountainous region, 
and which might appall the most courageous engineer of 
modem times, were encountered and successfully overcome. 

4. The length of the road, of which scattered fragments 
only remain, is variously estimated, from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand miles ; and stone pillars, in the manner of 
European mile-stones, were erected at stated intervals of 
somewhat more than a league, all along the route. Its 
breadth scarcely exceeded twenty feet It was built of 
heavy flags of freestone, and in some parts, at least, covered 
with a bituminous cement, which time has made harder than 
the stone itself. In some places, where the ravines had 
been filled up with masonry, the mountain torrents, wearing 
on it for ages, have gradually eaten a way through the base, 
and left the superincumbent mass — such is the cohesion of 
the materials — still spanning the valley like an arch. 

5. Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to 
construct suspension bridges, as they are termed, made of 
the tough, fibres of the maguey, or of the osier of the 
country, which has an extraordinary degree of tenacity and 
strength. These osiers were woven into cables of the thick- 
ness of a man's body. The huge ropes, then stretched across 
the water, were conducted through rings or holes cut in im- 
mense buttres3es of stone raised on the opposite banks of 
the river, and there secured to heavy pieces of timber. 

6. Several of these enormous cables, bound together, 
formed a bridge, which, covered with planks, well secured 
and defended by a railing of the same osier materials on the 
sides, afforded a safe passage for the traveler. The length 
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of this aerial bridge, sometimes exceeding two hundred feet 
caused it, confined, as it was, only at the extremities, to dip 
with an alarming inclination towards the center, .while the 
motion gi\fen to it by the passenger occasioned an oscillation 
still more frightful, as his eye wandered over the dark abyss 
of waters that foamed and Amibled many a fathom beneath 

7. Yet these light and fragile fabrics were crossed with- 
out fear by the Peruvians, and are still retained by the 
Spaniards over those streams which, from the depth or im- 
petuosity of the current, would seem impracticable for the 
usual modes of conveyance. The wider and more tranquil 
waters were crossed on balscLs — a kind of raft still much 
used by the natives — ^to which sails were attached, furnishing 
the only instance of this higher kinci of navigation among 
the American Indians. 

8. The other great road of the Incas lay through the level 
country between the Andes and the ocean. It was con- 
structed in a different manner, as demanded by the nature of 
the ground, which was for the most part low, and much of it 
sandy. The causeway was raised on a high embankment of 
earth, and defended on either side by a parapet or wall of 
clay ; and trees and odoriferous shrubs were planted along 
the margin, regaling the sense of the traveler with their per- 
fumes, and refreshing him by their shades, so grateful under 
the burning sky of the tropics. In the strips of sandy waste 
which occasionally intervened, where the light and volatile 
soil was incapable of sustaining a road, huge piles, many of 
them to be seen at this day, were driven into the ground to 
indicate the route to the traveler. 

9. All along these highways, caravansaries, or tambosy as 
they were called, were erected, at the distance of ten or 
twelve miles from each other, for the accommodation more 
particularly of the Inca and his suite, and those who jour- 
neyed on the public business. There were few other trav- 
elers in Peru. Some of these buildings were on an exten- 
sive scale, consisting of a fortress, barracks, and otiier 
military works, surrounded by a parapet of stone, and cover- 
ing a large tract of ground. These were evidently destined 
for the accommodation of the imperial armies, when on their 
march across the country. 
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10- The care of the great roads was committed to the 
districts tlirough which they passed, and a large number of 
hands was constantly employed under the Incas to keep 
them in repair. This was the more easily done in a country 
where the mode of traveling was altogether on foot ; though 
the roads are said to have been so nicely constructed, that a 
carriage might have rolled over them as securely as on any 
of the great roads of Europe. Still, in a region where the 
elements of fire and water are both actively at work in the 
business of destruction, they must, without constant super- 
vision, have gradually gone to decay. 

11. Such has been their fate under the Spanish conquer- 
ors, who took no care to enforce the admirable system for their 
preservation adopted by the Incas. Yet the broken portions 
that still survive, here and there, like the fragments of the 
great Roman roads scattered over Europe, bear evidence to 
their primitive grandeur, and have drawn forth the eulogium 
from a discriminating traveler, usually not too profuse in his 
panegyric, that " the roads of the Incas were among the most 
useful and stupendous works ever executed by man." 



XC— THE MOUNTAINS OF LIFE. 

JAMES G. CLARK. 

1. There's a land far away, mid stars, we are told, 

AVhere they know not the sorrows* of time : 
"Where the pure waters wander through valleys of gold. 

And life is a treasure sublime ; 
Tis the land of our God, 'tis the home of the soul. 
Where ages of splendor eternally roll, — 
Where the way-weary traveler reaches his goal 

On the evergreen mountains of life. 

2. Our gaze cannot soar to that beautiful land, 

But our visions have told of its bliss. 
And our souls by the gale from its gardens are fanned 
When we faint in the deserts of this. 
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And we sometimes have longed for its holy repose^ 
When our spirits were torn with temptations and woes, 
And weVe drunk from the tide of the river that flows 
From the evergreen mountains of life. 

3. O ! the stars never tread the blue heavens at night 
But we think where the ransomed have trod. 
And the day never smiles from his palace of light 

But we feel the bright smile of our God. 
We are traveling homeward, through changes and gloom, 
To a kingdom where pleasures unchangingly bloom. 
And our guide is the glory that shines through the tomb 
From the evergreen mountains of life. 



XCI.— ALL WE LOVE MUST DIE. 

J. W. HANSON. 

1. The trailing banners of sunset 

Floated from earth away, 
And the purple and gold and azure 

Faded to dull, cold gray. 

Proclaiming the death of day ! 
I looked on the vanishing picture 

Passing from evening's sky, 
And I heard the mournful lament 

That so oft I have heard reply — 

" All we love must die 1 " 

2. By the seaside I heard the anthem, 

As the waves with endless moan 
Chanted their miserere. 

The sad, low monotone 

That comes from the sea alone ; 
And in the heart of the forest 

The pines' low, pensive sigh. 
As the winds their solemn branches stirred- 

They ever made reply — 

" All we love must die ! " 
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3. I have heard it from spring's first blossom, 

From the earliest, youngest bloom, 
And firom summer's glorious radiance 

Have caught that word of doom, 

Proclaiming the coming tomb I 
From autumn's clustering glories. 

Leaves, flowers, and softened sky, 
And as winter's tumultuous storm-winds 

Have hurried swiftly by — 

" All we love must die ! " 

4. The flushes that gild the morning, 

The brightness that clothes the noon, 
The evening's gliding shadows. 

The coming and going moon. 

All chant the same sad tune ; 
And the stars in their solemn courses. 

As they look from the somber sky, 
With pitiful eyes gaze on me 

And ever sadly cry, 

" All we love must die ! " 

5. From the tombs of the buried nations, 

As they lie in their silent sleep. 
The sound comes solemnly downward. 

In tones that are low and deep — 

Evermore low and deep. 
From all who have gone before me. 

And have laid life's burdens by, 
I hear the same sad story, — 

They lifl the same sad cry — 

" All we love must die 1 " 

6. O, the brows that my lips are caressing I 

O, the hearts that are knit to mine ! 
O, the hands that mine are clasping ! 

How can I your pressure resign ? 

Your pressure how can I resign ? 
On each cheek that I kiss it is written. 
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Each lip that to mine makes reply, 
The hearts that I love, and the hearts that love me, 
Utter the same sad sigh — 
" All we love must die ! " 

7. There are graves holding holiest ashes, 

And they tell me the same sad tale, 
And at times, as my heart doth listen. 

My cheek is with sorrow pale. 

All somids unite in a wail 
That speaketh of vanished pleasures, 

That pass so swiftly by. 
For all I fondly cherish, 

Like shadows will quickly fly — 

" All we love must die ! " 

8. Weary of earth's frail pleasures, 

I list to the inner voice, 
And a sound triumphant awakens. 

And bids my soul rejoice — 

My soul will with rapture rejoice I 
Though the glories of earth shall perish, 

They shall bloom again on high ; 
The plants that fade in the clime of earth, 

In the garden of the sky. 

Never can fade and die ! 

0. O, vanishing pictures of sunset ! 

O, sea's sad monotone ! 
O, forests and winds and flowers of earth I 

Your voices with sorrow may moan — 

Grief dwells on earth alone ! 
There the clouds ne'er weep on the landscape. 

The sunlight is aye in the sky, 
The flowers aye bloom, and the pictures. 

In the glorious land in the sky. 

Never can fade and die ! 

10. O, brows that from earth have vanished I 
O, hearts that have here grown cold I 
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Ye are now in the beautiful country, 

Ye dwell in the Good Shepherd's fold ; 

Ye can never grow weary or old 1 
In that land I shall meet you and greet you, 

We shall nevermore weep or sigh; 
All we love shall be ours for ever, 

And our beautiful home on high 

Never shall fade and die 1 



XCII.— GOOD NATURE. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

1. If there be one thing for which a man should be 
more grateful than another^ it is the possession oigood nature. 
I do not consider him good-tempered who has no temper at 
all. A man ought to have spirit, strong, earnest, and 
capable of great indignation. We like to hear a man thunder, 
once in a while, if it is genuine, and in the right way for a 
right man. 

2. When a noble fellow is brought into contact with mean 
and little ways, and is tempted by unscrupulous natures to do 
unworthy things ; or when a great and generous heart per- 
ceives the wrong done by lordly strength to shrinking, un- 
protected weakness ; or when a man sees the foul mischiefs 
that sometimes rise and cover the public welfare like a thick 
cloud of poisonous vapors, — we like to hear a man express 
himself with outburst and glorious anger. It makes us feel 
safer to know that there are such men. We respect human 
nature all the more, to know that it is capable of such feelings. 

3. But just these men are best capable of good nature. 
These are the meti upon whom a sweet justice in common 
things, and a forbearance toward men in all the details of 
life, and a placable, patient, and cheerful mind sit with pe- 
culiar grace. 

4. Some men are much helped to do this by a kind of 
bravery born with them. Some men are good-natured be- 
cause they are benevolent, and always feel in a sunny mood ; 
some, because they have such vigor and robust health that 
care flies off from them, and they really cannot feel nettled 
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and worried j some, because a sense of character keeps them 
from all things unbecoming manliness ; and some, from an 
overflow of what may be called in part animal spirits, and 
in part, also, hopeful and cheerful dispositions. 

6. But whatever be the cause or reason, is there anything 
else that so much blesses a man in human life as this volun- 
tary or involuntary good nature ? Is there anything else that 
converts all things so much into enjoyment to him? And 
then what a glow and light he carries with him to others I 
Some men come upon you like a cloud passing over the sun. 
You do not know what ails you, but you feel cold and chilly while 
they are about, and need an extra handful of coal on the 
fire whenever they tarry long; Others rise upon you like 
daylight 

6. How many times does a cheerful and hopefiil physician 
cure his patients by what he carries in his heart and faice, 
more than by what be has in his medical case! How 
often does the coming of a happy-hearted friend lift you up out 
of deep despondency ; and, before you are aware, inspire you 
with hope and cheer. What a gift it is to make all men 
better and happier without knowing it ! We don't suppose 
that flowers know how sweet they are. We have watched 
them. But as far as we can find out their thoughts, flowers 
are just as modest as they are beautiful. 

7. These roses before me, salfataine, lamarque, and saf- 
frano, with their geranium leaves (rose) and carnations and abu- 
tilon, have made me happy for a day. Yet they stand huddled 
together in my pitcher without seeming to know my thoughts 
of them, or the gracious work which they are doing I And 
how much more is it to have a disposition that carries with it, 
involuntarily, sweetness, calmness, courage, hope, and happi- 
ness, to all who are such ? Yet this is a portion of good-nature 
in a real, large-minded, strong-natured man ! ^Vhen it has 
made him happy it has scarcely begun its office I 

8. In this world, where there is so much real sorro-w, and 
so much unnecessary grief of fret and worry ; where burdens 
are so heavy and the way so long ; where men stunible in 
rough paths, and so many push them down rather than helj 
them up ; where tears are as common as smiles, and lieartt 
ache so easily, but are poorly fed on higher joys, hoiv grate 
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ful ought we to be that God sends along, here and there, a 
natural heart-singer, — a man whose nature is large and 
luminous, and who, by his very carriage and spontaneous 
actions, calms, cheers, and helps his fellows. God bless the 
good-naturedj for they bless everybody else I 



XCIII.— THE USES OF SUFFERING. 

CORA CORNWALL. 

1. What beauty were there in a sky 
Where naught but azure met the eye ; 
Where ne'er a cloud its heavy fold 
Of lurid ebon o'er it rolled ; 

\Vhere ne'er a wispy vapor flew 
Betwixt the yellow sun and you ; 
But endless blue and endless light 
Eternal met the deadened sight ? 

2. Change, change alone gives all things worth 
Above, below, upon the earth. 

The sweetest sunbeam is the one 
That Cometh when the storm is done, — 
When, round the dark horizon, lie 
The wearied tempests heavily. 

3. Who, that hath done no toiling, knows 
The blessedness of sweet repose ? 
Who, that hath never shed a tear, 
Can whisper comfort in the ear ? 
Who hath not, time or other, pressed 
Some hidden grief back in the breast ? 
Can such know how, with nicest touch. 
To probe, nor harshly nor too much, 
The quivering heart diat fain, unknown, 
Would bear its burden all alone ? 

4. Know only those who've wept can weep 
With those who mourning vigils keep ; 
And with the joyous none know how 
So well to wear a laughing brow. 

As those whom suffering hath taught 
To value gladness as they ought. 
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XCIV.— CLOSE OF THE HOLIDAYS, 

A. K. H. BOYD. 

1. Come, my friend, and let us walk backwards and 
forwards along this graveled path, already beaten by my 
solitary feet for an hour past. It is not a carriage drive, 
but a path intended for saunterers on foot. It is broad 
enough for two ; and the more especially if one of them, 
through the force of circumstances, chances to take up no 
space. And to-day you are at Constantinople ; and I am 
here. I am not quite sure as to the precise number of miles 
between us ; but there are many hundreds, I know. 

2. You know this place well ; and you would like this 
walk. On one hand, there is a level plot of closely mown 
grass, of what may be esteemed considerable extent by a 
man of moderate ideas. And the prominent object on that 
side is a pretty Gothic house, built of red sandstone, set 
upon a green terrace. The house is backed by a wooded 
cliff : a cliif wooded tom base to summit. For, in eveiy 
crevice of the rock, trees have rooted themselves ; that is, 
have been planted without man's help. And the cliflf looks 
like a warm bank of thick foliage, now crisp and russet 
That cliff is ninety feet high : no very great height ; yet, let 
me say, rather higher than the rocks at the Land's End. 

3. But, on the other hand, there is our great sight. On 
the other side of this little graveled walk, which is a hundred 
and fifty yards in length, and nearly straight, let me tell you 
what there is. First, there is a border line of grass, the 
prettiest and least troublesome of all edgings for walks. 
The well-defined outline of the grass and gravel makes a 
simple contrast of which one never tires. Then there is a 
little boundary thicket made of pines of various sizes, also 
of laurels and yews ; with here and there a staring sur- 
fiower. 

4. Beyond, there is a hedge of thorns, backed by a stone 
wall, five feet in height, which forms the boundary of this 
small domain. And though on the farther side of tlie wall 

here is a narrow public road, the sea beyond it seems (when 
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you look from this side) to wash the foot of that fortification. 
You feel as though you were walking on a quarter-deck. In 
fact, the waves are lapping on the large stones within a dozen 
yards. And so, backwards and forwards by the shore of the 
great sea. 

5. Yet this is not the boundless ocean, over which you 
look away and away, and think that America is on its other 
side. This is but an arm of the Atlantic. It is the estuary 
of a river, not especially renowned in song. No poet has 
done for it what Bums did for the Doon, by which he drew 
his first breath. On the farther side there is an island, rich 
in soil and genial in climate, where many worn-out sufferers 
have been able to breathe out in peace their last winter- 
time in this world. Its name was not a pleasing one to 
those English folk who hated an unpopular Scotch Prime 
Minister, many years ago. 

6. And over that island you may see a line of mountain- 
peaks which will bear being looked at, though you may hav6 
come straight from Chamouni. Of course they are not so 
high as Mont Blanc ; and they have no solitudes of ever- 
lasting snow. Yet that is a glorious outline against the 
western sky, at sunset or at midday ; and no part of the 
height of those mountains is lost For the height of moun- 
tains is reckoned in feet above the sea-level t and here are 
the sea-level and the mountain-tops together. 

7. This is an autumn afternoon, one of the latest of 
September. And the fading woods suggest to one's mind 
a man with gray hair, wearing down. For the autumnal 
tint upon our head is gray, passing into white. We do not 
wither in glory, like crimson maples and glowing beeches in 
the October sun. But to-day there is not the bright crisp 
frosty sunshine touching declining Nature into pensive 
beauty ; but the light is leaden, and all the sky is made up 
of clouds that come down very close upon the earth and sea. 
The sea is dark and gloomy, and it breaks upon the beach 
svith a surgy murmur, as you might think it would upon 
mtrodden shores. 

8. Our holiday-time ends to-morrow, and then comes 
he long stretch of work again. It is pleasant work, but 
lard work ; and you shrink a little from the first plunge 
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into it. And you know the confused, over-driven feeling of 
the first days at the collar, with twenty things you would 
wish to do in the time in which it is possible to do ten. 
Holiday-time, I think, is something like life. We begin it, 
with vague anticipations of great rest and enjoyment. We 
find it, in fact, much less enjoyable than we had expected. 

9. And at its end, though we may be conscious of a cer- 
tain unwillingness to resume our load, yet we feel that our 
holiday-time is outworn ; and we are in some sort of way 
content to bid it good-by. Yet it is a trial to say good-by 
to anything; and in bidding farewell to times and places, 
we feel that we shall never have those things again quite the 
same. Even if there should come to none of us any of 
those great changes which hang over all human beings, there 
will be the sensible change, in fact and in feeling, that is 
ever advancing upon all persons and all things here. 

10. Then when you are fer away fix>m your home and 
its duties, all these come to look somewhat misty and un- 
defined. You forget those little ways which make up your 
habitude of being. And all future time is hidden by a 
cloud through which we strive in vain to see. You do not 
know where you are going, nor what trials may be sitting 
and waiting for you by the wayside, not far on. There is a 
great uncertainty, and an indefinite fear. You have had 
your troubles, some of them just as heavy as you could 
bear : and what life has been, it must be. 

11. And many minds know a good deal of the Roman 
Emperor's foreboding, that if things have long gone well 
with you, then something amiss is very likely to come. If 
we could but all rise to the happier argument from the Past 
to the Future of a certain ancient (and inspired) Poet, and 
really believe that " The Lord hath been mindful of us • 
He WILL bless us ! " The more common way of judging 
certainly is, that since all has been so pleasant for many 
days or years, now a smash is due. But though this way of 
judging be common, and though to a superficial glance it 
seems to be confirmed by facts, it would be very easy to 
show that it is entirely wrong. 
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XCV.— WORK AND PLAY. 

A. K, H. BOYD. 

1. Nobody likes to work. I should never work at all if 
I could help it I mean^ when I say that nobody likes work, 
that nobody does so whose tastes and likings are in a natural 
and unsophisticated condition. Some men by long training 
and by the force of various circumstances, do, I am aware, 
come to have an actual craving, a morbid appetite, just as 
truly as that which impels a lady to eat chalk, or a child 
to prefer pickles to sugar plums. 

2. Or if my reader quarrels with the word morhidy and 
insists that a liking for brisk, hard work is a healthy taste and 
not a diseased one, I will give up that phrase, and substitute 
for it the less strong one, that a liking for work is an acquired 
taste^ like that which leads you and me, my friend, to like 
bitter beer. Such a man, for instance, as Lord Campbell, 
has brought himself to that state that I have no doubt he 
actually enjoys the thought of the enormous quantity of work 
which he goes through ; but when he does so, he does a thing 
as completely out of nature as is done by the Indian fakir, 
who feels a gloomy satisfaction as he reflects on the success 
with which he has labored to weed out all but bitterness from 
life. 

3. I know quite well that we can bring ourselves to such 
a state of mind that we shall feel a sad sort of pleasure in think- 
ing how much we are taking out of ourselves, and how much 
we are denying ourselves. What college man who ever 
worked himself to death but knows well this ciu'ious con- 
dition of mind ? He begins to toil, induced by the love of 
knowledge, or by the desire of distinction ; but after he has 
toiled on for some weeks or months, there gradually steals 
in such a feeling as that which I have been describing. 

4. I have felt it myself, and so know all about it. I do 
not believe that any student ever worked harder than I did. 
And I remember well the gloomy kind of satisfaction I used to 
feel, as all day and much of the night I bent over my books, 
in thinking how much I was foregoing. The sky never seemed 
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SO blue and so inviting as when I looked at it for a moment 
now and then, and so back to the weary page. And never 
did the green woodland walks picture themselves to my mind 
so freshly and delightfully as when I thought of them as of • 
something which I was resolutely denying myself I remem- 
ber even now, when I went to bed at half-past four in the 
morning, having risen at half-past six the previous morning, 
and having done nearly as much for months, how I vi2s 
positively pleased to see in the glass the ghastly cheeks, and 
the deep black circles round the eyes. 

6. There is, I repeat, a certain pleasure in thinking one 
is working desperately hard, and taking a great deal out of 
one Vself ; but it is a pleasure which is unnatural, which is 
factitious, which is morbid. It is not in the healthy, unsophis- 
ticated human animal. We know of course, that Lord Chief- 
Justice Ellenborough said when he was about seventy, that 
the greatest pleasure that remained to him in life, was to hear 
a young barrister, named Follett, argue a point of law : but 
it was a highly artificial state of mind; the result of very long 
training, which enabled the eminent judge to enjoy the grat- 
ification which he described ; and to ordinary men a l^;al 
argument, however ably conducted, would be sickeningiy 
tiresome. 

6. If you want to know the natural feeling of humanity 
towards work, see what children think of it. Is not the task 
always a disagreeable necessity, even to the very best boy ? 
How I used to hate mine I Of course, my friendly reader, 
if you knew who I am, I should talk of myself less freely .; 
but as you do not know, and could not possibly guess, I may 
ostensibly do what every man tacitly does — ^make myself the 
standard of average human nature, the first meridian from 
V^hich all distances and deflections are to be measured. 
Well, my feeling towards my school tasks was nothing shon 
of hatred. And yet I was not a dunce. No, I was a clever 
boy. I was at the head of all my classes. Not more than 
once or twice have I competed at school or college for a prize 
which I did not get 1 

7. And I hated work all the while. Therefore I believu 
that all unsophisticated mortals hate it I have seen siliy 
parents trying to get their children, to say that they likedi 
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school-time better than holiday-time ; that they liked work 
better than play. I have seen, with joy, manly little fellows 
repudiating the odious and unnatural sentiment ; and declar- 
ing manfully that they preferred cricket to Ovid. 

8. And if any boy ever tells you that he would rather 
learn his lessons than go out to the play-ground, beware of 
that boy. Either his health is drooping, and his mind be- 
coming prematurely and unnaturally developed, or he is a 
little humbug. He is an impostor. He is seeking to obtain 
credit under false pretences. Depend upon it, unless it 
really be that he is a poor little spiritless man, deficient in 
nerve and muscle, and unhealthily precocious in intellect, he 
has in him the elements of a sneak ; and he wants nothing but 
time to ripen him into a pickpocket, a swindler, a horse- 
dealer, or a British bank-director. 

9. Every one, then, naturally hates work, and loves its 
opposite, play. And let it be remarked that not idleness, but 
play, is the opposite of work. But some people are so happy 
as to be able to idealize their work into play ; or they have 
so great a liking for their work, that they do not feel their 
work as effort, and thus the element is eliminated which 
makes work a pain. How I envy those human beings who 
have such enjo)mient in their work that it ceases to be work 
at all ! 

10. There is my friend Mr. Tinto, the painter ; he is never 
so happy as when he is busy at his canvas, drawing forth 
from it forms of beauty ; he is up at his work almost as soon 
as he has daylight for it ; he paints all day, and he is sorry 
when the twilight compels him to stop. He delights in his 
work, and so his work becomes play. 

11. I suppose the kind of work which, in the case of ordi- 
nary men, never ceases to be work, never loses the conscious 
feeling of strain and effort, is that of composition. A great 
poet, possibly, may find much pleasure in writing, and there 
have been exceptional men who said they never were so 
happy as when they had the pen in their hand. Buffon, I 
think, tells us that once he wrote for fourteen hours at a 
stretch, and all that time was in a state of positive enjoyment ; 
and Lord Macaulay, in the preface to his recently published 

13 
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Speeches^ assures us that the writing of his History is the 
occupation and the happiness of his life. 

12. Well, I am glad to hear it. Ordinary mortals cannot 
sympathize with the feeling. To them^ composition is simply 
hard work, and hard work is pain. Of course, even common- 
place men have occasionally had their moments of inspiration, 
when thoughts present themselves vividly, and clothe them- 
selves in felicitous expressions, without much or any conscious 
effort. But these seasons are short and far between ; and 
although while they last, it becomes comparatively pleasant 
to write, — ^it never becomes so pleasant as it would be 
to lay down the pen, to lean back in the easy chair, to take 
up the Times * or Fraser^\ and enjoy the luxury of being 
carried easily along that track of thought which cost its writer 
so much labor to pioneer through the trackless jungle of the 
world of mind. 

13. Ah, how easy it is to jead what it was so difficult to 
write! There is all the difference between running down 
from London to Manchester by the railway after it has been 
made, and making the railway from London to Manchester. 
You, my intelligent reader, who begin to read a chapter of 
Mr. Froude's eloquent History^ and get on with it so fluently, 
are like the snug old gentleman, traveling-capped, railway- 
^^gg^d> great-coated, and plaided, who leans back in the 
comer of the softly-cushioned carriage as it flits over Chat 
Moss ; while the writer of the chapter is like George Stephen- 
son, toiling month after month to make the track along which 
you speed, in the face of difficulties and discouragements which 
you never think of. 

14. And so I say, it may sometimes be somewhat easy and 
pleasant to write, but never so easy and pleasant as it is not 
to write. The odd thing, too, about the work of the pen is 
this : that it is often done best by the men who like it least and 
shrink from it most, and that that is often the most labori- 
ous writing along which the reader's mind glides most easily 
and pleasurably. It is not so in other matters. As the gener- 
al rule, no man does well the work which he dislikes. No 
man will be a good preacher who dislikes preaching. No 
man will be a good anatomist who hates dissecting. Sir 

* A newspaper in London. t An English magazine. 
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Charles Napier, it must be confessed, was a great soldier 
though he hated fighting ; and as for writing, some men have 
been the best writers who hated writing, and who would 
never have penned a line but under the pressure of necessity. 

15. There is John Foster : what a great writer he was. 
And yet his biography tells us, in his own words too, scores of 
times, how he shrunk away from the intense mental effort of 
composition ; how he abhorred it and dreaded it, though he 
did it so admirably well. There is Coleridge : how that great 
mind ran to waste, because Coleridge shrank from the pain- 
ful labor of formal composition ; and so Christahel must 
remain unfinished : and so, instead of volumes of hoarded 
wisdom and wit, we have but the fading remembrances of 
hours of marvelous talk. I do not by any means intend to 
assert that there are not worse things than work, even than 
very hard work ; but I say that work, as work, is a bad thing. 

16. It may once have been otherwise, but the curse is in it 
now. We do it because we must : it is our duty : we live by 
it ; it is the Creator's intention that we should ; it makes us 
enjoy leisure and recreation and rest ; it stands between us 
and the pure misery of idleness ; it is dignified and honora- 
ble ; it is the soil and the atmosphere in which grow cheer- 
fulness, hopefulness, health of body and mind. But still, if 
v;e could get all these good ends without it, we should be 
glad. We do not care for exertion for its own sake. Even 
Mr. Kingsley does not love the north-east wind for itself, but 
because of the good things that come with it and from it. 

17. Work is not an end in itself. "The end of work," 
said Aristotle, " is to enjoy leisure ; " or, as TJie Minstrel hath 
it, " the end and the reward of toil is rest." I do not wish 
to draw from too sacred a source the confirmation of these 
summer-day fancies ; but I think, as I write, of the descrip)- 
tions which we find in a certain Volume of the happiness of 
another world. Has not many an over-wrought and wearied- 
out worker found comfort in an assurance of which I shall 
here speak no further, that " there remaineth a rest to the 
people of God " 1 
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XCVI.— THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1. And so, my reader, if it be true that nobody, anywhere, 
would (in his sober senses) work if he could help it, how 
especially true is that great principle on this beautiful July 
day ! It is truly a day on which to do nothing. I am here, 
far in the country, and when I this moment went to the 
window, and looked out upon a rich summer landscape, 
everythfng seemed asleep. The sky is sapphire-blue, without 
a cloud ; the sun is pouring down a flood of splendor upon 
all things ; there is not a breath stirring, hardly the twitter of 
a bird. AH the air is filled with the fragrance of the young 
clover. The landscape is richly wooded ; I never saw the 
trees more thickly covered with leaves, and now they are 
perfectly still. 

2. I am writing north of the Tweed,* and the horizon is 
of blue hills, which some Southrons t would call mountains. 
The wheat fields are beginning to have a little of the harvest- 
tinge, and they contrast beautifully yrith the deep green of the 
hedge-rows. . The roses are almost over, but I can see plenty 
of honeysuckle in the hedges still, and a perfect blaze of it 
has covered one projecting branch of a young oak. I am 
looking at a little well-shaven green (I shall not call it a 
lawn, because it is not one), it has not been mown for nearly 
a fortnight, and it is perfectly white with daisies. Beyond, at 
a very short distance, through the branches of many oaks, I 
can see a gable of the church, and a few large gravestones 
shining white among the green grass and leaves. 

3. I do not find all these things any great temptation 
now, for I have got interested in my work, and I like to write 
of them. But I found it uncommonly hard to sit down this 
morning to my work. Indeed, I found it impossible, and 
thus it is that at five o'clock P. M. I have got no further than 
the present line. I had quite resolved that this morning I 
would sit doggedly down to my essay, in which I have really 
(though the reader may find it hard to believe it) got 
something to say; but when I walked out after breakfast, 
I felt that all nature was saying that this was not a day 

* A river in Scotland, t A name applied in Scotland to the English. 
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for work. Come forth and look at me, seemed the message 
breathed from her beautiful face. And then I thought of 
Wordsworth's ballad, which sets out so pleasing an excuse 
for idleness : — 

4. " Books ! 'tis a dull and endless strife, 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ! 
.How sweet his music ! On my life, 
There's more of wisdom in it 

" And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 

He, too, is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your teacher. 

" She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and hearts to bless,— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by healthy 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

" One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can ! " 

5. Just at my gate, the man who keeps in order the roads 
of the parish was hard at work. How pleasant, I thought, to 
work amid the pure air and the sweet-smelling clover ! And 
how pleasant, too, to have work to do of such a nature that 
when you go to it every morning you can make quite sure 
that, barring accident, you will accomplish a certain amount 
before the sun shall set ; while as for the man whose work is 
that of the brain and the pen, he never can be certain in the 
morning how much his day's labor may amount to. 

6. He may sit down at his desk, spread out his paper, 
have his ink in the right place, and his favorite pen, and yet 
he may find that he cannot get on, that thoughts will not come, 
that his mind is utterly sterile, that he cannot see his way 
through his subject, or that if he can produce anything at all 
it is poor miserable stuff, whose poorness no one knows 
better than himself. And so, after hours of effort and dis- 
couragement, he may have to lay his work aside, having 
accomplished nothing, having made no progress at all — wea- 
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ried, stupefied, disheartened, thinking himself a mere block- 
head. 

7. Thus musing, I approached the roadman. I inquired 
how his wife and children were. I asked how he liked tiie 
new cottage he had lately moved into. Well, he said ; but it 
was far from his work : he had walked eight miles and a half 
that morning to his work ; he had to walk the same distance 
home again in the evening after laboring all day ; ^nd for this 
his wages were thirteen shillings a week, with a deduction for 
such days as he might be unable to work. 

8. He did not mention all this by way of complaint ; he 
was comfortably off, he said ; he should be tharikfiil he was 
so much better off than many. He had got a Httle pony 
lately very cheap, which would carry liimself and his tools to 
and from his employment, and that would be very nice. In 
all likelihood, my friendly reader, the roadman would not 
have been so communicative to you ; but as for me, it is my 
duty and my happiness to be the sympathizing friend of every 
man, woman, and child in this parish, and it pleases me much 
to believe that there is no one throughout its little population 
who does not think of me and speak to me as a fi'iend. 

9. I talked a little longer to the roadman about parish 
affairs. We mutually agreed in remarking the incongruous 
colors of a pair of ponies which passed in a little phaeton, of 
which one was cream-colored and the other dapple-gray. The 
phaeton came from a friend's house a little way ofl^ and I 
wondered if it were going to the railway to bring some one 
who (I knew) was expected ; for in such simple matters do 
we simple country folk find something to maintain the inter- 
est of life. 

10. I need not go on to describe what other things I did ; 
how I looked with pleasure at a field of oats and another of 
potatoes in which I am concerned, and held several short 
conversations with passers-by ; but the result of the whole 
was a conviction that, after all, it was best to set to work at 
once, though well remembering how much, by indoor work in 
the country on such a day as this, one is missing. And the 
thought of the roadman's seventeen miles of walking, in ad- 
dition to his day's work, was something of a reproof and a 
stimulus. 
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XCVII.— THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 

J. G. HOLLAND, 

1. Heaven is not gained at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 

2v I count this thing to be grandly true, 

That a noble deed is a step towards God,-r- 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To purer air and broader view. 

3. We rise by things that are 'neath our feet ; 

By what we have mastered of good and gain ; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

4. We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 

When the morning calls us to life and light. 
But our hearts grow weary, and, ere the night, 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 

5. We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray. 

And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things. 
While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 

6. Wings for the angels, but feet for the men ! 

We may borrow the wings to find the way — 
We may hope and resolve and aspire and pray, 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 

7. Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 

From the weary earth to the sapphire walls ; 
But the dreams depart, and the vision falls. 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 
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0. Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 

Questions. — ^\Vhat lesson is this poem intended to 
teach ? Show clearly what it is. 

First Stanza, 

What does "heaven" mean, in the first line? What 
" ladder " is meant, in the second line ? What are the 
"vaulted skies"? 

Second Stanza, 

What is meant by being " grandly true " ? What is the 
meaning of the second line ? What is spoken of as " lifting 
the soul "? ^Vhat is meant by this? Does the doing of a 
good deed help us to see the truth more clearly than before, 
and to see mor^ of it ? Explain the last line. What is the 
advantage of " pure air " ? 

Third Stanza, 

Explain the first line. What is meant by " the pride dc; 
posed " ? " the passion slain " ? How may pride be deposed ? 
How may passion be slain ? Explain the last line. 

Fourth Stanza, 

Tell as carefully as you can in your own language the 
meaning of this stanza. 

Seventh Stanza, 

Find in the Bible the story alluded to in this stanza. 
What is the meaning of the stanza ? Point out the beauty 
and aptness of the comparison. 
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XCVIIL— "HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP." 

ELIZABETH B. BROWNING. 

1. Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist's music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is. 
For gift or grace, surpassing this — 

He giveth His belovdd, sleep ! 

2. What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved. 

The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot's voice, to teach and rouse. 
The monarch's crown, to light the brows .?— 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 

3. What do we give to our beloved ? 
A little faith all undisproved, 

A little dust to overweep. 
And bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake.— 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 

4. " Sleep soft, beloved ! " we sometimes say, 
But have no time to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep. 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 

6. O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices I 

O delvdd gold, the wallers heap I 
O strife, O curse, that o'er it fall ! 
God strikes a silence through you all, 

And giveth His beloved, sleep. 

13* 
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6. His dews drop mutely on the hill ; 
His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men sow and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 

7. Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man 

Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 
But angels say, and through the word 
I think their happy smile is heard — 

" He giveth His beloved, sleep." 

8. For me, my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show. 

That sees through tears the mummers leap. 
Would now its wearied vision close. 
Would childlike on His love repose 

Who giveth His beloved, sleep. 

9. And, friends, dear friends, — when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me. 

And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let One, most loving of you all. 
Say, " Not a tear must o'er her fall ; 

He giveth His belovdd, sleep ! " 

Questions. — ^AVhat kind of poetry is this ? Is it joyous, 
sad, pathetic, plaintive ? How much force does it require ? 
What degree of pitch ? of speed ? What feelings ought to be 
expressed in the reading of it ? 

First Stanza, 

What " thought of God " is mentioned in this stanza ? 
What precedes in thought the word "of" at the beginning 
of the first line ? Convert the stanza into prose so as to 
show this. ^Vhat is the meaning of the word " afar," and 
what does it modify ? Meaning of '' for " in the fifth line ? 
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Second Stanza, 

\Vhat is meant by the " hero's heart *' ? " the poet's star- 
tuned harp " ? "Why is it called " star-tuned " ? "What is 
declared about " the hero's heart, the poet's harp, the patriot's 
voice, the monarch's crown? " 

Third Stanza, 

Explain the second, third, fourth, and fifth lines, and 
show how they answer the question in the first line. What 
is the meaning of the word " undisproved " ? " overweep " ? 

Fifth Stanza, 

"What part of speech is the word " heap " in the third 
line? What is the meaning of "delved"? Compare the 
fourth and fifth stanzas, and show the difference which the 
author points out between us and God. 

Seventh Stanza, 

"What is the meaning of " scan " ? Why " may men won- 
der," and at what ? 

Eighth Stanza, 

What is the meaning of the word " mummers " ? To 
whom is it applied in this stanza? 



XCIX.— THE FALL OF WOLSEY. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Wolsey, Farewell ! a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And, — ^when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
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This many summers in a sei of glory, 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 
I feel my heart new opened. O ! how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favors. 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Zuq/er, 
Never to hope again. — 

Enter Cromwell, and stands amazed. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ! 

Cromwell, I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wolsey. What ! amazed 

At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder, 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Cromwell, How does your grace ? 

Wolsey, Why, well : 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured 

me, 
(I humbly thank his grace,) and from these shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy — too much honor ! 
O ! 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden. 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Cromwell, I am glad your grace has made that right 
use of it. 

Wolsey, I hope I have : I am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel,) 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 
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CromwelL THe heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wolsey. God bless him ! 

Cromwell. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wolsey, That's somewhat sudden ; 

But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favor, and do justice 
For truth's sake, and his conscience ; that his bones. 
When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
What more ? 

CromwelL That Cranmer is returned with welcome 

Installed lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wolsey, That's news indeed 1 

CromwelL Last, that the lady Anne 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was viewed in open, as his queen. 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wolsey. There was the weight that pulled me down. O 
Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king ; 
(That sun, I pray, may never set ! ) I have told him 
What and how true thou art : he will advance thee. 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature,) not to let . 
Thy hopeful service perish. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

CromwelL •. O my lord I 

Must I then leave you } must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness all that have not hearts of iron. 
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With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. — 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers, 
For ever and for ever, shall be yours. 

Wolsey, Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell: 
And, — ^when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, — sey, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor. 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee : 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues : be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's : then, if thou fall'st, O Crom- 
well ! 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. 
Serve the king ; and, — Pr'ythee, lead me in ; 
There take an inventory. of all I have. 
To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left rae naked to mine enemies. 

Cromwell, Good sir, have patience. 

Wolsey, So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court : my hopes in heaven do dwell. 

[Exeunt.^ 
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C— OUR COUNTRY'S CALL. 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

1. Lay down the ax, fling by the spade : 

Leave in its track the toiling plow ; 
The rifle and the bayonet-blade 

For arms like yours were fitter now ; 
And let th§ hands that ply the pen 

Quit the light task, and learn to wield 
The horseman's crooked brand, and rein 

The charger on the battle-field. 

2. Our country cajls ; away ! away ! 

To where the blood-stream blots the green. 
Strike to defend the gentlest sway 

That Time in all his course has seen. 
See, firom a thousand coverts — ^see 

Spring the armed foes that haunt her track ; 
They rush to smite her down, and we 

Must beat the banded traitors back. 



— - - ^ ' 



3. Ho ! sturdy as the oaks ye cleave. 

And moved as soon to fear and flight, 
Men of the glade and forest ! leave 

Your woodcraft for the field of fight. 
The arms that wield the ax must pour 

An iron tempest on the foe ; 
His serried ranks shall reel before 

The arm that lays the panther low. 

4. And ye who breast the mountain storm 

By grassy steep or highland lake. 
Come, for the land ye love, to form 

A bulwark that no foe can break. 
Stand, like your own gray clifls that mock 

The whirlwind ; stand in her defense : 
The blast as soon shall move the rock. 

As rushing squadrons bear ye thence. 
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6. And ye whose homes are by her grand 

Swift rivers, rising far away, 
Come from tlie depth of her green land 

As mighty in your march as they ; 
As terrible as when the rains 

Have swelled them over bank and bourne, 
With sudden floods to drown the plains 

And sweep along the woods uptom. 

6. And ye who throng, beside the deep. 

Her ports and hamlets of the strand, 
In number like the waves that leap 

On his long murmuring marge of sand, 
Come, like that deep, when o'er his brim 

He rises, all his floods to pour. 
And flings the proudest barks that swim, 

A helpless wreck against his shore. 

1. Few, few were they whose swords of old 

Won the fair land in which we dwell ; 
But we are many, we who hold 

The grim resolve to guard it well. 
Strike for that broad and goodly land 

Blow after blow, till men shall see 
That Might and Right move hand in hand; 

And glorious must their triumph be. 

Questions. — Is this a descriptive, a narrative, or a pa- 
thetic poem ? If it is none of these, how will you describe 
it ? Tell exactly how it ought to be read, — with what pitch, 
force, volume, and quality of voice. 

J*irsf Stanza, 

Who are called upon to " lay down the ax " ? ^Vhy ? 
[This poem was written in i86i.] Why is the plow called 
" the toiling plow " ? Why are " the rifle and the bayonet- 
blade " fitter for the arms of these men " now" ? What is 
" the horseman's crooked brand " ? 
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Second Stanza, 

What is meant by " the gentlest sway that Time in all his 
course has seen " ? Whose " track " is meant in the sixth 
line ? 

Third Stanza. 

Who are addressed in this stanza ? "What is meant by the 
word " glade " ? Explain the fifth and sixth lines. What is 
an " iron tempest " ? Meaning of " serried " ? 

Sixth Stanza. 

To whom is this stanza addressed ? What are " hamlets 
of the strand " ? AVhose "ports and hamlets " are meant in 
the second line ? 

Seventh Stanza. 

Who are alluded to in the first line ? What does this 
piece teach ? Is the lesson a good one ? 



CI.— A RILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

1. Noon, by the north clock ! Noon, by the east ! High 
noon, too, by these hot sunbeams, which fall, scarcely aslope, 
upon my head, and almost make the water bubble and smoke, 
in the trough under my nose. Truly, we public characters 
have a tough time of it ! And, among all the town officers, 
chosen at March meeting, where is he that sustains, for a 
single year, the burden of such manifold duties as are im- 
posed, in perpetuity, upon the Town Pump. 

2. The title of " town treasurer " is rightfully mine, as 
guardian of the best treasure that the town has. The over- 
seers of the poor ought to make me their chairman, since I 
provide bountifully for the pauper, without expense to him 
that pays taxes. I am at the head of the fire department, 
and one of the physicians to the board of health. As a 
keeper of the peace, all water drinkers will confess me equal 
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to the constable. I perform some of the duties of the town- 
clerk, by promulgating public notices, when they are posted 
on my front 

3. To speak within bounds, I am the chief person of the 
municipality, and exliibit, moreover, an admirable pattern to 
my brother officers, by the cool, steady, upright, downright, 
and impartial discharge of my business, and the constancy 
with which I stand to my post. Summer or winter, nobody 
seeks me in vain ; for, all day long, I am seen at the busiest 
corner, just above the market, stretching out my arms to 
rich and poor alike ; and at night, I hold a lantern over my 
head, both to show where I am, and keep people out of the 
gutters. 

4. At the sultry noontide, I am cupbearer to the parched 
populace, for whose benefit an iron goblet is chained to my 
waist Like a dram-seller on the mall,* at muster day, I cry 
aloud to all and sundry, in my plainest accents, and at the 
very tiptop of my voice. Here it is, gentlemen ! Here is the 
good liquor! Walk up, walk up, gentlemen, walk up, walk 
up I Here is the superior stuff! Here is the unadulterated 
ale of father Adam — ^better than Cognac, Hollands, Jamaica, 
strong beer, or wine of any price ; here it is, by the hogs- 
head or the single glass, and not a cent to pay I Walk up, 
gentlemen, walk up, and help yourselves ! 

. 6. It were a pity, if all this outcry should draw no cus- 
tomers. Here they come. A hot day, gentlemen ! Quafi^ 
and away again, so as to keep yourselves in a nice cool 
sweat You, my friend, will need another cupful, to wash 
the dust out of your tliroat, if it be as thick there as it is on 
your cowhide shoes. I see that you have trudged half a 
score of miles to-day ; and, like a wise man, have passed by 
the taverns, and stopped at the running brooks and weU 
curbs. Otherwise, betwixt heat without and fire within, you 
would have been burned to a cinder, or melted down to 
nothing at all, in the fashion of a jelly fish. Drink, and 
make room for that other fellow, who seeks my aid to quench 
the fiery fever of last night's potations, which he drained 
from no cup of mine. 

* A public enclosure shaded by trees, and used (in Salem, Mass.) far 
public gatherings. 
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6. Welcome, most rubicund sir ! You and I have been 
great strangers hitherto ; nor, to confess the truth, will my 
nose be anxious for a closer intimacy, till the fumes of your 
breath be a little less potent Mercy on you, man I the 
water absolutely hisses down your red-hot gullet, and is con- 
verted quite to steam, in the miniature tophet which you 
mistake for a stomach. Fill again, and tell me, on the word 
of an honest toper, did you ever, in cellar, tavern, or any 
kind of dram shop, spend the price of your children's food 
for a swig half so delicious ? Now, for the first time these 
ten years, you know the flavor of cold water. Good-by; 
and, whenever you are thirsty, remember that I keep a con- 
stant supply at the old stand. 

Y. Who next ? O, my little friend, you are let loose from 
school, and come hither to scrub your blooming face and 
drown the memory of certain taps of the ferule, and other 
schoolboy troubles, in a draught from the Town Pump. Take 
it, pure as the current of your young life. Take it, and may 
your heart and tongue never be scorched with a fiercer thirst 
than now 1 There, my dear child, put down the cup, and 
yield your place to this elderly gentleman, who treads so 
tenderly over the paving stones that I suspect he is afraid 
of breaking them. 

8. What ! he limps by, without so much as thanking me ; 
as if my hospitable offers were meant only for people who 
have no wine cellars. Well, well, sir — ^no harm done, I 
hope ! Go, draw the cork, tip the decanter ; but when your 
great toe sets you a-roaring, it will be no affair of mine. If 
gentlemen love the pleasant titillation of the gout, it is all one 
to the Town Pump. This thirsty dog, with his red tongue 
lolling out, does not scorn my hospitality, but stands on his 
hind legs, and laps eagerly out of the trough. See how light- 
ly he capers away again ! Jowler, did your worship ever 
have the gout } 

9. Are you all satisfied ? Then wipe your mouths, my 
good friends ; and, while my spout has a moment's leisure, 
I will delight the town with a few historical reminiscences. 
In far antiquity, beneath a darksome shadow of venerable 
boughs, a spring bubbled out of the leaf-strewn earth, in the 
very spot where you now behold me on the sunny pavement. 
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The water was as bright and clear, and deemed as precious, 
as liquid diamonds. The Indian Sagamores drank of it 
from time immemorial, till the fatal deluge of the fire water 
burst upon the red men, and swept their whole race away 
from the cold fountains. 

10. Endicott and his followers came next, and often 
knelt down to drink, dipping their long beards in the spring. 
The richest goblet, then, was of birch bark. Governor Win- 
throp, after a journey afoot from Boston, drank here, out of 
the hollow of his hand. The elder Higginson here wet his 
palm, and laid it on the brow of the first town-bom child. For 
many years it was the watering-place, and, as it were, the 
wash bowl of the vicinity, whither all decent folks resorted, 
to purify their visages, and gaze at them afterwards— at 
least, the pretty maidens did — in the mirror which it made. 
On Sabbath days, whenever a babe was to be baptized, 
the sexton filled his basin here, and placed it on the com- 
munion table of the humble meeting house, which partly 
covered the site of yonder stately brick one. 

11. Thus, one generation after another was consecrated 
to Heaven by its waters, and cast their waxing and waning 
shadows into its glassy bosom, and vanished from the earth, 
as if mortal life were but a flitting image in a fountain. 
Finally, the fountain vanished also. Cellars were dug on all 
sides, and cartloads of gravel flung upon its source, whence 
oozed a turbid stream, forming a mud puddle, at the comer 
of two streets. In the hot months, when its refreshment 
was most needed, the dust flew in clouds over the forgotten 
birthplace of the waters, now their grave. 

12. But, in the course of time, a Town Pump was sunk 
into the source of the ancient spring ; and when the first de- 
cayed, another took its place — and then another, and still 
another — ^till here stand I, gentlemen and ladies, to serve 
you with my iron goblet. Drink, and be refreshed 1 The 
water is as pure and cold as that which slaked the thirst of 
the red Sagamore, beneath the aged boughs ; though now 
the gem of the wilderness is treasured under these hot 
stones, where no shadow falls but from the brick buildings. 
And be it the moral of my story, that, as this wasted and 
^ong-lost fountain is now known and prized again, so shall 
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the virtues of cold water, too little valued since your fathers' 
days, be recognized by all. 



CII.— THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1. Your pardon, good people ! I must interrupt my 
stream of eloquence, and spout forth a stream of water, to 
replenish the trough for this teamster and his two yoke of 
oxen, who have come from Topsfield, or somewhere along 
that way. No part of my business is pleasanter than the 
watering of cattle. Look ! how rapidly they lower the water- 
mark on the sides of the trough, till their capacious stomachs 
are moistened with a gallon or two apiece, and they can 
afford time to breathe it in, with sighs of calm enjoyment. 
Now they roll their quiet eyes around the brim oif their 
monstrous drinking vessel. An ox is your true toper. 

2. But I perceive, my dear auditors, that you are im- 
patient for the remainder of my discourse. Impute it, I be- 
seech you, to no defect of modesty, if I insist a little longer 
on so fruithful a topic as my own multifarious merits. It is alto- 
gether for your good. The better you think of me, the 
better men and women will you find yourselves. I shall say 
nothing of my all-important aid on washing days ; though 
on that account alone, I might call myself the household 
god of a hundred families. Far be it from me also to hint, 
my. respectable friends, at the show of dirty faces which you 
would present, without my pains to keep you clean. 

3. Nor will I remind you how often, when the midnight 
bells make you tremble few* your combustible town, you 
have fled to the Town Pump, and found me always at my 
post, firm amid the confusion, and ready to drain my vital 
current in your behalf Neither is it worth while to lay 
much stress on my claims to a medical diploma, as the physi- 
cian whose simple rule of practice is preferable to all the 
nauseous lore which has found men sick or left them so, 
since the days of Hippocrates.* Let us take a broader view 
of my beneficial influence on mankind. 

* An ancient physician. 
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4. No ; these are trifles, compared with the merits which 
wise men concede to me — if not in my single self, yet as the 
representative of a class — of being the grand reformer of 
the age. From my spout, and such spouts as mine, must 
ffow the stream that shall cleanse our earth of the vast por- 
tion of its crime and anguish, which has gusl^ed from the 
fiery fountains of the still. In this mighty enterprise, the 
cow shall be my great confederate. Milk and Water 1 The 
Town Pump and the Cow ! Such is the glorious copartner- 
ship that shall tear down the distilleries and brewhouses, 
uproot the vineyards, shatter the cider presses, ruin the tea 
and coffee trade, and, finally, monopolize the whole business 
of quenching thirst. 

5. Blessed consummation ! Then, Poverty shall pass 
away from the land, finding no hovel so wretched, where her 
squalid form may shelter itself. Then Disease, for lack of 
other victims, shall gnaw its own heart, and die. Then Sin, 
if she do not die, shall lose half her strength. Until now, 
the frenzy of hereditary fever has raged in the human blood, 
transmitted from sire to son, and rekindled in every genera- 
tion, by fresh draughts of liquid flame. When that inward 
fire shall be extinguished, the heat of passion cannot but 
grow cool, and war, the drunkenness of nations, perhaps 
will cease. 

6. At least, there will be no war of households. The 
husband and wife, drinking deep of peacefiil joy — a calm 
bliss of temperate affection — shall pass hand in hand through 
life, and lie down, not reluctantly, at its protracted close. 
To them, the past will be no turmoil of mad dreams, nor the 
future an eternity of such moments as follow the delirium 
of the drunkard. Their dead faces shall express what their 
spirits were, and are to be, by a lingering smile of memory 
and hope. 

7. Ahem ! Dry work, this speechifying ; especially to 
an unpracticed orator. I never conceived, till now, what 
toil the temperance lecturers undergo for my sake. Here- 
after, they shall have the business to themselves. Do, some 
kind Christian, pump a stroke or two, just to wet my whistle. 
Thank you, sir! My dear hearers, when the world shall 
have been regenerated by my instrumentality, you will collect 
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your useless vats and liquor casks into one great pile, and 
make a bonfire in honor of the Town Pump. And, when I 
shall have decayed, like my predecessors, then, if you revere 
my memory, let a marble fountain, richly sculptured, take 
my place upon this spot Such monuments should be erect- 
ed everywhere, and inscribed with the names of the distin- 
guished champions of my cause. Now listen ; for something 
very important is to come next. 

8. There are two or three honest friends of mine — and 
true friends, I know they are — who, nevertheless, by their 
fiery pugnacity in my behalf, do put me in fearful hazard of 
a broken nose, or even a total overthrow upon the pavement, 
and the loss of the treasure which I guard. I pray you, 
gentlemen, let this fault be amended. Is it decent, think 
you, to get tipsy with zeal for temperance, and take up the 
honorable cause of the Town Pump, in the style of a toper 
fighting for his brandy bottle ? 

9. Or, can the excellent qualities of cold water be not 
otherwise exemplified, than by plunging, slapdash, into hot 
water, and wofully scalding yourselves and other people? 
Trust me, they may. In the moral warfare which you are to 
wage — and, indeed, in the whole conduct of your lives — ^you 
cannot choose a better example than myself, who have never 
permitted the dust and sultry atmosphere, the turbulence and 
manifold disquietudes of the world around me, to reach that 
deep, calm well of purity which may be called my soul. And 
whenever I pour out that soul, it is to cool earth's fever, or 
cleanse its stains. 

10. One o'clock ! Nay, then, if the dinner bell begins to 
speak, I may as well hold my peace. Here comes a pretty 
young girl of my acquaintance, with a large stone pitcher for 
me to fill. May she draw a husband, while drawing her 
water, as Rachel did of old. Hold out your vessel, my dear ! 
There it is, fiill to the brim ; so now run home, peeping at 
your sweet image in the pitcher, as you go ; and forget not, 
in a glass of my own liquor, to drink — "success to the 
TOWN pumpI" 
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cm.— CHILDREN— WHAT ARE THEY? 

John Neal. 

1. What are children? Step to the window with me. The 
street is full of them. Yonder a school is let loose, and here, 
just within reach of our observation, are two or three noisy 
little fellows, and there another party mustering for play. 
Some are whispering together, and plotting so loudly and so 
earnestly as to attract everybody's attention, while others are 
holding themselves aloof, with their satchels gaping so as to 
betray a part of their plans for to-morrow afternoon, or laying 
their heads together in pairs for a trip to the islands. Look 
at them, weigh the question I have put to you, and then 
answer it as it deserves to be answered : — what are children ? 

2. To which you reply at once without any sort of hesita- 
tion, perhaps, — " Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined ; " 
or " Men are but children of a larger growth ; " or, perad ven- 
ture, " The child is father of the man." And then perhaps 
you leave me, perfectly satisfied with yourself and with your 
answer, having " plucked out the heart of the mystery, " and 
uttered, without knowing it, a string of glorious truths. 

3. Among the children who are now plapng together, like 
birds among the blossoms of earth, haunting all the green 
shadowy places tliereof, and rejoicing in the bright air, 
happy and beautiful creatures, and as changeable as happy, 
with eyes brimful of joy, and with hearts playing upon their 
little faces like sunshine upon clear waters ; among those 
who are now idling together on that slope, or pursuing 
butterflies together on the edge of that wood, a wilderness of 
roses, you would see not only the gifted and the powerful, the 
wise and the eloquent, the ambitious and the renowned, the 
long-lived and the long-to-be-lamented of another age ; but 
the wicked and the treacherous, the liar and the thie^ the 
abandoned profligate and the faithless husband, the gambler 
and the drunkard, the robber, the burglar, the ravisher, the 
murderer, and the betrayer of his country. The child is 
father of the man. 

4. Among them and that other little troop just appearing, 
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children with yet happier faces and pleasanter eyes, the 
blossoms of the future, — the mothers of nations, — ^you would 
see the founders of states and the destroyers of their country, 
the steadfast and the weak, the judge and the criminal, the 
murderer and the executioner, the exalted and the lowly, the 
unfaithfiil wife and the broken-hearted husband, the proud 
betrayer and his pale victim, the living and breathing por- 
tents and prodigies, the embodied virtues and vices of another 
age and another world, — and all playing together / Men are 
but children of a larger growth. 

5. Even fathers and mothers look upon children with a 
strange misapprehension of their dignity. Even with the 
poets, they are only the flowers and blossoms, the dew- 
drops or the playthings of earth. Yet " of such is the king- 
dom of heaven." The Kingdom of Heaven ! with all its 
principalities and powers, its hierarchies, dominations, 
thrones ! The Savior understood them better ; to him their 
true dignity was revealed. Flowers ! They are the flowers of 
the invisible world ; indestructible, self-perpetuating flowers, 
each with a multitude of angels and evil spirits underneath 
its leaves, toiling and wrestling for dominion over it ! 

6. Blossoms ! They are the blossom of another world, 
whose fruitage is angels and archangels. Or dew-drops! 
They are dew-drops that have their source, not in the cham- 
bers of the earth, nor among the vapors of the sky, which the 
next breath of wind or the next flash of sunshine may dry 
up forever, but among the everlasting fountains and in- 
exhaustible reservoirs of mercy and love. Playthings 1 If 
the little creatures would but appear to us in their true shape 
for a moment ! We should fall upon our faces before them, 
or grow pale with consternation, or fling them off with horror 
and loathing. 

7. Now to me there is no study half so delightful as that of 
these little creatures, with hearts fresh from the gardens of 
the sky, in their first and fairest and most unintentional dis- 
closures, while they are indeed a mystery, — a fragrant, lumi- 
nous, and beautiful mystery ! 

8. Then why not pursue the study for yourself? The 
subjects are always before you. No books are needed, no 
costly drawings, no lectures, neither transparencies nor illus- 

11 
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trations. Your specimens are all about you. They come 
and go at your bidding. They are not to be hunted for along 
the edge of a precipice, on the borders of the wilderness, in 
the desert, nor by the sea-shore. They abound, not in the 
uninhabited or unvisited place, but ia your very dwelling- 
houses, about the steps of your doors, in every street of every 
village, in every green field, and every crowded thoroughfare. 



CiV.— THE BRAVE AT HOME. 

THOMAS B. READ. 

1. The maid who binds her warrior's sash 

With smile that well her pain dissembles. 
The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles. 
Though Heaven alone records the tear. 

And Fame shall never know her story, — 
Her heart shall shed a drop as dear 

As ever dewed the field of glory, 

2. The wife who girds her husband's sword 

'Mid little ones who weep or wonder. 
And gravely speaks the cheering word, 

"What though her heart be rent asunder ; 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of war around him rattie, — 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e'er 

Was poured upon a field of battle. 

3. The mother who conceals her grief 

When to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brie^ 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, — 
Sheds holy blood as e'er the sod 

Received on Freedom's field of honor. 
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CV.— ARMY HYMN. 

OLIVER W. HOLMES. 

1. O Lord of Hosts ! Almighty King 1 
Behold the sacrifice we bring ! 

To every arm Thy strength impart, 
Thy spirit shed through every heart ! 

2. Wake in our breasts the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires ; 
Thy hand hath made our Nation free : 
To die for her is serving Thee. 

3. Be Thou a pillared flame to show 
The midnight snare, the silent foe ; 
And when the battle thunders loud. 
Still guide us in its moving cloud. 

4. God of all nations! Sovereign Lord! 
In Thy dread name we draw the sword, 
We lift the starry flag on high 

That fills with light our stormy sky. 

5. From Treason's rent, from Murder's stain, 
Guard Thou its folds till Peace shall reign,- 
Till fort and field, till shore and sea 

Join our loud anthem, Praise to thee ! 



CVL— THE WILL OF ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC. 

WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 

1. On the 1 2 th of October, 1504, Queen Isabella exe- 
cuted that celebrated testament which reflects so clearly the 
peculiar qualities of her mind and character. She begins 
with prescribing the arrangements for her burial. She orders 
her remains to be transported to Granada, to the Franciscan 
monastery of Santa Isabella in the Alhambra, and there 
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deposited in a low and humble sepulcher, without other 
memorial than a plain inscription on it. 

2. "But," she continues, "should the king, my lord, 
prefer a sepulcher in some other place, then my will is that 
my body be there transported, and laid by his side ; that 
the union we have enjoyed in this world, and, through the 
mercy of God, may hope again for our souls in heaven, may 
be represented by our bodies in the earth." Then, desirous 
of correcting by her example, in this last act of her life, the 
wasteful pomp of funeral obsequies to which the Castilians 
were addicted, she commands that her own should be i>er- 
formed in the plainest and most unostentatious manner, and 
that the sum saved by this economy should be distributed in 
alms among the poor. 

3. She next provides for several charities, assigning, 
among others, marriage portions for poor maidens, and a 
considerable sum for the redemption of Christian captives in 
Barbary. She enjoins the punctual discharge of all her per- 
sonal debts within a year ; she retrenches superfluous offices 
in the royal household, and revokes all such grants, whether 
in the forms of lands or annuities, as she conceives to have 
been made without sufficient warrant. She inculcates on 
her successors the importance of maintaining the integrity 
of the royal domains, and, above all, of never divesting 
themselves of their title to the important fortress of Gibraltar. 

4. After this, she comes to the succession of the crown, 
which she settles on the infanta Joanna as "queen proprietor," 
and the archduke Philip as her husband. She gives them 
much good counsel respecting their future administration ; 
enjoining them, as they would secure the love and obedience 
of their subjects, to conform in all respects to the laws and 
usages of the realm, to appoint no foreigner to office, — ^an 
error into which Philip's connections, she saw, would be 
very likely to betray them, — and to make no laws or ordia- 
ances, "which necessarily require the consent of cortes,** 
during their absence from the kingdom. 

6. She recommends to them the same conjugal harmony 
which had ever subsisted between her and her husband ; she 
beseeches them to show the latter all the deference and filial 
affection " due to him, beyond every other parent, for his 
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eminent virtues ; '* and finally inculcates on them the most 
tender regard for the liberties and welfare of their subjects. 

6. She next comes to the great question proposed by the 
cortes of 1503, respecting the government of the realm in 
the absence or incapacity of Joanna. She declares that, 
after mature deliberation, and with the advice of many of the 
prelates and nobles of the kingdom, she appoints King 
Ferdinand, her husband, to be the sole regent of Castile, in 
that exigency, until the majority of her grandson Charles ; 
being led to this, she adds, " by the consideration of the 
magnanimity and illustrious qualities of the king, my lord, as 
well as his large experience, and the great profit which will 
redound to the state from his wise and beneficent rule." 
She expresses her sincere conviction, that his past conduct 
affords a sufficient guaranty for his faithful administration, 
but, in compliance with the established usage, requires the 
customary oath from him on entering on the duties of the 
office. 

7. She then makes a specific provision for her husband's 
personal maintenance, which, " although less than she could 
wish, and far less than he deserves, considering the eminent 
services he had rendered the state," she settles at one half 
of all the net proceeds and profits accruing from the newly 
discovered countries in the west ; together with ten million 
maravedies annually, assigned on the alcavalas of the grand- 
masterships of the military orders. 

8. And, lastly, concluding in the same beautiful strain 
of conjugal tenderness in which she began, she says, " I be- 
seech the king, my lord, that he will accept all my jewels, or 
such as he shall select, so that, seeing them, he may be re- 
minded of the singular love I always bore him while living, 
and that I am now waiting for him in a better world ; by 
which remembrance he may be encouraged to live the more 
justly and holily in this." 

9. Six executors were named to the will. The two prin- 
cipal were the king and the primate Ximenes, who had full 
powers to act in conjunction with any one of the others. 

10. I have dwelt the more minutely on the details of 
Isabella's testament, from the evidence it affords of her con- 
stancy in her dying hour to the principles which had governed 
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her through life; pf her expansive and sagacious policy; 
her prophetic insight into the evils to result from her death,— 
evils, alas ! which no forecast could avert ; her scrupulous 
attention to all her personal obligations; and that warm 
attachment to her friends, which could never falter while a 
pulse beat in her bosom. 

11. After performing this duty, she daily grew weaker; 
the powers of her mind seemed to brighten, as those of her 
body declined. The concerns of her government still occupied 
her thoughts ; and several public measures, which she had 
postponed through urgency of other business, or growing 
infirmities, pressed so heavily on her heart, that she made 
them the subject of a codicil to her former will. It was 
executed November 23d, only three days before her death. 

12. Such were the dying words of this admirable woman; 
displaying the same respect for the rights and liberties of 
the nation, which she had shown through life, and striving to 
secure the blessings of her benign administration to the 
most distant and barbarous regions under her sway. These 
two documents were a precious legacy bequeathed to her 
people, to guide them when the light of her personal example 
should be withdrawn forever. 

Questions. — ^What is said of Mr. Prescott, in the Note? 
Of Queen Isabella and the other charactersi? 

First Paragraph, 

How long after the discovery of America did the event 
here mentioned occur ? What is a " testament " ? What is 
it to "execute" a testament? Why was this testament 
" celebrated " ? 

Second Paragraph, 

AVhat " king " is meant here ? Is it well to lay out a 
large expense on funerals ? What is the meaning of " pomp *' ? 
Do you think Isabella's course in this matter commendable? 
Is it useful to distribute money " in alms among the poor " ? 

Third Paragraph, 
What is meant by " marriage portions " ? \Vhat is meant 
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by " Christian captives in Barbary " ? Have you ever read 
anything in the history of the United States about this kind 
of captives ? What is meant by " retrenching superfluous 
offices " ? What is meant by " maintaining the integrity of 
the royal domains " ? 

Seventh Paragraph, 

Why should the queen make " a specific provision for her 
husband's personal maintenance " ? Was* not Ferdinand, 
able to take care of himself ? [Ferdinand was the king of Ara- 
gon, a small state in the north-east part of Spain. Isabella 
was his wife, but she was queen of Castile, a large and pow- 
erful kingdom.] 

Tenth Paragraph. 

What is meant by an "expansive and sagacious policy"? 
What is meant by a " prophetic insight " ? by a " scrupulous 
attention to personal obligations " ? 



CVII.— THE DEATH AND CHARACTER OF 
ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC. 

WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 

1. The queen's signature to the codicil, which still exists 
among the manuscripts of the royal library at Madrid, shows, 
by its irregular and scarcely legible characters, the feeble 
state to which she was then reduced. She had now adjusted 
all her worldly concerns, and she prepared to devote herself, 
during the brief space which remained, to thbse of a higher 
nature. It was but the last act of a life of preparation. 

2. She' had the misfortune, common to persons of her 
rank, to be separated in her last moments from those whose 
filial tenderness might have done so much to soften the bit- 
terness of death. But she had the good fortune, most rare, 
to have secured for this trying hour the solace of disinter- 
ested firiendship \ for she beheld around her the friends of 
her childhood, formed and proved in the dark season of 
adversity. 
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3. As she saw them bathed in tears around her bed, she 
calmly said, " Do not weep for me, nor waste your time' in 
fruitless prayers for my recovery, but pray rather for the 
salvation of my soul." On receiving the extreme unction, 
she refused to have her feet exposed as was usual on that 
occasion ; a circumstance, which, occurring at a time when 
there can be no suspicion of affectation, is often noticed 
by Spanish writers, as a proof of that sensitive delicacy and 
decorum which distinguished her through life. At length, 
having received the sacraments, and performed all the offices 
of a sincere and devout Christian, she gently expired a little 
before noon, on Wednesday, November 26, 1504, in the fifly- 
fourth year of her age, and thirtieth of her reign. 

4. " My hand," says Peter Martyr, in a letter written on 
the same day to the archbishop of Granada, " falls powerless 
by my side, for very sorrow. The world has lost its noblest 
ornament ; a loss to be deplored not only by Spain, which 
she has so long carried forward in the career of gloiy, but by 
every nation in Christendom; for she was the mirror of 
every virtue, the shield of the innocent, and an avenging 
sword to the wicked I know none of her sex, in ancient or 
modem times, who in my judgment is at all worthy to be 
named with this incomparable woman." 

6. Her person, as mentioned in the early part of the 
narrative, was of the middle height, and well proportioned. 
She had a clear, fresh complexion, with light blue eyes and 
auburn hair, — a style of beauty exceedingly rare in Spain. 
Her features were regular, and universally allowed to be un- 
commonly handsome. The illusion which attaches to rank, 
more especially when united w^ith engaging manners, might 
lead us to suspect some exaggeration in the encomiums so 
liberally lavished on her. But they would seem to be in -a 
great measure justified by the portraits that remain of her, 
which combine a faultless symmetry of features with singular 
sweetness and intelligence of expression. 

6. Her manners were most gracious and pleasing. They 
were marked by natural dignity and modest reserve, tem- 
pered by an affability which flowed from the kindness of her 
disposition. She was the last person to be approached vdth 
undue familiarity ; yet the respect which she imposed was 
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mingled with the strongest feelings of devotion and love. 
She showed great tact in accommodating herself to the pecu- 
liar situation and character of those around her. She ap- 
peared in arms at the head of her troops, and shrunk from 
none of the hardships of war. During the reforms introduced 
into the religious houses, she visited the nunneries in person, 
taking her needle-work with her, and passing the day in the 
society of the inmates. 

7. When traveling in Galicia, she attired herself in the 
costimie of the country, borrowing for that purpose the jewels 
and other ornaments of the ladies there, and returning them 
with liberal additions. By this condescending and captivat- 
ing deportment, as well as by her higher qualities, she gained 
an ascendency over her turbulent subjects, which no king of 
Spain could ever boast. 

8. She spoke the Castilian with much elegance and cor- 
rectness. She had an easy fluency of discourse, which, 
though generally of a serious complexion, was occasionally 
seasoned with agreeable sallies, some of which have passed 
into proverbs. She was temperate even to abstemiousness in 
her diet, seldom or never tasting wine ; and so frugal in her 
table, that the daily expenses for herself and family did not 
exceed the moderate sum of forty ducats. 

9. She was equally simple and economical in her apparel. 
On all public occasions, indeed, she displayed a royal mag- 
nificence ; but she had no relish for it in private, and she 
freely gave away her clothes and jewels, as presents to her 
friends. Naturally of a sedate though cheerful temper, she 
had little taste for the frivolous amusements which make up 
so much of a court life ; and, if she encouraged the presence 
of minstrels and musicians in her palace, it was to wean her 
young nobility from the coarser and less intellectual pleasures 
to which they were addicted. 

10. Among her moral qualities, the most conspicuous, 
perhaps, was her magnanimity. She betrayed nothing little 
or selfish, in thought or action. Her schemes were vast, and 
executed in the same noble spirit in which they were con- 
ceived. She never employed doubtful agents or sinister 
measures, but the most direct and open policy. She scorned 
to avail herself of advantages offered by the perfidy of others. 

14* 
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AVhere she had once given her confidence, she gave her hearty 
and steady support ; and she was scrupulous to redeem any 
pledge she had made to those who ventured in her cause, 
however unpopular. She sustained Ximenes in all his ob- 
noxious but salutary reforms. She seconded Columbus in 
the prosecution of his arduous enterprise, and shielded him 
from the calumny of his enemies. 

11. She did the same good service to her favorite, Gk)n- 
salvo de Cordova ; and the day of her death was felt, and, as 
it proved, truly felt, by both, as the last of their good fortune. 
Artifice and duplicity were so abhorrent to her character, and 
so averse from her domestic policy, that when they appear in 
the foreign relations of Spain, it is certainly not imputable to 
her. She was incapable of harboring any petty distrust, or 
latent malice ; and, although stern in the execution and ex- 
action of public justice, she made the most generous allow- 
ance, and even sometimes advances, to those who had per- 
sonally injured her. 

12. But the principle which gave a peculiar coloring to 
every feature of Isabella's mind, was piety. It shone forth 
from the very depths of her soul with a heavenly radiance, 
which illuminated her whole character. Fortunately, her 
earliest years had been passed in the rugged school of ad- 
versity, under the eye of a mother who implanted in her 
serious mind such strong principles of religion as nothing in 
after life had power to shake. 

13. At an early age, in the flower of youth and beauty, 
she was introduced to her brother's court ; but its blandish- 
ments, so dazzling to a young imagination, had no power over 
hers; for she was surrounded by a moral atmosphere of 
purity. 



(4 



Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt." 



Such was the decorum of her manners, that, though encom- 
passed by false friends and open enemies, not the slightest 
reproach was breathed on her fair name in this corrupt and 
calumnious court. 

14. She gave a liberal portion of her time to private de- 
votions, as well as to the public exercises of religion. She 
expended large sums in useful charities, especially in the 
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erection of hospitals and churches, and the more doubtful en- 
dowments of monasteries. Her piety was strikingly ex- 
hibited in that unfeigned humility, which, although the very 
essence of our faith, is so rarely found ; and most rarely in 
those whose great powers and exalted stations seem to raise 
them above the level of ordinary mortals. 



CVIII.— THE LATEST WAR-NEWS. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1. Oh pale, pale face ! Oh helpless hands ! 

Sweet eyes by fruitless watching wronged, 
Yet turning ever towards the lands 
Where War's red hosts are thronged. 

2. She shudders when they tell the tale 

Of some great battle lost and won ! 
Her sweet child-face grows old and pale, 
Her heart falls like a stone 1 

3. She sees no conquering flag unfurled. 

She hears no victory's brazen roar, 
But a dear face, — ^which was her world, — 
Perchance she'll kiss no more ! 

4. Ever there comes between her sight 

And the glory that they rave about, 
A boyish brow, and eyes whose light 
Of splendor hath gone out. 

5. The midnight glory of his hair, 

Where late her fingers, like a flood 
Of moonlight, wandered, lingering there. 
Is stiff and dark — ^with blood ! 

6. She must not shriek, she must not moan. 

She must not wring her xjuivering hands ; 
But, sitting dumb and white alone, 
Be bound with viewless bands. 
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7. Because her suffering life enfolds 

Another dearer, feebler life, 
In death-strong grasp her heart she holds, 
And stills its torturing strife. 

8. Last eve, they say, a field was won. 

Her eyes ask tidings of the fight ; 
But tell her of the dead alone 
Who lay out in the night 

9. In mercy tell her that his name 

Was not upon that fatal list ; 
That not among the heaps of slain 
Dumb are the lips she's kissed. 

10. Oh poor, pale child ! Oh woman's heart I 
Its weakness triumphed o'er by strength I 
Love teaching pain discipline's art 
And conquering at length ! 



CIX.— LINT. 

ANONyMOUS. 

1. Fiber by fiber, shred by shred. 

It falls from her delicate hand 
In feathery films, as soft and slow 
As fall the flakes of a vanishing snow 

In the lap of a summer land. 

2. There are jewels of price in her roseate ears. 

And gold round her white wrist coils ; 
There are costly trifles on every hand, 
And gems of art from many a land 

In the chamber where she toils. 

o. A rare bird sings in a gilded cage 
At the open casement near ; 
A sun ray glints through a swaying bough, 
And lights with a diamond radiance now 
The dew of a falling tear.! 
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4. A sob floats out to the summer air 

With the song-bird's latest trill ; 
The gossamer folds of the drapery 
Are waved by the swell of a long, low sigh, 

And the delicate hands are still. 

5. " Ah ! beauty of earth is naught, is naught 1 

And a gilded youth is vain ! 
I have seen a sister's scarred face shine 
With a youth and beauty all divine 

By the soldier's couch of pain 1 

6. *' I have read of another,* whose passing shade 

On their pillows the mangled kissed 
In the far Crimea ! " There are no more tears, 
But she plucks the gems from her delicate ears. 

And the gold from her slender wrist. 

7. The bird still sings in his gilded cage ; 

But the Angel in her heart 
Hath stung her soul with a noble pain ; 
And beauty is naught, and youth is vain, 

\Vhile the Patriot's wounds still smart ! 

8. Fiber by fiber, shred by shred, 

Still fall from her delicate hand 
The feathery films, as soft and slow 
As fall the flakes of a vanishing snow 

In the lap of a summer land. 

9. There are crimson stains on breasts and brows, 

And fillets in ghastly coils ; 
The walls are lofty and white and bare. 
And moaning echoes roll ever there 

Through the chamber where she toils. 

10. No glitter of gold on her slender wrist, 
Nor gem in her roseate ears ; 

* Florence Nightingale, an English lady, who cared for her country's 
soldiers in the Crimean war, in 1854, 
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But a youth and a beauty all divine 
In the face of the Christian maiden shine, 
And her gems are the soldier's tears. 

Questions. 

First Stanza. 

What is "lint," and for what is it used? What is a 
« fiber " ? a " shred " ? What are " feathery films " ? Why 
is the snow called the " vanishing snow " ? What person is 
chiefly spoken of in this selection ? 

Second Stanza, 

Why should the "jewels " be mentioned ? What kind of 
jewels are they ? What is meant by " roseate ears " ? What 
are on her " wrists " ? her " hands " ? What are " gems of 
art"^ 

Third Stanza. 

Why is the " bird " mentioned ? What is a " casement " ? 
What is it to " glint " ? What is the cause of the " tear " ? 
What is a " diamond radiance " ? 

Fourth Stanza, 

What is the song-bird's " latest trill " ? Explain the third 
and fourth lines. What is " gossamer " ? " drapery " ? Why 
do the hands become " still " } What kind of hands are 
" delicate hands " ? 

Fifth Stanza. 

What is meant by the statement that " beauty is naught " ? 
Who says it ? What is a " gilded youth " .? Is anything said 
to prove that beauty of earth is naught ? How can a " scar- 
red face " be beautiful ? 

Sixth Stanza. 

What did the " mangled " kiss ? Why are there " no 

more tears"? Why does she "pluck the gems firom her 

delicate ears"? "What do you think was done with the 
" gems and gold " ? 
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Ninth Stanza, 

What place is described in this stanza? What are 
" ghastly coils " ? What takes place between the pictures 
presented in the sixth and ninth stanzas ? What is the mean- 
ing of " ever " in the fourth line ? 

What lesson is taught in this poem ? What is its general 
sentiment ? How then ought the piece to be read ? 



ex.— SCENE FROM KING JOHN. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

ACT. IV. Scene I. Northampton. A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Hubert, and two Attendants. 

Hubert. Heat me these irons hot ; and, look thou stand 
Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth. 
And bind the boy which you shall find with me. 
Fast to the chair : be heedful. Hence, and watch. 

\st Attendant. I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. 

Hubert. Uncleanly scruples : fear not you ; look to't. — 

[Exeunt Attendants^ 
Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arthur. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hubert. Good morrow, little prince. 

Arthur. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince) as may be. — You are sad. 

Hubert. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arthur. Mercy on me ! 

Methinks nobody should be sad but I : 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, ** 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long ; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practices more harm to me : 
He is afraid of me, and I of him. 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son ? 
No, indeed, is't not ; and I would to heaven, 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 
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Hubert \Aside^ If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead ; 
Therefore I will be sudden, and dispatch. 

Arthur, Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to-day. 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick. 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Hubert [Aside.] His words do take possession of my 
bosom. — 
. Read here, young Arthur. \Showing a paper^ 
[Aside,] How now, foolish rheum ! 

Turning despiteous torture out of door ? 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. — 

Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Arthur. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect. 

Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 

Hubert. Young boy, I must. 

Arthur. And will you ? 

Hubert. And I will. 

Arthur. Have you the heart ? "When your head did but 
ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And I did never ask it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head, 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
Still and anon cheered up the heavy time. 
Saying, What lack you .^ and, Where lies your grief? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still. 
And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning : do, an if you will. • 
If heaven be pleased that you will use me ill, 
Why, then you must. — ^^Vill you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you ? 

Hubert. I have sworn to do it, 

And with hot irons must I bum them out. 
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Arthur, Ah ! none but in this iron age would do it. 
The iron of itself, though heat red hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears. 
And quench his fiery indignation, 
Even in the matter of mine innocence : 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron ? 
An if an angel should have come to me. 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed him ; no tongue but Hubert's. 

Hubert, Come forth. [Stamps.] 

Re-enter AtttndantSy with cord, irons, d^•r. 
Do as I bid you do. 

Arthur. O ! save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are out. 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hubert. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arthur. Alas ! what need you be so boisterous-rough ? 
I will not struggle ; I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, let me not be bound. 
Nay, hear me, Hubert : drive these men away. 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb j 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly. 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you. 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hubert. Go, stand within \ let me alone with him. 

\st Attendant. I am best pleased to be firom such a deed. 

[Exeunt Attendants.] 

Arthur. Alas ! I then have chid away my fiiend ; 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart. — 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hubert. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arthur. Is there no remedy ? 

Hubert. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arthur. O heaven ! — that there were but a mote in yours, 
A grain, a dust, a wandering hair. 
Any annoyance in that precious sense 1 
Then, feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 
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Hubert, Is this your promise ? go to ; hold your tongue. 

Arthur. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 
Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert : 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes. O ! spare mine eyes ; 
Though to no use but still to look on you. 
Lo ! by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hubert, I can heat it, boy. 

Arthur, No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grie^ 
Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes : see else yourself ; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out. 
And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 

Hubert, But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arthur, And if you do, you will but make it blush, 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert : 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And like a dog that is compelled to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong, 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extend, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hubert, Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy. 
With this same very iron to bum them out 

Arthur, O ! now you look like Hubert : all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hubert, Peace ! no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 
I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports; 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 

Arthur. O heaven ! — I thank you, Hubert 

Hubert, Silence ! no more. Go closely in with me ; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. {Exeunt.^ 
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NOTES 



BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL? ETC, EXPLANATORY 

OF ALLUSIONS IN THE SELECTIONS. 

These Notes are in no degree intended as a substitute for an 
unabridged dictionary of the English Language. Every child 
should become familiar with the use of a dictionary, and under- 
stand its notation. 

Selection I. 

Alfred B. Street, an American poet, was bom in Pough- 
keepsie in 1811. In 1839, he settled in Albany, where for a 
number of years he was State Librarian. He commenced his lit- 
erary career by writing for Magazines, and he has delivered poems 
before different colleges in New York, and one before Yale College. 
Since then, he has written quite a collection of poems, and several 
prose works. 

Selection III. 

George P. Morris, an American poet and journalist, was 
born in 1802. He has been connected with various literary 
journals, buf his fame chiefly rests upon his lyric poetry. Several 
of his pieces have acquired great popularity, among which the 
chief is the song entitled " Woodman, spare that Tree," of which 
several million copies have been sold. 

Selection IV. 

John S. Sleeper was formerly a shipmaster, but for many 
years he has been devoted to literary pursuits. He resides in 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Neptune, in the Roman mythology, was the god of the sea, 
and of fountains and rivers. 

Selection V. 

John G. Whittier, an American poet, was born in 1807. He 
was employed in labor upon a farm until his eighteenth year, and 
his early educational advantages were limited. Mr. Whittier has 
always been an earnest and consistent advocate of freedom, and 
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many of his poems are a vigorous, fearless, and glowing protest 
against every form of oppression. There is in his poetry a manly 
ring that never fails to stir the feelings and arouse the manliness 
of the reader. He stands very high as a poet, but his poetry is 
sometimes made subordinate to his ever-gushing philanthropy. 

Selection VIII. 

Thomas Moore, an Irish poet, was born in 1779, and died m 
1852. The most widely known of his works is Lalla Rookh, which 
is rich and melodious in composition, and full of beautiful imagery. 
He also wrote a collection of poems under the name of Irish 
Melodies. 

Selection IX. 

Horace Smith, an English author, was born in London in 
1779, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 1849. ^is name is commonly associated with 
that of his brother James. Their most popular poems are enti- 
tled Rejected Addresses, which purported to have been written by 
eminent authors, for a prize offered on- the reopening, in 18 12, of 
the Drury Lane Theater in London^ Many editions of these 
poems have been issued in both England and America. 

Selection X. 

Charles Lamb, an English author, was born in 1775, and 
died in 1834. His writings have a charm not found in any other 
author. They are representatives of his own character, — ^genial, 
kindly, unique. From 1792 to 1825, he was employed as an ac- 
countant by the East India Company, with a gradually increasing 
salary. A beautiful trait in his character was exhibited in the af- 
fectionate care he took of his sister Mary, who was insane at in- 
tervals for many years. 

Selection XII. 

Edna Dean Proctor, an American poet, is a native of New 
Hampshire, and a resident at present, of Brooklyn, New York. 
Her poems have been largely published in the newspapers and in 
some of the periodicals* of the country. They are characterized 
by vigor, beauty, and a fervid enthusiasm in the cause of country 
and of right. A volume of these has recently been published. 

Selection XIV. 

Charles Dickens, an English author, was bom in 18 12. 
He was apprenticed to an attorney, but evinced such a taste for 
literature, that he soon changed his occupation, and became con- 
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nected with the newspapers as a contributor. In 1 837 he published 
the Pickwick Papers, considered by some the best of his works. 
This publication established his popularity, and his subsequent 
works have been received with the greatest eagerness, both in 
England and America. Mr. Dickens excels as a delineator of 
humble life, and his works have had the effect of turning the public 
attentioh to the wants and wrongs ol the poor. Many old abuses, 
legal and social, have been brought into disrepute by the keen- 
ness of his satire, while his genial humor and graphic descriptions 
charm his readers. 

Selection XV. 

Wm. C. Bryant, an American poet, was born in Cummington, 
Massachusetts, in 1794. His poetic genius was early manifested. 
Lines written by him at ten years of age were thought worthy of 
being printed, and two poems written at fourteen went through 
two editions. Mr. Bryant's poetry is characterized by loftiness 
of sentiment and purity of diction, as well as by the most accurate 
description of natural scenery. On the whole, he stands in the 
very front rank of American poets, and enjoys a high reputation 
abroad, where, as well as at home, he has been a frequent traveler. 
As a man, he is very highly respected for his kindly and benevo- 
lent disposition and his unbending integrity. Since the year 1826 
he has been connected as editor with the New York Evening Post, 
of which he has for many years been chief editor and proprietor. 
On the seventieth anniversary of his birth, a very pleasant meeting 
of his friends, poets and others, was held in his honor. 

Selection XVI. 

J. G. Holland, an American author, was born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1819. He is associate editor of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, He is the author of several popular works, mostly 
in the form of novels, but having a didactic aim. 

Selection XIX. 

Leigh Hunt, an English poet and essayist, was born in 1784, 
and died in 1859. At the age of 24, in connection with his 
brother, he edited a paper entitled the Examiner, in which pub- 
lic measures were so freely discussed that both editors were 
fined and imprisoned. During his imprisonment he prepared 
several works for his paper, among which was his most celebrated 
poem. The Story of Rimini. After this he wrote many other 
works and contributed to the leading magazines and journals. An 
edition of his poems, collected and arranged by himself has been 
published both in Boston and New York. 
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Selection XXI. 

John G. Saxe, an American poet and journalist, was born in 
Vermont in 1816. His earliest poems were published in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. Among the best known of his poems 
is his Proud Miss McBride. His writings are mostly of a satiri- 
cal character. 

Selection XXII. 

B. F. Taylor is a resident of Illinois. He has enjoyed a 
good reputation as a lecturer, and as a writer of short poems. 

Selection XXIV. 

Thebes, a ^famous city of antiquity, was long the capital of 
Egypt. It presents the finest collection of ancient monuments 
existing in the world. It was captured and pillaged by the Per- 
sians under Cambyses, 525 B. C. 

The Egyptian Sphinxes were figures of different forms 
placed in the avenues leading to the temples. They generally 
had the head of a man with the body of a lion, but sometimes the 
head was that of a ram, a hawk, or a snake. The great sphinx at 
the p3rramids is supposed to represent King Cephren, the builder 
of the second pyramid. The figure is of solid rock, and though 
its proportions are huge, its outline is graceful 

Memnon was a colossal statue, near Thebes, which excited a 
great deal of wonder on account of its vocal powers. On the 
lower part of the statue are 72 inscriptions by travelers, testifying 
that they have heard the voice of Memnon at sunrise. The Mem- 
nonium was a large and magnificent structure near Thebes. 

Cheops was an Eg3i)tian king, who is supposed to have bmlt 
the pyramid called by his name. 

Cephrenes, or Cephren, was an Egyptian king, and brother 
of Cheops. He built the second pyramid. 

Pompuy's Pillar is a celebrated column near Alexandria in 
Egypt. It is about 98 feet in height. The shaft, (i^ feet in 
height, is a single piece of red granite. The purpose of its erec- 
tion is not clearly known. 

Homer was the reputed author of the Iliad and Odyssey, — 
two poems, the first descriptive of the Trojan war, and the other 
of the voyage of Ulysses to his hbme in Ithaca, after participating 
in the destruction of Troy. The very existence of Homer, how- 
ever, has been denied, and the poems passing under his name are 
by some supposed to be compilations made from the poetic ut- 
terances of many rhapsodists. But this view is not so probable 
as that a man of this name actually lived. He probably flourished 
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about the 9th century B. C Seven cities contended for the.honor 
of being his birth-place ; among these were, Athens, Chios, Co- 
lophon, and Smyrna. 

Pharaoh was the name of an Egyptian dynasty of kings, and 
was applied to all the rulers of that country before the Persian 
conquest. 

Dido, the reputed founder of Carthage, was a Phoenician 
princess. 

Solomon, king of Israel, came to the throne about 1015 B. C, 
and has ever since been famous for his wisdom. 

Romulus and Remus were the legendary founders of Rome. 
According to the story, they were for a time nourished by a wolf ; 
but afterwards, becoming known as royal princes, they founded 
Rome. 

Cambyses was a Persian king who conquered Egypt in the 
year 525 B.C. He destroyed many of the sacred monuments of 
the country and slew the god Apis, which was a bull worshiped 
by the Egyptians. 

Osiris, I sis, and Orus, were Egyptian deities. Osiris was 
represented as the husband of Isis and father of Orus. 

Selection XXV. 

Dartmouth College is pleasantly situated in Hanover, a 
post-village of New Hampshire, about 55 miles N. W. of Con- 
cord. It was founded in the year 1769, and received its name 
from William, Earl of Dartmouth. Some of our most eminent 
statesmen, among whom may be mentioned Daniel Webster, re- 
ceived their education at this college. 

PiNDUS is the name of a mountain chain of ancient Greece 
and of modern European Turkey. 

Araxes is a river of Armenia. 

Olympus is a mountain range of Thessaly, on the border of 
Macedonia. Homer and other poets have made the summit of 
this mountain famous as the abode of the gods. 

Selection XXVIII. 

Robinson Crusoe, the hero of De Foe's great novel, is a 
ship-wrecked sailor, who for many years leads a solitary life on an 
uninhabited island. The personal adventures of Alexander Sel- 
kirk, a ship-wrecked sailor, are supposed to have suggested the 
story. 

Daniel De Foe, an English novelist and political writer, 
was born in London in 1661, and died in the same city in 1731. 
He was a very prolific and somewhat acrimonious writer. His 
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most noted work is Robinson Crusoe. It is a favorite with old and 
young, learned and unlearned. The characteristic of his novels 
is the air of reality which he gives to them. His style is simple 
and homely. 

Selection XXXI. 

Emily C. Judson (Emily Chubbuck), third wife of the Rev. 
Adoniram Judson, was born in i8i7,and died in 1854. Her early 
opportunities for culture were limited, but her progress was great 
She became a teacher at the age of 14, and taught till she was 23, 
writing in the meantime for newspapers. She began her career 
as an author by writing Sabbath-school books, but soon, under 
the assumed name of Fanny Forrester, became a regular con- 
tributor to several magazines. In the year 1846 she became the 
wife of Dr. Judson, the missionary, and accompanied him to Bur- 
mah, where she remained till his death, and then returned to 
America. In Burmah she wrote some of her best poems, and 
also the memoir of Mrs. Sarah B. Judson. On her return to 
America she assisted Dr. Wayland in preparing the life of Dr. 
Judson. Her magazine articles were published, under the title of 
Alderbrook, before she left America. 

Amherst is a seaport town of the British territory in Farther 
India, founded in the year 1826. 

Selection XXXII. 
MoyNT Carmel is a famous mountain of Palestine. 

Selection XXXIV. 

Gail Hamilton is the assumed name of Miss Abigail Dodge, 
of Hamilton, Mass. She is a racy and instructive writer, whose 
productions have been largely published in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and also in separate volumes. 

Selection XXXV. 

T. B. Aldrich is an American poet, and is the author of sev- 
eral pieces of much beauty. 

Selection XXXVII. 

Natchez is the name of a tribe of Indians, who once dwelt 
in the western part of the State of Mississippi. Each of their 
villages had a temple containing an altar upon which burned a 
perpetual fire. Near this temple lived the chief, who was sup- 
posed to be a descendant of the sun ; and around it were the 
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cabins of the people, over whom he ruled with almost absolute 
authority. They were exterminated, about the year 1730, by the 
French and the Choctaw Indians. 

T. B. Thorpe, an American author and artist, was born in 
Massachusetts in 181 5. Among his pictures is a full-length por- 
trait of General Zachary Taylor, under whom he saw much of mil- 
itary life ; also Niagara As It Is, in which, for the first time, the 
three falls were represented in one view on canvas. The last- 
named picture was exhibited in i860. In 1853 he became a fre- 
quent contributor to Harper's New Monthly Magazine. 

Babel was a tower, said, in Scripture History, to have been 
commenced by the immediate descendants of Noah soon after the 
flood. The enterprise was arrested by a divine interference 
which confused the speech of the workmen. Babel is supposed 
to have been situated near the Euphrates River. 

Selection XXXVIII. 

Thomas Campbell, a British poet, was born in 1777, and 
died in 1844- The Pleasures ot Hope, his first long poem, was 
published in his twenty-second year, and enjoyed a popularity 
unparalleled, perhaps, by a first effort. His poetry is characterized 
by a melodious and polished diction, and breathes humane and 
generous sentiment. He spent some time in traveling on the Con- 
tinent, and witnessed the battle of Hohenlinden, which was fought 
in 1800, between the French and the Austrians, the former under 
Moreau, and the latter under the Archduke John. 

Selection XLII. 

Hannah More, an English author, was bom in 1745, and 
died in 1843. I^ early life she wrote dramas for the stage, but her 
later writings are generally of a more serious character. Among 
them is a volume of Sacred Dramas. Coelebs in Search of a 
Wife is her most popular work, ten editions of which were issued 
in one year. 

Selection XLVI. 

Schiller, a German poet, dramatist, and historian, was bom 
in 1759, ^^^ ^1^^ ^^ 1805. He was a man of genius and indomi- 
table industry. His compositions were mostly written for the 
stage, but his ballads and lyric poems are also of a high order. 
His most elaborate drama is entitled Wallenstein, though his last, 
called William TeD, is the most popular. Schiller shortened his 
life by excessive labor. 

16 
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Selection XLVII. 

Cornelius C. Felton, an American author, and President 
of Harvard College, was born in 1807, and died in 1862. He was 
eminent for his attainments in the Greek language, and in the 
history of the Greek people. For many years he was Eliot 
Professor of the Greek language and literature in Harvard College, 
and he was the author of many works bearing upon that subject. 
He was held in high repute as a man, and filled many honorable 
positions. At the time of his death he was a member of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and one of the regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, was killed at the battle of Ther- 
mopylae, 480 B. C. When Athens and Sparta, alone of aU the 
Greek confederacy, resolved to resist the invasion of Xerxes, 
Leonidas led the Spartan forces, and gained immortal glory, 
especially by the death of himself and a small number of his men, 
who, in a narrow*pass, resisted the entire Persian army. 

Jupiter, in the Roman mythology, was the king of the gods. 
He is said to have been armed with thunder and lightning, and at 
the shaking of his shield the tempest raged, and the lain and the 
hail descended. 

Parnassus is a famous mountain of Greece. Its sides are 
well wooded and abound in caverns and picturesque ravines. It 
was celebrated in antiquity for its sacred character. Delphi, at its 
foot, was the seat of the &mous oracle of Apollo. The muses bad 
their haunts on its top. 

CEta is the name of a moucTtain range of Greece. It extends 
westward from Thermopylae. 

EuBCEA is the largest island of the kingdom of Greece. It is 
situated along the northern coast of Thebes and Attica. It is now 
called Negropont. 

THERMOPYLiE is the name of a famous pass in Greece. The 
pass is about five miles long and is hemmed in on one side by pre- 
cipitous rock of from 4xx> to 600 feet in height, and on the other 
side by the sea and an impassable morass. It is here that 
Leonidas and his Spartans died in defending Greece against the 
invasion of Xerxes, 

ISMENUS was a river of Boeotia in Greece. 

Helicon is the name of a beautiful and fertile mountain near 
the gulf of Corinth in Greece. It was the favorite abode of the 
muses. 

Aganippe was a fountain, near Mount Helicon, whose waters 
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were believed to endow those who drank of them with poetic 
inspiration. 

PiTTACUS, one of the seven wise men of Greece, was born in 
Mytilene, about 652 B. C. It is said that at one time when the 
Mytileneans were engaged in a war with the Athenians, Pittacus 
slew the leader of the enemy, and that great rewards were 
therefore offered to him, but that he would take only as much 
land as he could throw his javelin over. 

MiTYLENE, or Mytilene, is an island of the Grecian archi- 
pelago, belonging to Turkey. 

Selection XLVIII. 

Abraham was the ancestor of the Hebrew nation, and was 
eminent for his faith in God and his trust in the divine promises, 
and also for his obedience to the divine commands. See an 
account of him in the book of Genesis, from the nth chapter to 
the 23d inclusive. 

Benjamin Franklin, a celebrated American philosopher and 
statesman, was bom in Boston in 1706, and died' in Philadelphia 
in 1790. He is famous for having proved the identity of electricity 
and hghtning ; for the important services he rendered the Ameri- 
cans in the war of Independence, by his negotiations in 
their behalf with the French government, and by other civil 
services ; and for the numerous maxims, useful and practical, 
which he published under the assumed name of Richard Saunders, 
or Poor Richard. Dr. Franklin stands at the head of the 
practical philosophers of modern time. His native city, Boston^ 
has erected, near the City Hall, a bronze statue to his memory. 

Selection L. 

Springfield, a city of Massachusetts, is situated on the east 
bank of the Connecticut river. It is one of the handsomest and 
most flourishing inland towns in the State. The United States 
Arsenal, established at Springfield in 1795, ^s the most extensive 
in the Union. The arsenal furnishes employment to about 2,800 
men, who make about 1,000 muskets per day. 

Cain was the oldest son of Adam and Eve. He killed his 
brother Abel, and, as a punishment, was condemned to be a 
fugitive and vagabond on the earth. See an account of him in 
the book of Genesis, 4th chapter. He is alluded to here because 
he was the first murderer. 

Henry W. Longfellow, an American poet, was born in 
Portland, Maine, in 1807. From 1835 to i8S4» ^^ was professor 
of modern languages and beUes-lettres in Harvard College. Since 
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that time he has lived in retirement. He occupies a high rank 
among American poets. His poetry is characterized by beauty, 
gentleness, quaintness of illustration, and a catholic humanity. 

Selection LI. 

Henry Clay, an American statesman, was bom in Virginia 
in 1777, and died at Washington in 1852. He was in public life, 
in one capacity or another, for fifty years, having been elected to 
the Legislature of Kentucky about the year 1802. In 1806 he 
was elected to the Senate of the United States, for a brief term. 
In every position he occupied, he distinguished himself ; whether 
as a member of the Legislature or of Congress, as the presiding 
officer of the Kentucky House of Representatives or of that at 
Washington, or as the American Minister in forming the treaty 
of Ghent, — in every office and in every place, his shining qualities 
made him conspicuous, and his genial, hearty manners, gallant 
bearing, and fervid eloquence always magnetized men, and secured 
for him hosts of friends. Mr. Clay was urged for the Presidency 
by a large and enthusiastic party, and his great talents and brilliant 
reputation certainly pointed him out as eminently fitted for that 
exalted position. But political events defeated his aspirations in 
this direction. 

Selection LII. 

Harper's Ferry is a post village of Jefferson County, West 
Virginia. It is situated at the confluence of the Shenandoah and 
Potomac rivers. This place was the scene of the exploit which 
made John Brown famous. It suffered severely during the civil 
war of 1 861-5. 

Shenandoah is the name of a river which flows into the Po- 
tomac at Harper's Ferry. 

The Potomac is a river flowing in a south-easterly directioo, 
and forming the boundary between Maryland and Virginia. It 
passes by Mount Vernon and the tomb of Washington. In 3ome 
parts of its course it is a stream of great beauty. 

A. H. Quint is a clergyman of Massachusetts. He was a 
chaplain in the Union army during the great rebellion of 186 1-5- 

Selection LIV. 

John Brown first became known in the troubles between the 
advocates and opponents of slavery in Kansas, between the years 
1856 and 1859. i^ October, 1859, he made an attempt to seize 
the arsenal at Harper's Ferry, with the view of a more or less 
general liberation of slaves. He was a man of indomitable and 
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serene courage, and of many virtues in private life. This last at- 
tempt of his against slavery was rash in the extreine, but it was 
certainly characterized by a heroic devotion to what he considered 
the right He was executed at Charleston, Jefferson County, 
Virginia, December 2d, 1859. 

Cambridge is a town near Boston, celebrated for being the 
seat of Harvard College. Here Washington took command of 
the American army. It is now the residence of many persons 
eminent in literature and science. 

John B. Floyd and Henry A. Wise were prominent Vir- 
ginia politicians until the rebellion, when both became ofiicers in 
the rebel army. 

Selection LV. 

Nathan Hale, a revolutionary officer, is the hero of this 
poem. He was born in Connecticut in 1755, and executed as a 
spy, in New York, in 1776. While an officer in the army, he vol- 
unteered to go into the British camp and obtain information for 
Washington, which he successfully accomplished ; but on his re- 
turn he was taken by the British, tried and executed. After 
his sentence he was refused the privilege of reading the Bible or 
seeing a clergyman. His last words were, " I only regret that I 
have but one life to lose for my country." 

Selection LVII. 

Abraham Lincoln, an American lawyer and statesman, six- 
teenth President of the United States, was bom in Hardin 
County, Kentucky, in 1809, and was killed at Washington by an 
assassin in the interest of the great rebellion of the Southern 
States, on the 14th day of April, 1865. He was bom of humble 
parents, and was compelled to win his own way in the world. 
His early years were devoted to hard manual toil, and his educa- 
tional advantages were very limited. But he persisted in his 
efforts at self-culture, and finally became an eminent lawyer in 
Springfield, Illinois. He was especially successful as an advocate 
in criminal cases. In 1858 he canvassed the State as a candidate 
for the oflSce of United States Senator, in company with Judge 
Douglas, his competitor. Their debates became famous in the 
political history of the times, and Mr. Lincoln, although defeated 
in the canvas, found his reputation greatly enhanced by them. 
The discussion turned chiefly upon negro slavery in its various 
aspects — ^its prohibition in the territories, and its abolition in the 
District of Columbia. In i860 Mr. Lincoln w,2is elected President 
of the United States, as an advocate of restricting slavery to the 
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area it then occupied. He had never favored any proposition 
looking to an interference with the institution in the States 
where it was estabUshed. But the Southern States made his 
election a pretext for taking up arms against the general gov- 
ernment, and the result was four years of war on the most exten- 
sive scale of any in modem times. Mr. Lincoln's name is ren- 
dered glorious by his proclamation of January ist, 1863, forever 
liberating the slaves in the parts of the country then in insur- 
rection. Before his death, he had the happiness of seeing the 
power of the rebellion broken, its armies scattered, and its chief 
a fugitive, soon to be captured. His assassination was a most 
dastardly and horrible act, and filled the world with consterna- 
tion. 

Selection LVIII. 

Oliver W. Holmes, an American physician and poet, was 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1809. He is professor of 
anatomy and physiology in Harvard College. But his fame chiefly 
rests upon his literary labor. His lyric pieces are spirited, and 
are among the best in the language ; and his prose writings are a 
constant succession of sparkling thoughts. Dr. Holmes has been 
a contributor to many of the best periodicals in our country, and 
his works have been reprinted in England. He is among the 
most popular of American writers. In Dr. Holmes's humorous 
pieces we frequently find the sad and the sportive blended in the 
most inimitable manner, and yet quite naturally — ^tears and lau^- 
ter mingling as they do in the experiences of real life. 

Athens, the capital of Greece, was for ages the center of 
European civilization, and still is, to the scholar and artist one 
of the most interesting cities of the world. 

Marathon is a plain in Greece, 18 miles northeast o£ 
Athens. It is renowned for the victory of Miltiades over the 
army of Xerxes, 490 B. C. 

Selection LIX. 

A. J. H. DuGANNE, an American poet and novelist, was born 
in Boston, in 1823. He has written a large number of novels and 
miscellaneous articles under various signatures. 

Selection LX. 

Tunis is a seaport town of North Afirica, and capital of a 
State of the same name. It is pleasantly situated on a large and 
beautiful plain, about three miles southwest of the ruins of 
ancient Carthage. 
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OSTIA was a city of Latium, one of the principal divisions of 
ancient Italy. It is situated at the mouth of the river Tiber, about 
1 6 miles from Rome. 

Selection LXI. 

Charles V., emperor of Germany and king of Spain, was 
bom in 1500, and died in 1558. He was, on his arrival at manhood, 
the mightiest, the wealthiest, and in every respect the most pow- 
erful prince in the worid. In the extent of his territories, in the 
number and quality of the people from whom to draw unlimited 
supplies of the best soldiers in Europe, in revenues, and treasures 
of gold and silver, in maritime resources and abilities, no one 
could aspire to compete with him. He was dexterous in the con- 
duct of petty intrigue, but wanting in depth of intellect ; and he 
entirely misunderstood the age in which he lived. He might, 
during the thirty years of his reign, have molded the great refor- 
mation to his will, but at his death he left both state and church 
in wretched disorder. 

Martin Luther, the leader of the German reformation, was 
bom in 1483, and died in 1546. He was brought up, under pious, 
but severe and rough, discipline. His father intended him for the 
legal profession, but his religious inclinations were so strong that 
he resolved to enter a convent, which he did, at Erfurt, in 1505. 
In speaking of his life in the convent, he says that God ordered 
that he should become a monk, that, being taught by experience, 
he might take up his pen against the Pope. At the diet of 
Worms, where he was summoned to answer for his conduct, he 
was pronounced an outlaw from church and state. He spent the 
most of his life in writing and preaching. He translated the 
whole of the Bible, and is regarded as the founder of German 
church poetry and music. He was a man of the people, and, to 
this day, no other name carries such authority with the masses of 
the Protestant Germans. He had an extraordinary faculty of ex- 
pressing the deepest thoughts in the plainest and most popular 
language. The controlling element in his character and the 
motive power of all his writings and actions was his piety,-^his 
strong faith in God, and unbounded enthusiasm for the Gospel 

Worms is one of the oldest cities of Germany. It is situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Rhine, in the grand duChy of Hesse 
Darmstadt Important councils of the church were held there, 
as well as imperial diets. Among the latter was that before which 
Luther appeared in 1521. 

Inca is a title signifying chief, and was applied to the imperial 
head of the Peruvian empire. 
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Aztec is a term generally used as S3mon5nnous with Mexican, 
but strictly belonging to one only of the various tribes or nations 
which, at the time of the conquest, in the i6th century, occupied 
the plateau of Anahuac, or Mexico. 

The CiESARS were a Roman family. The name was made 
glorious by Julius Caesar, and hence retained as a name of dignity 
by succeeding Roman Emperors of other families. 

Francis I, king of France, was born in 1494, and died in 1547. 
He was a military king, and carried en wars, with occasional in- 
termissions, against Charles V of Germany, from about 1520 to 
1544. 

Selection LXII. 

John Pierpont, an American clerg}'man and poet, was bom 
in 1785, at Litchfield, Connecticut, and died in 1866. Much of 
his poetry is characterized by great beauty of thought, and 
smoothness of versification. He was largely identified with anti- 
slavery and temperance enterprises. 

Moscow is a city situated near the central part of Russia, 
and was formerly the capital. It is still a favorite residence of 
many of the nobility, and the place of the coronation of the Czars. 
It is the holy city, or " white mother city " in the creed of the 
people, and no Czar would dare omit visiting it at least twice a 
year. It is also one of the most picturesque cities in the world. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, a man who, in French history, played 
a part not unlike that enacted in Rome by Julius Csesar, was 
bom in Corsica in 1769, and died at St. Helena in 1821. He was 
the most extraordinary man of modem times, especially when 
considered in respect to his military achievements. By his mili- 
tary successes he so dazzled the French people that he became, 
step by step, absolute ruler of the nation, under the title of Em- 
peror. He then aimed at universal dominion, and in the attempt 
to secure it deluged Europe with blood for some ten years. His 
success in this attempt was extraordinary, and had he been 
willing to set any bounds to his ambition, he might have lived and 
reigned the greatest monarch of his time. But his attempt to 
penetrate the extreme north, by making himself master of Moscow, 
was the beginning of his reverses. From this time onward his 
course was downward. In 1813 the allied powers entered Paris, 
and Napoleon was banished to Elba, to exercise on that little 
island the prerogatives of sovereignty. Leaving Elba and assum- 
ing again the sovereignty of France, he raised a new army, but 
was defeated at Waterloo by the Duke of Wellington, in 181 5. 
Upon this he was exiled to the island of St. Helena, where he 
died. 
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Selection LXIII. 

Henry Ward Beecher, an American clergyman and author, 
was born in. Connecticut in 1813. Mr. Beecher has exerted a 
powerful influence upon the public sentiment of the United States. 
His powers as an orator are of the first rank. He has little sym- 
pathy with mere forms, in church or state, and, in his addresses 
from the pulpit and elsewhere, always goes directly to his point 
He has always taken the liveliest interest in political affairs, having 
freely spoken and written against slavery and other political evils. 
He has been settled as a pastor three times, — ^at Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, two years, beginning in 1837, at Indianapolis eight 
years, and over the Plymouth church of Brooklyn, N. Y., since 

1847. 

Selection LXIV. 

The Highland Light House spoken of in this article has 
since been rebuilt, arid now shows a Fresnel light. It is 
situated on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts. 

Selection LXVI. 

William Wirt, an American jurist and author, was born in 
1772, and died in 1834. In the trial of Aaron Burr, his learning 
and eloquence established his reputation as one of the first lawyers 
of the country. His sketches of the life and character of Patrick 
Henry entitle him to rank as one of the first biographers of 
America. 

Blue Ridge is the most eastern of the principal ridges of the 
Appalachian chain of mountains. This range retains the name of 
Blue Ridge till it crosses the James river, from which, to the line 
of North Carolina, its continuation is called the Alleghany moun- 
tain. Through North Carolina into Tennessee, it again receives 
the name of Blue Ridge. 

Demosthenes, an Athenian orator and statesman, was born 
about 385 B. C, and died 321 B. C. He is celebrated for his 
efforts against the schemes of Philip of Macedon for the conquest 
of Greece. His orations against this monarch are so excellent of 
their kind, that denunciatory harangues have come to be known as 
philippics. These orations exhibit the genius and patriotism of 
Demosthenes ; but they failed to check the career of Philip, 
who soon mastered all Greece. He was equally unsuccessful 
against Alexander, and finally died by poison, administered by his 
own hand. 

Socrates, a Greek philosoplicr, was born in Athens in 469 

15* 
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B. C, and died there in 399. He has been called the most illustri- 
ous example in history of a man actuated by purely moral 
motives, and is often spoken of as the creator of moral science. 
He spent his time in public, — in the walks, the gymnasium, the 
schools and the market place — ^talking with every one, without 
distinction of age, sex, rank, or condition, attracting listeners, 
during his later years, even from the remoter cities of Greece, but 
founding no school, teaching in no fixed place, writing no books. 
He was finally tried and executed on a charge of impiety. His 
punishment consisted in being compelled to drink the poison of 
hemlock. His death is considered a strong proof of the injustice 
and vindictiveness of the Athenian people. 

Selection LXVII. 

Felicia Hemans, an English poet, was born in 1794, and died 
in 1835. She began writing poetry quite early in life, and, after 
one or two failures, succeeded in gaining the attention of the 
public. Her poetry breathes a spirit of purity, and is marked by 
a gentle sweetness that has scarcely been equaled by any other 
author. Her works have been very popular in the United States. . 

Selection LXVIII. 

Puritans is a name given to the English nonconformists, or 
to those persons who desired a wider separation from the 
Roman Catholic church than the established church of England 
afforded, and who advocated a simpler form of faith and worship 
than that established by law. The early settlers of New England 
were Puritans, who left England to avoid persecution. 

Sir Henry Vane, an English statesman, and governor of the 
colony of Massachusetts, was born in 161 2, and executed on 
Tower Hill, London, in 1662. He was an unwavering opponent 
of Charles I., but was not friendly to Cromwell. 

Charles Fleetwood was an English republican, who died 
in 1692. He served in the Parliamentary army during the time 
of Cromwell, and narrowly escaped being executed as a rebel when 
the Stuarts were restored to the throne in the person of Charles 
IL 

Talus was a brazen man made by Vulcan to guard the island 
of Crete. In the " Faery Queen " he is represented as an attend- 
ant upon Artegal, and as running round the island of Crete 
administering reproof to offenders, with an iron flaiL 

St. Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, in England, was bom 
A. D. 925, and died in 988. He subjected himself to great 
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austerities, and thereby secured an influence both in the church 
and in the state. He finally became Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Simon De Montfort was a French crusader, bom about the 
middle of the twelfth century. He was killed in 121S. He 
commanded in the merciless wars against the Albigenses, in 
Southern France. 

St. Dominic was born in Spain in 1170, and died in Italy in 
1 22 1. He was the founder of the order of Dominican friars. He 
is said to have encouraged De Montfort in the cruel persecution 
of the Albigenses. 

Selection LXIX. 

Isaac McLellan is an American poet, bom in Maine in 
1806. 

Selection LXXII. 

James R. Lowell, an American poet, critic, and satirist, was 
born in Cambridge, Mass., in 18 19. He is now professor of 
modern languages and belles-lettres in Harvard College. He 
is also editor of the Atlantic Monthly, An English critic, editor 
of the English reprint of his works, says : " The tone of his 
compositions is singularly high-minded, vigorous, and pure. Many 
of his pieces impress us forcibly with the idea of great power, of 
imagination scattering its wealth with singular profuseness, and 
of a daring originality of conception." Mr. LowelPs writings 
are very popular in the United States, and breathe forth a truly 
national and freedom-loving spirit 

Dante, an illustrious Italian poet, was bom about 1265. He 
occupies a very high rank as a poet, philosopher, and rhetorician. 
His great poem, the Divine Comedy, is considered the best in the 
Italian language. He died in 132 1. 

Selection LXXIV. 

Lord Byron, an English poet, was bom in 1788, and died in 
1824. As a poet he occupies a high rank, but as a man he had 
many very serious faults. He indulged in a morbid misanthropy, 
both in his writings and his social intercourse, which rendered 
his example and teachings very pernicious in their influence. He 
died in Greece, while attempting to aid that people in gaining 
their independence. 

William Wordsworth, an English poet, was bom in 1770, 
and died in 1850. His first appearance as a poet was in the year 
1793. His principal poem is entitled The Excursion. The grand 
characteristics of his poetry are his extreme sensibility to the 
changing phenomena of nature, and his accurate descriptions of 
them. His style is simple and sometimes vigorous. 
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Hesiod, one of the earliest Greek poets, is supposed to have 
lived in the time of Homer. 

The Spice Islands, or Moluccas, are a group of islands in 
the Malay Archipelago. 

Harold, Lara, and Manfred are heroes in Lord Byron's 
poems. 

The Tagus is a river flowing through Spain and Portugal 

CiNTRA is a town of Portugal, remarkable for the picturesque 
beauty of its situation, and for its delicious climate. It has an 
ancient royal castle, and numerous villas. 

Mount Pentelicus is situated in Greece, lo miles northwest 
of Athens. It was famous in ancient times for its great quarries 
of white marble. 

The Rhine is a river of Germany. It is noted for the beauty 
of its scenery and for the rich fields and vineyards w^hich clothe 
its banks. It is much visited by tourists. 

Clarens, a village of Switzerland, is situated on Lake Ge- 
neva. It commands a fine view of the lake and of the mountains 
on the opposite shore. 

Lake Leman, or Lake Geneva, is situated between Switz- 
erland and the Sardinian States. Its waters have a peculiar 
deep blue color, are very transparent, and contain a great variety 
of fish. 

Egeria was a nymph in the Roman mythology, who was be- 
lieved to have dictated to Numa Pompilius his wise laws, and to 
have instructed him respecting the forms of v/orshjp which he in- 
troduced. A grove was consecrated to her in the environs of 
Rome, and to strangers visiting that city the grotto and fountain 
of Egeria are still pointed out. 

Rome is one of the most celebrated cities of the world, either 
in ancient or modern times. It has been the residence of the 
Popes for about twelve hundred years. 

Prometheus is a character in the Greek mythology repre- 
sented to have been chained by Jupiter to a rock in Mt. Caucasus, 
as a punishment for stealing fire from heaven and giving it to 
men, when Jupiter had withheld it from them. 

Petrarch, an Italian poet, was born in 1304, and died in 
1374. He was very influential in perfecting the Italian language, 
and in restoring classical literature in Italy. His chief works 
are in Latin prose, Latin poetry, and Italian poetry. His chief 
poems are in praise of Laura, a lady of Avignon in France. 

Rousseau, a French philosopher and author, died in 1778. He 
first became generally known to the public by ^vriting a prize 
essay, which placed him among the great writers of the age. One 
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of his most celebrated works is his autobiography, written under 
the title of Confessions. 

Master Stephen is a name given to a country gull in Ben 
Johnson's comedy, Every Man in his Humor. 

Minerva Pre^ was the name of a printing establishment in 
London, noted for its trashy but popular novels. 

» 

Selection LXXV. 

"William Pitt, first earl of Chatham, an English orator and 
statesman, was born in 1708, and died in 1778. His figure, when 
he first appeared in Parliament, was graceful and commanding, 
and his voice remarkably pleasing and eloquent. He soon be- 
came a most powerful, vigilant, and patriotic opponent of uncon- 
stitutional and unwise measures. From 1757 to 1761 he was the 
ruler of England, and exerted an influence and wielded a power 
rarely equaled in history. 

William Pitt, an English statesman, son of the earl of Chat- 
ham, was born in 1759, and died in 1806. He was a remarkably 
precocious child, having at the age of fourteen the intellect of a 
man. His first speech in Parliament made a great impression, 
and Burke, on hearing it, exclaimed : "It is not a chip of the 
old block : it is the old block itself." Macaulay declares him to 
have been, at the age of twenty-five, the greatest master of the 
whole science of parliamentary government that ever existed. 
He was prime minister of England from 1783 to his death, with 
the exception of about one year. 

T. B. Macaulay, Baron, an English writer and statesman, 
was born in Leicestershire in 1800, and died in Kensington in 
1859. Lord Macaulay was a man of brilliant powers and un- 
questioned integrity. In Parliament he was an earnest and able 
advocate of reform and liberal measures. Though not an ex- 
treme radical, he was always the enlightened and judicious friend 
of the people. During his four years of residence in India, he 
devoted his time to the improvement and codification of the laws of 
that vast province of the British Empire. In his code, among 
other excellent provisions, there was one for securing justice to 
the natives, by enabling them to take an appeal to the highest 
courts ; but the code was not popular among the English offi- 
cials in India, and was not adopted. Lord Macaulay occupied 
the highest rank, both as a speaker and a writer, a union rarely 
exhibited among Englishmen. His most important work is his 
History of England, covering the English Revolution of 1688. 

Westminster is a city near London, in Middlesex County, 
England. 
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Westminster Abbey is a building in Westminster, in which 
British sovereigns and other eminent men are buried. It was 
formerly used for religious purposes. 

Hayes is a parish of England, in the County of Middlesex. 

London is the capital of England, and th& largest and most 
important city in the world.. It is situated on the river Thames, 
about 40 mile^ from its entrance into the North Sea. 

Isaac Barr^, a colonel in the British army, was bom in Dub- 
lin in 1726, and died in 1802. He witnessed the death of Wolfe, 
at the siege of Quebec, and was bearer of despatches announcing 
the same to Lord Chatham. In 1765 the stamp act was intro- 
duced into Parliament, and opposed by him with a forcible appeal 
in favor of the colonies. 

Lord Rockingham, an English statesman, was born in 
1730, and died in 1782. 

Edmund Burke, a British statesman, orator, and writer, was 
born in Dublin in 1730, and died near London in 1797. Mr. 
Burke rose, by his talents and industry, to the highest position 
among British statesmen. He was a member of Parliament for 
many years, and always a leader. His influence was always ex- 
erted on the side of what he conceived to be justice and freedom. 
He was eminent also for his unflinching adherence to principle, 
and for his incorruptible honesty. He repeatedly sacrificed his 
own interest to the public good, as he understood it His 
friends appointed him paymaster of the forces, and one of Ms 
first acts after his appointment was to do away with various per- 
quisites which a corrupt custom had attached to the ofiice, and to 
diminish its annual income by about 230,000 dollars. He took an 
active part in the impeachment of Hastings, because he looked 
upon the latter as a great criminal, and considered that justice to 
India and a regard to the honor of the English nation demanded 
his punishment. Mr. Burke felt the same interest in preventing 
injustice to the people of India that he would if they had been 
Englishmen. The fact that they had no votes to give was, in his 
mind, no cause for neglecting them. His liberal course in Parlia- 
ment did not satisfy his wealthy constituents at Bristol, and he 
was not reelected from that city. One paragraph in his address 
to them at that time is pronounced by some critic the most elo- 
quent in all literature. 

Lord Camden, an English judge and statesman, was bom in 
Devonshire in 1714, and died in 1794. In 1757 he was made at- 
torney-general, and knighted under Lord Chatham. He distin- 
guished himself while in Parliament by the eloquent manner in 
which he contended for the rights of the Americans. He was made 
^n earl in 1786. 
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Lord Mansfield, a British jurist and statesman, was born in 
1705, and died in 1793. He was an earnest advocate of the 
stamp-act, which he aided in preparing, and his fine abilities and 
persuasive eloquence contributed greatly to its passage. His ju- 
dicial career was characterized by justice, when he was not in- 
fluenced by political views. He was Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench from 1756 to his death. He was made a baron in 1756, 
and an earl in 1792. 

Charles J. Fox, an English statesman and oratbr, was born 
in London in 1749, and died in 1806. He was one of the* most 
brilliant and successful debaters in the world. His style was 
clear and simple, yet, when aroused, impulsive and vehement. He 
is thought to have resembled Demosthenes in his language and 
manner of delivery more than any other speaker of modern time. 
He was an earnest advocate of the rights of the Americans, and 
very enthusiastic in his efforts to abolish the slave trade. 

Henry Grattan, an Irish statesman and orator, was born in 
Dublin in 1750, and died in London in 1820. He is noted for his 
patriotism, which was shown in his earnest and eloquent speeches 
in behalf of the rights of the Irish people. 

George Canning, a British statesman, was bom in London 
in 1770, and died in 1827. He was a keen, sarcastic, witty, and 
eloquent speaker. As a man he was vain and self-complacent, — 
a fact due, doubtless, to his rare natural endowments, which had 
enabled him to rise from a low condition to one of the very 
highest in the state. 

William Wilberforce, an English philanthropist and 
statesman, was born in 1759, ^^^ ^^^^ i^ ^^33' ^^ ^^^^ a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and one of the chief supporters of William 
Pitt's administration before he was 21 years of age. He was 
earnest and efficient in helping to plan and execute measures of 
reformation. He was very strongly interested in the abolition of 
slavery ; and throughout his life spent from a fourth to a third of 
his income for purposes of charity. 

Selection LXXVI. 

Middlesex is a populous county in the north-eastern part of 
Massachusetts. 

Charlestown, a city and seaport of Middlesex County, Mas- 
sachusetts, is situated on a peninsula immediately north of Bos- 
ton, with which it is connected by the Warren and Charles River 
bridges. 

Medford is a town of Middlesex County, Mass., five miles 
northwest of Boston. 
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Lexington is a town about eleven miles north-west from Bos- 
ton. Here, on the 19th of April, 1775, was shed the first blood 
of the Revolutionary War. 

Concord is one of the county seats of Middlesex County, 
Mass. Here, on the same day with the fight at Lexington, the 
first armed resistance to British power was offered. 

Selection LXXVII. 

Alexander, the son and successor of Philip of Macedon, 
perpetuated his father's power in Greece, and achieved, by 
foreign conquests, a military reputation, which almost obliterates 
his father's fame. He set out upon his career of conquest in 334 
B. C, at 22 years of age, with a small army and a slender treas- 
ury, and in less than ten years all the principal nations of the 
world were at his feet But as his dominions increased, he be- 
came more and more addicted to despotic ways and luxurious living, 
and at last demanded to be worshiped as a god. His death, 
which occurred at Babylon, 323 B. C, was caused, in part at 
least, by his excesses. 

Dr. John Aikin, an English writer, was bom in 1747, and 
died in 1822. He was a man of excellent character, of exemplary 
diligence, and an ardent friend of the principles of freedom and 
human progress. The best-known of his works is his Evenings 
at Home, a selection of instructive essays and anecdotes for 
children. This is as popular, however, with children of a larger 
growth as with those for whom it was intended. 

Thrace, a name formerly applied to the unexplored countries 
in the south-eastern part of Europe, is now applied to that part of 
Turkey lying between Bulgaria on the north, and the Archipelago 
on the south. 

Selection LXXVIIL 

Francis Marion, an American Revolutionary general, was 
born in 1732, and died in 1795. He was one of America's truest 
patriots and best generals. 

, Bannastre Tarleton, an officer of the English army 
during the American Revolution, was born in 1754, and died in 
1833. His men were among the most efficient in the British 
service in the Southern States. 

Selection LXXIX. 

Robert Southey, an English poet, was born in 1774, and 
died in 1843. He was a voluminous writer, remarkable for his 
industry, the elaborateness of his versification^ the gorgeous 
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splendor of his imagery, and the high moral tone of his poetry. 
At different periods of his life, he entertained very different theories 
on social and political subjects, which makes his early and his later 
productions seem quite contradictory. He was a man of genial 
and kindly spirit, and was very happy in his family relations. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Southey was poet-laureate. 

Blenheim, a village in Bavaria, is celebrated as the scene of a 
great battle fought August 13, 1704, between the French and Bava- 
rians on one side, and the English and Austrians on the other. 

Prince Eugene, one of the five great generals of modern 
times — the other four being Napoleon, Wellington, Marlborough, 
and Frederic the Great — ^was born in Paris in 1663, and died in 
Vienna in 1736. He entered the Austrian service in 1683. In 
1704 he served in company with Marlborough. It was then that 
the battle of Blenheim was fought and won. Prince Eugene's 
part in the action was very important. His position in Austria for 
many years was similar to that subsequently held in England by 
Wellington. 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, an English 
general, was born in 1650, and died in 1722. As a military com- 
mander he was unequaled by any of his cotemporaries. By his 
brilliant successes, the English, under William III. and Anne, 
were able to curb the power of Louis XIV. of France. But 
Marlborough was avaricious, immoral, and utterly unscrupulous. 
While commanding the English troops he was in secret commu- 
nication with the enemy, or at least with the exiled James II., 
whose restoration was the ostensible purpose of the French king 
in some of his wars with England. His wife, Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough, was famous for her political intrigues 
and irascible temper. 

Selection LXXXIII. 

Ormsby M. Mitchel, an American astronomer and general, was 
born in Kentucky in 18 10, and died at Beaufort, South Carolina, in 
1862. He was a graduate of West Point, of the class of 1829. 
In 1834 he was appointed professor of philosophy and astronomy 
in the Cincinnati College. Here he rendered himself eminent by 
the enthusiasm and success with which he pursued astronomical 
investigations, and interested the public by his lectures on the 
science. On the breaking out of the rebellion, he entered the na- 
tional army, and ultimately became a Major-General. At the 
time of his death, he was commander of the Department of the 
South. 

Sir John F. W. Herschel, an English astronomer, was 
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bom at Slough, near Windsor, in 1790. His ^ther, Sir William 
Herschel, was an eminent astronomer, and the discoverer of the 
planet Uranus. Sir John has made many valuable contributions 
to astronomical science, having visited Southern Africa and 
remained there four years, for the purpose of making observations. 
He is also a gentleman of modesty and worth, and highly 
respected. He has received the highest scientific honors ; and 
his works on astronomy, optics, and other branches of natural 
philosophy, are universally reckoned among the highest authorities 
on these subjects. 

Lord Rosse, a British astronomer, was born in York in 1800. 
In 1826 he erected an observatory, the instruments for which were 
made under his direction. Of these the most noted and important 
is the large reflecting telescope, which was finished in 1844, at a 
cost of sixty thousand dollars. It weighs more than three tons, 
and is the most powerful reflector in the world. 

Selection LXXXV. 

Apollo was one of the principal gods of the classic m3rthology. 
Homer describes him as an archer, as a god of song and stringed 
instruments, and as a revealer of the fiiture. He is usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful youth, with long hair, crowned with the sacred 
bay-tree, and bearing the l)n*e or the bow. 

Plutus, in ancient mythology, is represented as the god of 
wealth. He is said to have been blinded by Jupiter, so that he 
might distribute his gifts without regard to merit, he having pre- 
viously given them only to the good. 

Pactolus (now Sarabat) is the name of a small river in Lyd- 
ia. When Midas requested Bacchus to take back from him the 
fisital gift of turning everything he touched into gold, he was told 
to bathe in the Pactolus, whose sands were by that act converted 
into precious metal. 

The Heliconian Rill is a stream rising in Mount Helicon, 
in Greece, whose waters are famous for the power attributed to 
them in the classic mythology, of inspiring the writers of poetry. 

Grub-street was a street in London, much inhabited by in- 
ferior and half-starved authors. It is now called Milton-street 
A garreteer is the occupant of a garret. 

Elixir Vitje was the name given, in the Middle Ages, to a 
supposed liquid which was said to possess the virtue of transmut- 
ing common metals into gold. 
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Selection LXXXVI. 

Jane Taylor, an English writer, was born in 1783, and died 
in 1824. In connection with her sister, she. wrote several instruct- 
ive books for children. 

Selection LXXXVII. 

Rebecca the Jewess, is a character in Scott's Ivanhoe. She 
is endowed with great purity and kindness of heart, as well as 
graces of person, and is one of this author's best female charac- 
ters. 

Sir Walter Scott, an eminent and voluminous writer, was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1771, and died in 1832. His writ- 
ings are chiefly novels, in prose and poetry, illustrative of the man- 
ners and customs of mediaeval and succeeding times. The scenes 
of many of them are laid in the author's native land. Sir Walter 
attained immense popularity as a writer, and enjoyed the highest 
respect as an upright and honorable man. He was also a gentle- 
man of warm friendships, and took great pleasure in dispensing a 
generous hospitality. 

Israel was a name applied to Jacob after wrestling with an 
angel. See the account in the 32d chapter of Genesis. His 
descendants were also called by this name. Its meaning is, " He 
who prevails with God." 

Selection LXXXVI II. 

Elijah was a Hebrew prophet, whose history is to be found in 
the last chapters of the First Book of Kings and in the first chap- 
ters of the Second Book of Kings. 

HoREB is a mountain in the peninsula that lies between the 
two northern branches of the Red Sea. It forms the northern ex- 
tremity of a chain which includes Sinai. It is frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture. 

Selection LXXXIX. 

Peruvians were the ancient inhabitants of Peru ; they were a 
comparatively civilized people at the discovery of America. They 
possessed more intelligence and culture than any other race found 
by Europeans on the Western continent. 

William H. Prescott, an American historian, was born in 
Salem, Mass., in 1796, and died in Boston in 1859. ^^ ^^^ ^^~ 
borious and highly successful writer of history, having reference 
mostly to Spain and her American conquests. His style is clear 
and pleasing, and his temper impartial. His works are universally 
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regarded as valuable additions to our literature. For many of his 
later years he was nearly blind, on account of an accident during 
his college life ; and his literary labor was, in consequence, per- 
formed under great disadvantages. Among his works are The 
Conquest of Mexico, The Conquest of Peru, and Philip II. 

Quito is a city in Ecuador, remarkable for being situated al- 
most directly under the equator, and at an altitude of about 9,000 
feet above the sea-leveL It is also peculiarly liable to earth- 
quakes. 

Cuzco is a city of Bolivia, situated on an elevated table-land. 
It was the capital of the ancient Peruvian Empire, and the resi- 
dence of the Incas. 

Inca was a name applied to the ruling head of the Peruvian 
Empire, and also to the race or family to which he belonged. The 
rule of the Incas was remarkably wise and beneficent 

Selection XCIV. 

A. K. H. Boyd is a Scottish clergyman, whose genial and in- 
structive writings have been widely read in the United States. 
Many of them were contributed to the Atlantic Monthly tmder 
the name of " The Country Parson." 

Robert Burns, a famous Scotch Poet, was bom in 1759, ^^^ 
died in 1796. His parents were poor people, and he himself spent 
most of his life in hard work and a struggle against poverty. His 
education was very limited, but his poetry glows with feeling, and 
its melody is so charming that it has become a part of the perma- 
nent literature of the English language. 

DooN is a small river in south-western Scotland. Bums was 
born very near it, and celebrates it in his poetry. 

John Stuart, Earl of Bute, was, for a short time, the prime 
minister of George 1 1 1., King of England. He was bom in 17 13, 
and died in 1792. He was a man of limited abilities, and very 
unsuccessful as a statesman. 

The Isle of Bute is an island in the Frith of Clyde, on the 
west coast of Scotland. This is the island referred to in this selec- 
tion. Its climate is very salubrious, and it is much resorted to by 
invalids. 

Mont Blanc is the highest peak of the Alps, and is much 
visited by travelers. 

Chamouni is a famous valley on the north side of Mont 

Blanc. 

Selection XCV. 

Lord John Campbell, Chief Justice of the English court of 
Queen's Bench, was born in Scotland in 178 1. He has been a 
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very hard worker, both as a lawyer and as an author. He has pub- 
lished biographies of the Lord Chancellors of England and of the 
Chief Justices of the same country. 

Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice of the English court of 
King's Bench, was bom in 1750, and died in 181 8. 

Ovid was a Roman poet who lived in the time of the Emperor 
Augustus. His Latin name was Publius Ovidius Naso. Boys now 
study some of his works as a part of their classical education. He 
died A. D. 18. 

Lord Macaulay. See Note on Selection LXXV., p. 349. 

James Antony Froude, an English historian, was born in 
1 8 18. His " History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
death of Elizabeth V is a very able and original work. He makes 
Henry VIILa much better man than he is generally considered to 
be. 

Chat Moss is a morass in Lancashire, England, over which 
George Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, succeeded in carry- 
ing the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, when every other 
engineer declared the feat impossible. Mr. Stephenson was born 
in 1 78 1, and died in 1848. In early life, he was very poor ; and at 
eighteen, he did not know his letters. The railway over Chat 
Moss was built between 1826 and 1830, and was the first on which 
locomotives were ever used. 

Sir Charles James Napier, an English General, was born 
in 1782, and died in 1853. His greatest military successes were 
achieved in the conquest of Sinde, in Western Hindostan, in 1843. 

John Foster, an English essayist, was born in 1770, and died 
in 1843. He was an earnest and powerful writer, and labored by 
his works to improve the condition of the common people in Eng- 
land. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, an English poet and philoso- 
pher, was bom in 1772, and died in 1834. He was a profound 
thinker and a poet of great imaginative power ; but his indolence 
and want of will prevented him from finishing many of the literary 
enterprises which he undertook. Christabel, a poem, was one of 
his finest productions, but was never finished. 

Charles Kingsley, an English clergyman and author, was 
born in 18 19. He is an energetic and voluminous writer, possess- 
ing a vivid imagination and a powerful and philosophical reach of 
thought. In all social discussions his sympathies are strongly on 
the side of the common people. 

Aristotle was a philosopher of ancient Greece. He was 
bom in Macedonia in 384 B. C. He was a disciple of Plato, but 
differed from his master in devoting himself to the study of the 
natural world and of practical affairs, rather than to that of pure 
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idealities. He wrote books on logic, natural history, politics, and 
other topics. Many of these are studied to this day. 

Selection XCVI. 

William Wordsworth. See Note on Selection LXXIV., 
page 347. 

Selection XCVIII. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, an English poet, was bom 
in 1809, and died in 1861. She was educated in a rigorous and 
severe manner, and began to write early in life. Her poetry is 
highly imaginative, and possesses great power and energy. 
Aurora Leigh is, by most persons, considered her highest effort 
She combines in a wonderful. degree the vigor of the masculine 
intellect and the sensibility of the feminine. She spent many years 
in Italy, and died there ; and some of her poems express the as- 
pirations of the patriots of that country for liberty. 

Selection XCIX. 

Thomas Wolsey, an English statesman and prelate, was bom 
in 147 1, and died in 1530. He was a man of excellent abilities, but 
unscrupulous. His skill as a diplomatist was very great, and 
became known on his being sent to the Continent by Henry VII. 
But he achieved his greatest success under Henry VI II., whose 
prime minister he became. No other English subject was ever so 
distinguished for his wealth and magnificence. But on the king*s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was Wolsey's enemy, he- soon 
fell into disgrace, and finally died of a broken heart. 

Thomas Cromwell, a friend of Wolsey, and, after some time, 
his successor in the favor of Henry VIIL, was bom about the year 
1500, and died in 1540. For a few years he wielded a mighty 
power in England, and used it for the overthrow of the Catholic 
influence in that country. His measures have shaped the perma- 
nent policy of the government But after about eight years of 
prosperity he fell under the displeasure of the king and was be- 
headed. 

Selection CL 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, an American essayist and novelist, 
was bom in 1804, and died in 1864. He stmggled for a long time 
in poverty and obscurity, but his later years were spent in the 
serene enjoyment of affluence and an extended popularity as a 
writer. Most of his stories have a weird and ghostly character ; 
and yet, mingled with this, are constant indications of the most 
genial and kindly nature. Mr. Hawthome, in the course of his 
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life, held several offices under the U. S. Government. Among 
these the most important and lucrative was the consulate to Liver- 
pool, which he filled from 1853 to 1857. 

John Endicott, Governor of Massachusetts, was born in 
England in 1589, and died in Boston in 1665. He was an ener- 
getic and sincere, but somewhat bigoted man, and devoted himself 
with much zeal to the good of the colony. 

Francis Higginson, an English clergyman, was bom in 
England in 1587, and. died in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1630. He 
was rector of a parish in Leicestershire, England, but was silenced 
on account of his nonconformity, or want of agreement with the 
established church. He was the first preacher, or " teacher," of 
the church established in Salem. 

Selection CIV. 

Thomas Buchanan Read, an American artist and poet, was 
bom in 1822. He has resided in Cincinnati, in Philadelphia, and 
in Florence in Italy. He has written Home very meritorious pieces 
on subjects relating to the civil war of 1861-5, the most spirited 
and popular of which is Sheridan's Ride. 

Selection CVL 

Isabella the Catholic, Queen of Spain, was born in 145 1, 
and died in 1504. She was a vigorous, earnest, pure-minded, 
sagacious, and brave woman. Spain, when she came to the throne 
of Castile, was broken into a large number of small states ; at her 
death it was one compact and powerful kingdom. She was the 
patron of Columbus, and but for her zeal in his behalf, he would 
never have received the help of the Spanish government in his 
discovery of the New World. She gave her support to two 
measm-es; alike impolitic and inhuman, — the expulsion of the Jews 
fi*om Spain, and the establishment of the Inquisition ; but almost 
every act of her administration was dictated by humanity, and 
marked by the highest wisdom. . The Inquisition is an arbitrary 
court for trying and punishing heretics. 

Granada was a Moorish Kingdom, in the southern part of the 
Spanish Peninsula. Its chief city, Granada, was taken in 1492 by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and the kingdom became a part of the 
Spanish monarchy. 

Alhambra is a suburb of Granada, containing the remains of 
an exceedingly beautiful Moorish palace, whose architecture, of 
a peculiarly light, delicate, and graceful style, is the admiration 
of all cultivated travelers. 

Castile was one of the mediaeval kingdoms of Spain, and 
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was united with Aragon by the marriage of Ferdinand and* 
Isabella. It was situated in the central part of the Peninsula, 
and was divided into Old Castile and New Castile. The former 
was the more northerly. 

Joanna was a daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the 
wife of Philip, Archduke of Austria. She became insane, and 
her son, Charles, afterwards Charles V,, Emperor of Germany, 
succeeded to the Spanish throne in 1516, at the age of sixteen. 

Francisco Ximenes (Zime nez), a Spanish statesman and 
prelate, was bom in 1436, and died in 15 17. He was a man of 
great vigor and power, and, on the whole, eminently successful as 
a practical -statesman. He reformed the manners and lives of 
the Spanish clergy. He founded universities which by his wise 
energy he filled with students, and to which he imparted an effi- 
ciency that other institutions had been able to acquire only by 
centuries of effort All his noble designs were effectually seconded 
by Queen Isabella. 

Selection CVII. 

Peter Martyr, an Italian historian, was bom in 1455, and 
died in 1526. He spent many years in Spain, and was employed 
by both Isabella and Ferdinand. Charles V,,- their grandson, 
gave him an important place in the church. He wrote acciu^te 
accounts of the events that occurred during his stay in Spain. 

Selection CX. 

William Shakspeare, the most eminent of English dram- 
atists, was born in 1564, and died in 161 6. He was educated in 
a country school, and his acquirements were limited. At about 
twenty-five years of age, he went to London, and joined himself 
to a theater as a subordinate. But his talents were not hidden. 
It was found that he had the power of remodeling old plays so 
as to give them a new power, and the result was a large demand 
for his labors. And his reputation has never waned ; but on the 
contrary has grown bright with every century since his death. 
His works are eminently worthy of careful study. 

Northampton is the shire-town of Northampton county in 
England. During the reigns of the earlier Plantagenets, parlia- 
ments were often held here, and the kings abode in the castle. 

Arthur, Duke of Brittany, was a prince of the royal family of 
England, though living in France. He was the true heir to the 
English throne, and his usurping uncle, King John, wished on 
that account to put him to death. This, it is usually supposed, 
was accomplished by John's own hand, who is said to have thrown 
the young prince into the Seine, in the night. 
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